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IRELAND IN ’48 AND IRELAND NOW. 


Sm Cuartes Gavan Dorry’s book appears at an appropriate time. 
‘Young Ireland,’ the confederate movement of 1848, deserves to 
have its history written. Even if all the leaders of that movement 
were still living, there would probably be none as well qualified 
to tell its whole story as the author of the work which has just been 
published. As it is, the men of that time are nearly all dead. So far 
as I can recollect, only three of the really prominent Young Irelanders, 
Sir Charles Duffy, Mr. Richard O’Gorman of New York, and Mr. P. J. 
Smyth, M.P., are still alive. Thomas Davis, John Dillon, Smith 
O’Brien, Meagher, Mitchel, McGee, Doheny, Devin Reilly, John 
Martin—these and many others are gone. The movement was one of 
more than political importance to Ireland. It wasa healthy influence 
upon the young men of that time. ‘It began with something in 
the nature of a protest against the kind of policy into which O’Connell 
was allowing the national movement to drift. Young men were 
naturally growing impatient of O’Connell’s more recent policy. They 
had for a long time firmly believed that his intention was to rouse the 
spirit and organise the manhood of the country into such a condition 
that he would be able to make a demand upon the English Govern- 
ment, and if the demand were refused, to launch a rebellion at Eng- 
land’s head. O’Connell probably at no time had any such purpose. 
At the most, he only intended to get together a force with which he 
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might threaten England, and which, if the English Government 
gave way, would answer all his ends. But he had apparently not 
prepared himself for the crisis, certain to arise at some time, when the 
English Government would refuse to draw back, and when, therefore, 
he must decide between going into rebellion or practically dissolving 
his organisation. The time came, and O’Connell drew back. From 
that moment his power over the young men was gone. Besides, 
there had been during most of these later years something undecided, 
unsatisfactory, and, as many of the younger and more ardent Irishmen 
thought, ignoble about his policy. Sir Charles Duffy has, on the 
whole, given a fair and faithful picture of O’Connell. He has not 
underrated his merits and his great powers, and, on the other hand, 
he has with cool unsparing touch shown his weakness, his want of 
steady purpose, and his occasional preference for a circuitous toa 
straight course. At one time O’Connell’s movement seemed as if it 
had no other object than to help into place a number of rising young 
Irish lawyers. It was natural enough, as Sir Charles Duffy points 
out, that people should begin to ask what good was done for the 
farmer’s holding, and the peasant’s cabin, by the elevation of a few 
enterprising young men to office under Government. O’Connell often 
denounced the Whigs in terms more fierce than the controversy of 
our day would admit, but he nevertheless on so many occasions acted 
with the Whigs, justly sometimes, weakly at other times, that he 
produced in Ireland a revulsion against Whig and even Liberal 
principles, which exists in full force to this day. At present the term 
‘ Whig’ is used in Ireland without the slightest reference to its 
historic meaning. The present Government is called in anger a 
Whig Government. Mr. Gladstone is commonly spoken of as a 
Whig. Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke would 
all be termed Whigs. ‘ Whig’ really in this sense means nothing 
but a party opposed to the claims of Ireland, and at the same time 
always professing, when out of office, to be in sympathy with those 
claims. Irishmen of the popular party detest the Tories indeed, but 
then they expect nothing fromthem. They have a profound distrust 
of Liberal administrations, because they fear that public speakers and 
members of Parliament are likely to be enticed away from their 
fidelity to the national cause by the promises and the persuasiveness 
of Liberals, or, as they would term them, Whigs. This distrust and 
dislike of the Whigs undoubtedly dates from O’Connell’s time, and is 
to be ascribed to much of O’Connell’s policy. There were many 
occasions when O’Connell was right and just in holding with the 
Whigs. He held with all Liberal principles all the world over. 
Perhaps Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has not done him full justice in this 
respect. He was as earnest an abolitionist and opponent of slavery 
as Joseph Sturge or Zachary Macaulay. He was the friend of liberty 
and of order at once wherever these two could be combined. He dis- 
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liked revolution and detested communism, socialism, and the like. 
But, on the other hand, he undoubtedly went with the Whigs out 
of weakness or mistaken generosity, on many occasions when to take 
such a course was distinctly to sacrifice the interests of his own party, 
and therefore of his own country, to the temporary convenience of a 
Whig administration. 

Against all this policy the Young Ireland movement was a 
protest. It was also a deliberate and a generous attempt to make 
Ireland independent in the matter of intelligence and of literary 
culture; to make her understand her own history and foster her 
own rising talent, and to seek for her ultimate regeneration and 
prosperity through the noble path of self-education. The Nation 
newspaper was started in 1842 by Mr. Duffy, as he then was, Mr. 
John Dillon, and Mr. Thomas Davis. Sir C. Duffy finds in Davis 
almost every quality of a good and of a great man. Most of us, who 
had not the opportunity of knowing Davis, have to take on trust his 
early friend’s estimate of what he might have been. Davis died too 
young to give the world more than a suggestion of what he might 
have come to. There can be no doubt of his earnestness, of his 
purity, and of his thoroughly sincere and patriotic purpose ; and those 
who read his poems with anything of an impartial mind, will say at 
once that the true spirit of song is in them along with that generous 
passion which alone can succeed in making song the instrument of 
high political purpose. No doubt the Young Ireland movement 
contributed greatly, as Sir Charles Duffy contends, to purify and 
ennoble the national agitation. It substituted for the crafty and 
often vacillating plans of O’Connell’s later years, an open, direct, and 
generous national policy. As a revolutionary movement it was a 
failure. It had not got to the heart of the peasantry. The influence 
it has since had upon the Irish people has sunk gradually with time 
into their minds and their feelings. In that way it is more. powerful 
to-day than it was in its own time. But as a movement towards 
revolution in 1848, it had no strength, and indeed was drawn into 
the rebellion with little deliberate purpose. Sir Charles Duffy has 
observed that O’Connell was singularly unhappy in the names he 
chose for his various political organisations. He was not always 
fortunate in the invention of new organisations. He changed front 
too often. He never made it clear whether he wanted to begin or 
to end with Repeal. He was at one time merely proclaiming him- 
self in favour of perfect equality of laws between England and 
Ireland, and only holding up Repeal as an alternative if that equality 
could not be obtained. At another stage of his career he was 
pointing to self-government as the one great blessing without which 
national prosperity and progress are impossible. At another time 
again he was contending for the reform of the land laws as the 
one thing needed by the condition of Ireland. Thus each agitation 
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had its ebb and flow, and its perplexing sudden cross-currents, 
People never quite knew towards what shore they were moving, 
Hardly had they time to be roused heart and soul to a land-reform 
movement when they were borne away into an agitation for Repeal of 
the Union. With many splendid qualities of a popular leader, with 
some which probably no popular leader at any time has quite equalled, 
O’Connell wanted one humble but most useful endowment for the 
political agitator, the quality of tenacity of purpose. Since his day 
there has never been a great orator in Irish political life, but subse- 
quent Irish movements have shown how without oratory, sometimes 
without even a recognised leader, the Irish populations can be stirred 
up to movements more formidable, perhaps, in themselves than any 
which O'Connell originated. The Fenian movement of some few 
years ago was altogether without any recognised leader in the old- 
fashioned sense, the parliamentary tribune, the man ‘ whose name is 
in the play-bill.” The movement of to-day has its leaders, but it 
does not profess to have its orators. It is to some extent the off- 
spring of the Young Ireland movement of 1848 and of the influence 
of the American Irish population on their countrymen at home. 

Sir Charles Duffy’s first volume is one that Englishmen would 
do well to read just now, if only for the clearness with which it shows 
that time and delay increase instead of abating the necessity and the 
vehemence of the demand for land reform in Ireland. The story 
of Irish land agitation is not a cheerful study. It is now, however, 
an easy study, for, in addition to Young Ireland, we have, among 
recent publications, Mr. Barry O’Brien’s very useful and interesting 
little book, The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford was about the first man who, in our time, 
seriously took up the question of Irish land tenure, and identified 
himself with it. He had not much encouragement at one period 
from O’Connell. Sir Charles Duffy describes the rude kind of 
manner in which O’Connell interrupted and chaffed him on one 
occasion at a Dublin meeting. Sharman Crawford was not a man of 
great ability. He was not a good speaker. He had not a persuasive 
manner, and indeed he had little or nothing to recommend him as 
the leader of a movement except sincerity and great firmness of 
purpose. The first really important event in the history of the 
agitation was the formation of the famous Devon Commission. The 
Devon Commission was appointed in the year 1843. Its appoint- 
ment was due to the urgency of Mr. Sharman Crawford, who at last 
succeeded in making an impression on Sir Robert Peel. Peel con- 
sented to appoint a Commission to inquire into the question of the 
occupation of land in Ireland. The Commissioners, as Sir Charles 
Duffy observes, were landed proprietors, ‘who had no sympathy or 
interest in popular agitation.’ But, ‘half unconsciously,’ they 
became the means of revealing to the world outside Munster and 
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Connaught the ‘existence of certain ‘social phenomena like those 
which in Arthur Young’s pages explain and palliate the subsequent 
horrors of the French revolution.’ The Earl of Devon was Chairman 
of the Commission, and gave it the name which it still retains. Sir 
Robert Ferguson, M.P., who had been a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, M.P., Mr. Redington, after- 
wards Sir Thomas Redington, and Mr. Wynne, were the other mem- 
bers. It would perhaps have been too much.to expect the Government 
of that day to put on the Commission some member whose name and 
influence would have invited and encouraged more freely the testimony 
ef the agricultural tenantry themselves. It was found impossible 
last session, as I know, to induce the present Government to put one 
single representative of the opinions of advanced land reformers on 
the Irish Land Commission. I think the Devon Commission would 
have gained by the presence of such a member, as I am satisfied 
the Irish Land Commission would have gained, if the resolution 
brought forward last session in the House of Commons had been 
accepted by the Government. However, it is certain that the Devon 
Commission brought out a great deal of most important evidence. 
The inquiry lasted two years, and more than 300 witnesses were 
examined. It was shown that the destitute poor in Ireland 
amounted then to one-third of the entire population. Then, as now, 
the country, speaking in general terms, had to live on its agriculture. 
Indeed, there is only too much in the disclosures made by the Devon 
Commission which may be taken as fairly descriptive of Ireland’s 
condition now. There is but little of manufacture in Ireland, and 
there are few large towns. When Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Limerick, 
and Waterford have been named, there is hardly any other place 
which, in England, would be regarded as a town of considerable size. 
The climate of Ireland is peculiarly favourable to certain kinds of 
agriculture. It is exceptionally mild. There is scarcely any season 
there that, in most other European countries, would be called winter. 
There is a vast amount of waste land, some of which at least is 
capable of reclamation and practically easy and paying reclamation. 
In the report of Mr. J. A. Fox to the Dublin Mansion House Com- 
mittee for relief of distress, I find it stated that in one part of Mayo 
alone there are 232,888 acres capable of being thus reclaimed. Yet 
the men engaged in agriculture were almost everywhere ‘ steeped,’ as 
Sir Charles Duffy says, ‘in poverty and misery,’ and he adds, ‘this 
poverty and misery was traceable to English law, and the English 
eonnection as its fountain-head.’ The land was held in vast tracts 
by absentees—English peers for the most part, whom the Report of 
the Commission described as ‘ regardless and neglectful of their pro- 
perties in Ireland.’ The effect of the land laws was declared by the 
Commission ‘ to create a feeling of insecurity which directly checked 
industry.’ The landowners themselves were busily engaged at that 
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time in the manufacture of small tenantries, not indeed a peasant 
proprietary system, but a manufacture of small tenants at will, the 
object of which was to create votes when votes were a saleable pro~ 
perty, and to increase produce when prices were high. Then when 
prices fell and votes were useless, or not to be relied upon, the land- 
lords cleared out their tenants ‘with the same indifference,’ Sir 
Charles Duffy says, ‘that a man thins his warrens or diminishes his 
grazing stock.’ The peasantry fed on the potato only. Their hut 
hardly sheltered them against the rain, abundant indeed in Ireland, 
Beds and blankets they hardly knew. They had no incitement to 
industry, or energy, or thrift. They were ejected at the will of the 
landlords. The Report of the Commission says, ‘It would be im- 
possible for language to convey an idea of the state of distress to 
which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, or of the disease, 
misery, and even vice which they have propagated in the towns wherein 
they have settled ; so that not only they who have been ejected have 
been rendered miserable, but they have carried with them and pro~ 
pagated that misery.’ The Report adds that ‘a vast number of them 
perished from want.’ The Commission paid a tribute to ‘the patient 
endurance which the labouring classes have generally exhibited 
under sufferings greater, we believe, than the people of any other 
country in Europe have to sustain.’ One striking fact, new to many 
Englishmen, and at first puzzling to them, was brought out in the 
published evidence taken by the Commission. Agrarian outrages 
were only too common in the south or west but were seldom heard 
of in Ulster. For a long time the assumption had been complacently 
adopted among Englishmen that the condition of Ulster was solely 
owing to the origin and the creed of its population. Ulster was 
orderly and well-behaved, they said, because it was peopled, for the 
most part, by men of Scotch descent and Protestants. The evidence 
given by Ulster landlords, agents, and tenants supplied, however, 
the real explanation. The agrarian outrages in Ulster were few, 
because the causes of complaint were few; but wherever there was 
a cause of complaint, the outrage followed as readily as in Munster or 
Connaught. The system of tenant-right had prevailed in Ulster 
from the time of the settlement of that province. The tenant, when 
he had to quit his holding, was allowed to sell the goodwill or right 
of possession, and this sometimes was equivalent to twenty years’ pur- 
chase money. We have all heard so much of late about this good- 
will or Ulster custom of tenant-right, that it is not necessary here to 
go into any description of its provisions. It is, however, perhaps as 
well to remark that the Ulster custom itself is, and always has been, 
of very varying application, and that while the phrase ‘tenant- 
right’ describes it in a very general way, it does not give any idea of 
the varying operation of the custom in various parts of Ulster. The 
Devon Commission showed that in instances where tenant-right had 
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been disallowed, agrarian outrages of exactly the same kind as those 
in the south set in at once. That abominable practice of which 
we heard so much last session, the hocking of cattle, began to 
show itself wherever the sting of agrarian injustice was felt. The 
hocking of cattle is a crime of ancient origin. It prevailed in this 
¢ountry as far back as the early days of the Norman invasion. The 
Norman conquerors occasionally cut the fore-claws off the Saxon dogs, 
to prevent them from ranging the woods in quest of game, which the 
lordly Normans chose to keep for themselves, and many an injured 
Saxon found his revenge in mutilating the cattle and horses of 
Norman barons. Houses were burnt, crops were destroyed, cattle 
were injured, and men were shot at in Ulster at the time of the Devon 
Commission, when some landlord refused to recognise the principle 
of tenant-right. Mr. Handcock, Lord Lurgan’s agent, stated, that 
‘the disallowance of tenant-right, as far as I know, is always attended 
with outrage.’ The agent of the Marquis of Londonderry was asked 
what would happen if the Ulster tenantry were treated like the 
tenantry in Munster. His answer was, ‘ You would have a Tip- 
perary in Down.’ Mr. Handcock said—and the words are worth 
studying just now—‘If systematic attempts were made amongst the 
proprietors of Ulster to invade tenant-right, I do not believe there is 
force at the disposal of the Horse Guards sufficient to keep the peace 
of the province.’ 

Nothing practical came of the Devon Commission. The Govern- 
ment of the day brought in a bill to give compensation to dispossessed 
tenants for prospective improvements of a permanent nature made 
with the consent of the landlord or under the approval of a Com- 
missioner specially appointed for the purpose. The resistance of 
the landlords in Parliament was so strong that the bill had to be 
withdrawn. Mr. Sharman Crawford resumed his agitation. He was 
followed in the leadership of the movement by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 
Mr. George Henry Moore, Mr. John Francis Maguire, and other 
men. Every now and then one Government or other took up the 
question and endeavoured to deal with it. But from first to last the 
difficulty of each Government was that which now exists. The leader 
of an Administration must reckon with his own followers. In England 
it is considered necessary, as things go, that a large proportion of a 
Cabinet should be formed of great Peers and landowners. Great Peers 
and landowners cannot be expected to be wiser and more disinterested 
than any other class of human beings. They invariably resist any 
attempt whatever to interfere with what they consider to be their 
territorial rights. No Government, therefore, thus far have ventured 
to go to the heart of the Irish land question. The object apparently 
always is to bring in some measure that shall seem to meet a part of 
the demand made by the public agitation, and yet shall not in any 
way shake the nerves of the great landowners. In every measure 
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which each succeeding Government brought in, down to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill of 1870, we find just the same kind of effort at com- 
promise. There is a futile attempt made to conciliate and satisfy 
the great landlord class, while trying to recognise the claims of the 
Irish agricultural population. In most cases the attempt so con- 
spicuously failed that all the concessions the Government could 
make did not prevent the House of Lords or the House of Commons 
from rejecting a bill, or from so mutilating it as to make it worth 
nothing whatever. Parliament was continually dropping buckets in 
the well and drawing nothing up. The Irish representation was 
itself very often so divided as to neutralise the best efforts of its most 
earnest members. The little band of which the two Sadleirs were 
conspicuous members may be said to have shattered the hopes of at 
least one generation of Irish land reformers. Even the present time 
has not wholly lost the recollection of that extraordinary knot of 
political conspirators. When some of the principal men among 
them accepted office at the hands of the Government, having pre- 
viously vowed that they would have nothing to do with any adminis- 
tration which did not make Sharman Crawford’s Bill a Cabinet 
measure, the Nation had a very amusing parody on Davis’s song, the 
Batile Eve of the Brigade. Davis’s song describes a banquet in 
which the chiefs of the Irish Brigade are engaged the night before a 
battle. They drink toasts, and amongst them : 


Here's a health to King James, and they bent as they quaffed ; 
Here’s to George the Elector, and fiercely they laughed. 


The Brass Band, in their day of ostentatious piety and patriotism, 
were used at all their public dinners to begin by drinking the health 
of the Pope. So the parody in the Nation ran thus : 


Here’s a health to the Pope, and they winked as they quaffed ; 
Here’s to old Sharman Crawford, and loudly they laughed. 


Davis had described his ‘heroes as ‘ rushing’ from the revel to join 


the parade— 
For the van is the right of the Irish Brigade. 


The author of the parody says of his patriots that— 


They rushed from the revel their claims to parade, 
For ‘tin’ is the want of the Irish Brigade. 


When Mr. Bright threw himself into the movement for land re- 
form in Ireland, it assumed, of course, a far more important political 
position than it could have had by the efforts of any number of merely 
good and earnest men like Mr. Sharman Crawford, or even by the 
combined strength of far abler men than he, men such as Sir Charles 
G. Duffy, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Maguire. Mr. Bright was the 
political precursor of Mr. Gladstone in Irish legislation. He has 
told us that he is prepared now to go much further than Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Act of 1870, and I do not myself believe that anything short 
of some bold application of the three principles which Mr. Bright 
described in his speech in Birmingham the other day would be of 
the slightest use as an effort to settle the whole question. But the 
great importance of Mr. Gladstone’s measure was that it recognised 
a certain property in the tenant. It admitted the fact that occupation 
of the land and development of its resources by energy, industry, and 
patience, do give a man a moral and political right not to be turned 
out of that land at the caprice of any owner. This is the only real ad- 
vance that has been made by legislation since the Devon Commission. 

It would be hopeless now to endeavour to settle the question by 
the mere extension of the Ulster custom to the other provinces of 
Ireland. The time has gone by for that ; and there are undoubtedly 
many parts of Ireland in which the actual evils of the system, under 
which landlords and tenants alike suffer, could not at any time have 
been encountered by an extension of the Ulster system. The Ulster 
system is effective in its own place and under the conditions amid 
which it has grown up. Its extension would no doubt be of ad- 
vantage in other places too, but there could not be a greater mistake 
for any land reformer in this country than to suppose that he is going 
to get rid of the whole difficulty of the Irish land question by re- 
commending the simple panacea of an universal extension of the 
Ulster custom. It is of much importance to see how this land 
question has grown in its dimensions and in its demands since the 
time of the Devon Commission. Sir Charles Duffy supplies one 
striking illustration. Mr. John Dillon, father of Mr. Parnell’s 
colleague in the land agitation, was one of the ablest and most in- 
fluential of the whole Young Ireland party. He was, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a Radical—that is, he was for going deeply and 
boldly into social and political abuses and eradicating the causes 
of evil. He was trusted by all in the party, because they knew that 
he was at once wise and bold. His views, I take it, represented at 
that time the high-water mark of advanced Irish land reformers. 
Let us see what it was that he claimed for Ireland :— 

What is the course (he wrote) which the people of Ireland ought to pursue ? 
They ought to join together and call with one voice for a complete remodelling of 
the laws affecting landed property. Instead of committing unmeaning murders, 
which every good man must condemn, however he may pity the unhappy wretches 
who are driven to these dreadful deeds, instead of breaking out into partial insur- 
rections, which only expose them to the vengeance of their oppressors, let them 
unite and work with a common purpose, and their combined strength cannot be 

Let them demand a revaluation of the land, and perpetuity for 
the tenant ; let them be faithful, united and bold, and this demand, founded as it 
is in justice, will not, must not, be refused. 

Now this suggestion of a sort of trades-union combination to obtain, 
as its utmost end, revaluation of the land and fixity of tenure, was 
thought to go dangerously far by even such men as Thomas Davis 
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and some of his colleagues. They feared that it would set the land 
lords against them, and they still hoped that much might be done 
for Ireland by a cordial co-operation of the landlords and the people. 
But one might well ask how many Irish land reformers who command 
any popular support or represent any strength of popular opinion in 
Ireland to-day would say that all the Irish people now ask for is a 
revaluation of the land and fixity of tenure? 

Since the days which Sir Charles Duffy describes in his ins 
teresting first volume, O’Connell’s agitation has become a tradition; 
‘Young Ireland’ has passed away; repeal has been succeeded 
by Home Rule; there have been Phoenix Societies and Fenian 
organisations—and the Land Question remains still a problem for 
solution, just as it has always been within men’s memories. Sir 
Charles Duffy has seen such questions settled in other countries 
meantime, but he finds the old controversy still going on here much 
the same as it ever was. We have lately had one other contribu- 
tion by a remarkable man towards the settlement of the dispute. 
I speak of Lord Sherbrooke’s article in the November number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Like most persons, I turned with some eager- 
ness to that article. ‘Legislation for Ireland’ is the subject we are 
all now talking about; and Lord Sherbrooke, one might have thought, 
is a man who must have some shrewd suggestions to offer on such a 
question. I confess to having put down the article with a feeling of 
disappointment and also of surprise. I have no right to complain 
that Lord Sherbrooke offers no positive suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the condition of Ireland by means of legislation. He an- 
nounces in the beginning that he has no intention to do anything of 
the kind. He says that ‘a person who feels himself quite unequal to 
answer the question “ What shall we do for Ireland?” may be quite 
competent to offer solid advice as to what we had better not do.’ 
‘Something,’ he contends, ‘ will be gained, if we can in any degree 
narrow the range of controversy, and every successful attempt to 
narrow a controversy is so much aid towards its solution.’ I entirely 
admit that a man may fairly claim to have helped toward the settle- 
ment of a controversy who can show that there are several courses of 
action which ought not under any circumstances to be taken, even 
though he is himself unable to point: out the precise course that 
ought to be followed. A puzzled stranger seeking his way to some 
particular part of London is undoubtedly indebted for some help to a 
man who, although he does not know which is the way to the place, 
can positively assure him that certain of the streets which he sees 
opening before and around him do not, any of them, lead to it. The 
disappointment I felt on finishing Lord Sherbrooke’s article came 
from the fact that he seems to have precluded himself, or allowed 
his mind to get into a condition that precludes him, from coming 
to any opinion worth listening to on the subject. Lord Sher- 
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prooke’s keen intellectual power seems to forsake him when he stands 
in front of this Irish difficulty. He becomes as hopelessly embar- 
rassed in mere legal technicalities as the driest lawyer on the other 
side of Westminster Hall. He puts names in the place of things, 
phrases for realities, with all the self-satisfied complacency of a 
medieval schoolman. I remember a Welsh fairy story about a man 
coming home at night, and having to cross a haunted moor. The 
man was usually keen of sight, strong of limb, fearless of spirit, but 
he could not get across the moor. He was under the influence of a 
fairy spell. Every tiny rivulet at his feet was magnified in his eyes 
to the dimensions of a broad and rolling stream. Every little rise of 
the turf before him became to his puzzled senses as an impassable 
mountain. Lord Sherbrooke stands in this way enchanted and be- 
wildered before the difficulties which arise for him in the shape of 
imaginary torrents and mountains. Freedom of contract is a roaring 
gulf, a pathless steep for him, over which it is impossible to get. 
‘What, he asks, ‘is a landlord or a tenant?’ and he answers the 
question himself. ‘They are persons,’ he says, ‘who have entered 
into contracts with each other, and they are nothing more. The one 
has contracted to hire land, the other has contracted to let it, on such 
terms as may be agreed upon between them, and embodied in the 
contract; that is all.” To Lord Sherbrooke’s thinking this statement 
of fact settles the question. The Irish landlords are persons who let 
land, the Irish tenants are people who want to get it to hire, that is 
all. Let them make any bargain they like. The law cannot inter- 
fere with them. They are grown persons. They are landlord and 
tenant, and that is all about it. It is strange to think that a man of 
Lord Sherbrooke’s keen intellect could think that a formidable and 
complicated question, involving the welfare of the great mass of a 
population, and about which generations have disputed in a kind of 
civil war, is to be settled by a pedantic formula about the right of 
the landlord and the right of the tenant. The reality of the question 
is, that the limited, and inevitably limited, material out of which the 
great mass of the Irish population have to make their living is at 
present held under conditions which the advocates of the Irish occu- 
piers say render it impossible for them to live. As the landlord now 
holds the limited portion of land, incapable of increase, to which the 
rural populations have to look for a living, the advocates of land re- 
form say that the rural population cannot live. If Lord Sherbrooke 
could show that this statement of the case'is altogether unjust, and 
that the conditions are favourable to the prosperity of the tenant as 
well as to that of the landlord, then of course the question would be 
answered. But the case as stated by the Irish land advocate is no 
more touched by Lord Sherbrooke’s formula about freedom of con- 
tract than the complaint of a number of passengers in mid-Atlantic 
that the captain refused to give them any food to eat unless they 
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would pay for it some enormous price is to be settled by the same 
sort of declaration. One man has food to sell. Other persons want 
food to eat. Let the one ask what he likes for the food; if the others 
do not give what he asks, that is their affair ; it is a question of free- 
dom of contract. Lord Sherbrooke, I know, is not above reading a 
romance, and even a French romance. He may remember, perhaps, 
the case of the banker Danglars in the Cownt of Monte Christo, who 
is taken prisoner by the brigand chief. The brigand chief offers to 
feed him as often and as comfortably as he pleases, only he makes an 
enormous demand for every article he serves. Even the wealthy 
banker is utterly unable to continue to pay the vast sums which his 
host demands for the food he is willing to give him. Would Lord 
Sherbrooke say that no third party ought to interfere? This is free- 
dom of contract. One man has soup and chickens to sell, the other 
man wants soup and chickens to eat. The one offers them for prices 
he thinks himself entitled to demand; it is for the other to accept or 
not, as he pleases. Both are grown men, responsible for their actions, 
capable of deciding for themselves. It is the most obvious case of 
freedom of contract in its natural exercise. I find Lord Sherbrooke’s 
argument very well anticipated in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s book, The 
Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question, to which I have 
already referred. Mr. Barry O’Brien answers with the simple truth 
that the Irish tenants cannot help themselves in what they do. ‘ They 
make the best terms they can, which in truth means bowing to 
whatever the omnipotent master of the situation imposes.’ Then he 
goes on to put a question himself in illustration of the case. ‘Why 
does Parliament regulate or fix and limit the price which a railway 
company charges me for my travelling ticket ? Why are not we, the 
contracting parties, the railway company and myself, left to settle 
between us how much the price in every particular case shall be? It 
is because the law says we are not free contracting parties; the rail- 
way company has a monopoly of that which is, in a sense, a necessity 
to me and others, and if, when I stood at the ticket office, the matter 
were left to contract, I should practically have to give them 5s. a 
mile if they demanded it.’ If this is not freedom of contract, then I 
contend that the case of the Irish peasant population, compelled to 
choose between starvation and taking the land on the landlord’s terms, 
that land which cannot be added to one acre by all the efforts of man, 
is just as little illustration of the reality of freedom of contract. In- 
deed, Lord Sherbrooke himself settles the question a little further on 
when he has not this particular point of his own in view and is think- 
ing of something else. ‘There is no real bargain,’ he says, ‘ when 
ene side cannot afford to refuse whatever terms the other sees fit to 
impose.’ It seems almost inconceivable how a man of Lord Sher- 
brooke’s ability could be so careless as to let fall from his pen this 
just and incontrovertible maxim when he had spent one or two 
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lively pages before in trying to fill our minds with the very opposite 
idea. Lord Sherbrooke complains of ‘ the tendency, already far too 
strong in Ireland, to look to the land as the only source of wealth and 
well-being.’ Could Lord Sherbrooke suggest to us what other source 
of wealth and well-being the great majority of the population in many 
of the Irish counties have to look to? Can he suggest how manu- 
factures could be established in places which are fit for nothing but 
agricultural occupation? Can he tell us how to find coal-mines 
where coal-mines are not, or to dig up iron from places in which nature 
has made no store of this commodity? It is unreasonable, no doubt, 
of those Irish that they will only look to the land as the means of 
their living. I may refer Lord Sherbrooke to another authority in 
French literature. He will remember, perhaps, the familiar story 
told by Rousseau of a French princess, whom people since, whether 
rightly or wrongly I know not, have said to be Marie Antoinette, 
who wondered why the poor in France could want bread when there 
were such nice little cakes to be bought in the shops. The unreason- 
ableness of the French poor was after all greater than that of the 
Irish. There were the cakes if they only had the money to buy 
them. In Ireland, money or no money, there does not seem any 
source of well-being for at least a great proportion of the population 
but the land they till. Another contribution Lord Sherbrooke gives 
to the settlement of the immediate controversy is the declaration that 
a time when the public mind is greatly excited by some claim, or 
grievance, or suffering, is not the time for legislation to remove it. 
‘The time,’ he says, ‘ for considering great and drastic changes is not 
well-chosen amid scenes of heat and violence. Then is the time to 
stand by the laws as they are, and to see, as far as the power of Govern- 
ment goes, that they are respected and obeyed.’ History does not 
furnish us with many successful instances of the philosophic resolve 
to stand by the laws as they are in times of great popular excitement 
caused by suffering. I do not think the history of modern France 
is encouraging to Lord Sherbrooke’s disciples, nor certainly is the 
modern history of England. I should have thought the most whole- 
some lesson we have always been drawing from the successful working 
of the English Constitution is that its special virtue is that very 
flexibility by which in times of excitement it admits and accepts a 
change in the laws. The philosophic statesman who waits for the 
quiet hour to come when change can be methodically debated and 
soberly prepared, is likely to find out all of a sudden that the wave of 
change declines to wait for that distant period, and has broken down 
the dams and rushed over the philosopher and his study. 

Lord Sherbrooke is very angry with the members of the Devon 
Commission for declaring that ‘the tenant’s equitable right to a re- 
muneration for his judiciously invested labour and capital is not 
likely to be disputed in the abstract.’ ‘This property,’ says the 
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Report, ‘is undoubtedly his own.’ If the intercourse or joint co- 
operation of landlord and tenant should for any reason terminate, ¢ it 
ought not to be without a just settlement of the account between 
them.’ ‘Thus, then, the labour and capital which a tenant may em- 
ploy, to call these qualities into activity, are the equally distinct 
property of the tenant.’ Lord Sherbrooke denies that there is any 
such recognition of a right of property in the tenant. But it is not 
easy to understand whether, in this denial, he really means to dispute 
the fact that the tenant’s right is already recognised in the Act of 
1870, which he himself, as a member of the Cabinet, actually helped 
to pass, or whether he is going back to the first principles of the 
question, and means to contend, philosophically, that the fact of a 
man’s having developed the resources of a certain piece of land gives 
him no more claim to any interest in the permanent result of his 
labour than the horse or the ox has who is fastened to the plough. If 
Lord Sherbrooke put this bluntly as his view of the morality of 
the case, it would then be more easy to argue with him. It would 
be easy to show that such a principle has never been practically ac- 
knowledged in any country of the world where there was a large rural 
population, and which had risen above the level of barbarism. As 
Mr. Mill well reminded Lord Sherbrooke, when Lord Sherbrooke was 
Mr. Lowe, the whole land system of England is peculiar and un- 
common. ‘The Irish circumstances and the Irish ideas as to social 
and agricultural economy,’ said Mr. Mill, ‘ are the general ideas and 
circumstances of the human race. . . . Ireland is in the main stream 
of human existence, and human feeling and opinion. It is England 
that is in one of the lateral channels.’ 

If the Government, if any Government, mean to legislate with 
any profit on this Irish land question, they ought to ask themselves 
in the beginning, what is it that they really have in view as their 
primary object? Is it, or is it not, first of all to secure the means 
of life and give a chance for the development and prosperity of the 
vast mass of the Irish agricultural population? If they will keep 
that object steadily before their eyes, I cannot but think that states- 
manship will find the way, not of settling this great question by one 
stroke of the pen, but of putting it in the way of gradually settling 
itself. But if they are only inclined to attempt to do this in some 
way which will at once reconcile itself to the prejudices and the 
privileged interests of the great landlord class, then they had better 
let it alone for the present. They can do nothing but add one other 
wreck to the many legislative wrecks which have been decaying on 
the political strand since the days of the Devon Commission. Every 
ten years that the real object of legislation is missed or neglected, 
the exigency of the question becomes greater, and its settlement 
seems to involve a more venturous attempt. It now seems an easy 
thing enough to have drawn up a Land Bill which would have 
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entirely satisfied the late Mr. Dillon at the time of which Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy speaks. It seems almost nothing to concede the extreme 
demands that were made by Sharman Crawford and his colleagues. 
Each of these demands was denounced as confiscation at the time. 
There is scarcely a landlord in either House of Parliament who does 
not now go about declaring his willingness to acknowledge the justice 
of any such claims as Sharman Crawford once made. The political 
condition of Ireland has certainly not grown more easy to deal with 
since the Young Ireland days. The feeling of discontent is much 
stronger and much deeper now than it was then. I should like some 
practical Englishman to tell me what he thinks is likely to come 
within the next ten years, if in the meantime a Government is not 
found strong and resolute enough to risk all on the chance of putting 
this Irish land question fairly in the way of a complete settlement. 

Meanwhile Lord Sherbrooke’s article contains one sentence for 
which a good many of us Irish politicians will thank its author. 
Having argued at some length as to the hopelessness of doing any- 
thing for Ireland, he winds up by saying, ‘ Ireland cannot possibly do 
us a greater favour than by following the course which leads most 
directly to her own wealth and happiness.’ Exactly. That is pre- 
cisely what those who think as I do have long been asking the 
English Government and the English people to permit Ireland to 
attempt. Let her follow the course which leads most directly to her 
own wealth and happiness. As there is no means of finding, even in 
the utterances of Lord Sherbrooke himself, a heaven-inspired oracle 
to proclaim in advance what that course should be, we only ask that 
Ireland, that is the Irish people, should be allowed to try for them- 
selves in what direction it lies. 

Justin McCartuy. 
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THE IRISH ‘POOR MAN’ 


Tue heavens are clear and bright, the autumn sun is shining on well- 
saved hay, fine haggarts of corn and oats, and many and large pits of 
potatoes, and yet the island is full of wars and rumours of wars. The 
wars have made themselves heard throughout the world ; let us leave 
them and turn to the mutterings of a danger that is present though 
as yet unseen. The holders of land in Ireland may now be left to 
make their own terms; we may regard their claim as one certain to 
be granted to the farthest point to which justice can go—perhaps 
farther. In satisfying the present holders of land, a great act will be 
done, but not all. There is yet another class to be dealt with, and 
that the most dangerous—those who class themselves as ‘ the poor 
man,’—that is, those who possess neither home nor birthright in the 
land, the agricultural labourers, the village artisans, and the men 
who work in small towns at odd jobs of various labour. 

What is the present position of an industrious and sober young 
man who stays in Ireland as a labourer? What is the utmost of his 
hopes, the utmost bound of his chances? Except in the compara- 
tively rare instance of the demesne labourers of a good resident 
landlord, his chances may be stated as follows :—A house that no 
other European peasant would occupy, two shillings a day, or possibly 
two and sixpence in stirring times; but more probably one-and- 
sixpence, or even less. If he is fortunate enough to have a bit of 
land from the farmer who employs him, he, as a rule, is compelled to 
pay twice its value or more. One pound the quarter acre is a 
common charge for land held by the farmer at two pound an acre. 
The labourer has to fence, manure, &c. the bit of land, and has no 
security either for it or for his house ; for the latter, bad as it is, he 
pays from one pound to five pound a year. He is absolutely at the 
mercy of the farmer, and is only too frequently hounded to and from 
his work with curses like a dog. If he defies his employer, his house, 
his bit of land, his wages, all go at once ; he is left as a waif to ‘ travel 
the road’ with his helpless family, glad to find some miserable cabin 
wherein he can lay himself and them by the fireside and pay a shilling 
a week for a bed of straw and a roof. 

Tradesmen, except village shoemakers, are somewhat better off | 
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as regards wage, but their work is uncertain, and they too have no 
hope of a home; consequently they are trained to drink, and learn it 
as thoroughly as they do their business. Their wretchedness is more 
their own fault than the wretchedness of the labourers ; but I believe 
the same cure might heal both sores, starvation and drink. Is that 
cure emigration ? 

It does not need showing that for the individual unskilled youth, 
male or female, emigration is the only answer possible in the present 
state of things in Ireland. But how about the Nation? There is 
such a thing as natural selection in the human race as well as amongst 
animals. What is the process of natural selection now going on in 
{reland? Before speaking of it, however, I must refer to one of the 
remedies praised of political economists, and show that it cannot be 
counted on as a help in Ireland, namely the restriction of marriage. 
Irishmen, with all their faults, are affectionate, lovers of children, of 
home, and of women, chaste, and of a religion that counts marriage 
asa sacrament. For all these reasons marriage must be counted 
with. Also, for the labourer, who is abroad from early morning to 
nightfall, a wife is a necessity. Why marry young though? Because 
then his children are helpless at the time of life when he can best 
support them, and are in their turn able to help him when he begins 
to fail. It is better policy, to say nothing of natural inclinations, 
that a labourer should marry young than old. What can he lay by 
in his youth from his small earnings that could support a family of 
seven children when his arm is feeble and his head is grey. Marriage 
then is something we must reckon with. 

A young man stays in Ireland, marries at three-and-twenty, has 
‘ny number of children up to fourteen, without being commented on, 
except as the father of ‘a long family.’ For a few years his wages 

“suffice ; but soon children increase, a rainy season, or a cold season, or 
a slack season sets in; then credit is called to help, then the ‘ gombeen- 
man,’ the usurer ; then all resources being exhausted, beggary begins. 
The wife and youngest children tramp: round the country, or may be 
seen, as I have seen them, seeking in the dark evening and winter’s 
snow for the tops of the seawrack as a supper. ‘How do the people 
live?’ I have often asked of themselves. ‘ How can they support life 
even in ordinary years?’ ‘They do not live, they starve, is the 
“answer I have got. ‘ Howdo they bring their children up?’ ‘They 
bring them up in rags and beggary and starvation.’ There is the 
answer, and it isa trueone. This is the reward of the man who stays 
in Ireland, and does his work according to his light. Now for the 
other side. 

A lad of nineteen, strong, vigorous, unspoilt, full of intelligence, 
and with a certain amount of book-learning, asks himself what he shall 
do. His brother or his uncle in some of the colonies, or America, 
answers the question for him, and says, ‘Come out tome. Here you 
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will earn from three to seven or more dollars a day; here you will 
have méat and cream; and good clothing; here you will find friends 
and kinsfolk and aequaintance; here, if you wish to marry, there are 
plenty of “neighbouring girls” (i.e. girls from the same neighbour- 
hood in the old country), who are earning their thirty or forty 
pounds a year, who dress better than the ladies do at home, and to 
whom you will be able to give every comfort in a nice house of your 
very own, and perhaps a piece of land. Here you will have a vote, 
and have the whole sphere of politics open to you, and here you will 
be free from England. This is the real free Ireland, come—’ and he 
goes, and the nation loses him. Let us see who the nation retains, 

Take any letter from America written from the poor to the poor, 
what will you find in it? As above to the industrious, to the young, 
the strong, and the good; what to the worthless, the drunkards, the 
idlers? ‘ Let no man come out to America that will not work. He 
will be better at home.’ Here he will starve ; here, ‘if a man will not 
work, neither let him eat,’ is the practical rule, and the people know 
it. The bad stay at home. How do they live then? If for the 
righteous there is searcely a place found, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinners appear? Strange to say, Ireland is the place for them. 
Now I will describe their lives. 

This man, that ‘will not respect himself, that cares not to live 
honestly, or cleanly, soberly, or chastely. He marries (in Ireland 
even the worst will probably marry) at the age of nineteen, having 
neither house nor means. He lodges probably with his father-in-law, 
his wife being a product of the ‘ beggary and starvation’ described 
above. ‘They toss a heap of straw in some corner of the cabin, and so 
they live, as regards their setting up in married life. He gets a job 
of work when jobs are going, and spends a good part in the public- 
house, for he knows his wife has been working for him. How? she— 
very probably trained from infancy to the business—-is tramping the 
roads with an infant on her back and another on each side, stopping 
at every house, rich and poor. The poor man gives his three of four 
potatoes, his handful of flour. He thinks it wrong to refuse. She 
passes on, perhaps as she goes by ‘whipping’ the apron of his 
wife or his child’s shift off the drying hedge, and hiding them in 
her garments, to the rich man’s house; there she gets a bit of 
silver, or a lump of bread, or a pot of dripping; then to the dairy- 
farmer’s ; here she pours into her can a cup of milk (milk not to be 
bought for the dying child by those who will not beg). Here she sits 
down with or after the labourers, and has her dinner, and perhaps her 
bit of bacon. So through the day, till she goes,home rejoicing at 
night, her bag well filled with potatoes, which she sells again for 
money; her second bag with flour for a cake; her little can full of 
milk for her ragged, unkempt, unschooled children. The money from 
the sale of the potatoes turns into tea and whisky, and if times are 
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hard the whole family will tramp together to some more prosperous 


county, or sometimes travel in state with a donkey cart owned or 
borrowed. The inhabitants of North Kerry habitually invade 
Limerick every summer when the potatoes fail at home. The more 
worthless the people, the more such a manner of living will suit them. 
They can eat, drink, and live together—what do they want more ? 
what do such as they care for cleanliness, or decency, or knowledge, 
or God-fearingness. There is no country in Europe offers so easy a 
means of life. to the worthless scoundrel and his slattern wife as does 
Ireland ; no country where an industrious honest man finds it more 
impossible to save himself and his children from sinking into the 
class where easy beggary will provide food honest labour can scarce 
secure. 

This is the state of the ‘ poor man’! class as it is, is it to continue 
so? It neither should nor can continue. Make the farmer secure 
in all just rights, give him his most extravagant demands: you have as 
yet but skinned the wound ; you have but cooled the lava on the mouth 
of a voleano ; the explosion will come, and come quickly—not twenty 
years, not ten years hence, but in a few months—it may be in a few 
days, after you have laid aside your healing tools and your cooling 
apparatus, whatever it may be. And this revolution will be a 
revolution of the most dangerous elements; it will be the rising of a 
class that hates the class above it with an unspeakable hatred, for so 
the labourers hate the farmers. It will be a rising of a class that 
feels it is fighting for life; that regards murder as war; that looks 
upon the legal attainment of an end injurious to a poor neigh- 
bour as a crime to be washed out with blood, that cries ‘ Amen’ to 
cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s landmark. A revolution, 
not a political revolution, but a social revolution of this nature, is 
what the Government will have to deal with, and that before many 
days are out—whether days of years, or of weeks, or of days I know 
not, but soon. But why? Why, having borne so long, so silently, 
should they not bear still longer? For many reasons. 

First, because they fully realise that in the present settlement of 
the land question is their time—it is now or never with them. Their 
experience of the farming classes leads them to expect in them 
harsher masters than in the landlords. They see that the upshot of 
the more complete hold of the farmers on the land will be that not 
unfrequently the landlords will leave Ireland, and with the landlords 
will go the best wages, the best houses, and the most considerate 
employers. The labourers are not unwilling that the farmers should 
receive a better security than heretofore, but they dread them as 
masters, They have already been forced to feel in many places 


1 ITuse this word as it is used by the people, and as a more inclusive word than 
‘labourer, taking in as it does hucksters and these who make out life in many and 
Yarious ways, 
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that the present agitation is more likely to injure than to help them, 
and they are inclined to say, ‘ Let us stand by the landlords.’ Their 
notion is, that where the landlord is unable to recover rents, or let 
land through the action of the Land League, he should hand the 
disputed lands to a kind of commune of labourers, and let them fight 
the Land League. They say, if the landlords did this, the Land 
League would be dead in six months. It has been done in one 
instance, with the result that the labourers openly defied the Land 
League when it tried to put back the evicted tenant. It is the old 
story of king and people versus the nobles. This card might now be 
played with success by the landlords ; but if they cease to have power, 
then the labourers must deal with the farmers alone. 

Supposing that next year a settlement of the land question is 
carried through Parliament, granting to the tenants tenant-right 
pure and simple, what would be the result to the labourers? First, 
that it would be more difficult than ever for the landlords to secure a 
bit of land on which to build respectable houses. Secondly, either 
the farmers must be granted the power of sub-letting, or this power 
must be refused to them. In the first case, the tyranny and misery 
of middlemen leases would begin again, and such instances as the 
following—which I believe to be an exact statement of a case I know 
—would be even more frequent than at present. A B holds three 
quarters of an acre of land, and a hovel, which he keeps in repair 
himself. For house and land he pays at the rate of 4/. 10s. an acre; 
the farmer, his employer, paying for the same land 16s. an acre to 
the landlord. This would be the result of sub-letting. If the 
farmers cannot sub-let, the labourers will be forced into the towns, 
often miles from their work, and if eight, nine, or ten shillings a week 
is poverty in the country, it is starvation in the towns. Either alter- 
native is one to drive them to despair, and a social revolt, founded on 
the despair of succeeding generations, is a danger no government 
would readily face. This fear is what, at present, tends to bring toa 
crisis the long, moaning misery and discontent of a whole class: 
this, and the distress of last winter, which showed so plainly that at 
any moment their small hold on life might fail them. It was said 
that the labourers were not so universally affected by the distress as 
the farmers last year, that they were not so very much worse off than 
usual, They could not be much worse and live. Last year the 
difference between their normal misery and starvation was filled by 
the relief funds; but many a man in Ireland lived for months on one 
or two meals of Indian meal a day, or, worse still, on turnips. Here 
men were coming from a distance to work at 10d. a day—5s. a week 
fine-weather wages. 

These men who live in Ireland in poverty such as this have rela- 
tions in every quarter of the world, scattered as the thistle-down on 
every wind of heaven. I suppose that in county Limerick there is 
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not one household of the poorer classes from which some member 
has not emigrated. This emigration has been going on ceaselessly 
since ’48, and yet the labourers are as I describe. Is not this answer 
enough to those who advocate emigration alone as a panacea for all 
our ills? What does emigration do, not for the man who goes, but 
for the country he leaves behind? It takes, as I showed, the best 
blood. It impoverishes the small shopkeepers; it takes the market 
from manufacturers; it makes of railway stock and other companies a 
loss; and as to the individual labourers who remain, it has perhaps 
given them an uncertain increase of a shilling a week in their wages— 
not that it would be desirable to check emigration, but that emigra- 
tion should be the natural throwing off from the body politic of the 
needless particles, not the draining away of the life-blood of a nation. 

As Ireland now stands, or rather as Irish families now are, there 
is small danger of checking emigration. The people have such in- 
numerable relations, friends, interests, and affections in other coun- 
tries, and the young are so keen with the wish to see the world,- 
that it is now only dire poverty holds them back. Emigration would 
not be checked by increase of prosperity at home, but immigration 
would be very much encouraged. Should that be regretted? I think 
not. I believe the wealth of the Irish out of Ireland is the source 
from which we might really draw the long-talked-of myth, ‘ capital.’ 
I believe that Ireland might be as a lake to which the fertilising 
streams of capital might flow in from the most distant and unheard- 
of sources, and I look on it as one of the main advantages in the 
scheme I propose to unfold, that it would induce the immigration of 
men who have gathered ‘their handful of halfpence’ in America, 
but whose health, as very frequently happens, cannot stand the 
American climate, or who come home from sheer love of country— 
and how many would come ? 

If immigrators could make for themselves comfortable homes in 
Ireland, I see no reason why Ireland should not be as wealthy as 
France, and more happily wealthy for the poorer classes than England. 
Every island, town, and country on the globe, wherein the feet of Irish- 
men are treading, would send its successful sons ‘home’ to the land 
they have loved, their Jerusalem. ‘I would rather be a lamp-post in 
Treland than the President in Canada,’ as one young man expressed it 
in a letter home. 

Then emigration would go on, not as now, a parting till death 
from father, and mother, and home—a parting ill-omened for Ireland 
and for England. In touching words Mrs. Knox, herself an Irish- 
woman and an exile, has painted the everyday sight of Ireland. 


Oh, Eire, land of tears, 
The hour draws nigh, 

I see the faces wan, 

I hear the cry. 
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The loved and loving part, 
By hard fate driven, 

On earth they have no other meeting — 
May they meet in heaven. 


Must the father part the son? 
Must he return alone, 
To his silent cabin door, 
To his cold hearthstone ? 
Must the aged care the house ? 
Must they die alone, 
Unfollowed be their burying 
Their graves unknown ? 


Not as this would the emigration be then. It would be the 
natural outpouring of the love of change and of success and riches ; 
it would be gilt with the hope of a home-coming in prosperity ; Irish- 
men would then go forth to conquer the world, that they might 
return to adorn the mistress of their love, their country. The poor 
would go, the rich would return and give employment, or, if working 
men, they would be accustomed to wages a man can live on, and 
would refuse to work, or to allow their friends to work, for starvation 
wages. Being independent, they would force the wages up. It has 
been proved hopeless, by the experience of the last twenty years, to 
expect that wages will go up of themselves, simply as a result of star- 
vation and emigration combined. Men must work for what is given 
them, or die if they have no money in their pockets. 

Is any scheme possible which would make the labourers indepen- 
dent, encourage the inflow of successful men and of their capital ? 
I believe such a scheme is possible. A well-grounded hope is the 
best cure for the sins of despair; the miserable and degraded, those 
most incapable of self-succour, can be saved, if at all, by hope alone. 
They are the most difficult class to deal with; they deliberately throw 
away the means of life, they rather starve than send their children to 
service or make an effort for self-redemption. They are beaten to the 
ground like the broken ears of corn, and yet they and their children 
are the very roots of the nation, and who can make a tree grow whose 
roots lie clotted and twisted in stagnant soil? It lies as a great 
difficulty in the way of all improvement, that so many are content 
merely to exist; but for that very reason should not a hand 
be stretched to rouse them from their dejected sloth? Not a 
hand by way of gift, but some chance of living as men, some home 
they may hope to call their own, some prize for which they may 
strive. 

I should, then, propose for the righting of those evils a scheme on 
the same lines as the Church Commission. Let the Government take 
up compulsorily from the present holders a reserve of land, the 
amount being proportional to the extent of farm or domain, taking 
no land from the small farms, but from each twenty or thirty acre 
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farm reserving one acre. The advantages of thus taking the reserve 
proportionally to the large farms in preference to the principle of 
taking it so many acres to the mile are various. The first and most 
important advantage is that I believe it would hit the sense of justice 
in the country ; the labourer, not wishing to injure the small farmers, 
who are, like himself, struggling for life, but feeling galled by the 
sight of men allowing hundreds of acres of land to lie waste, and no 
corner spared for ‘the poor man.’ Again, if the land taken be pro- 
portional to the size of the farms, the at present thinly peopled rich 
lands from which the Irish were driven ‘to hell or Connaught,’ would 
be once more thrown open to the poor, whereas the over-peopled 
poor districts would be slightly affected, as there the farmers labour 
themselves. Perhaps the further portion of my scheme might aid 
migration from the poor parts to the rich. 

The Government, then, having, in the approaching great settle- 
ment, bought one acre in every twenty out of the large farms, should 
pay the proprietor and the tenant at a fixed, not exorbitant rate, say 
twenty years’ purchase of Griffith’s valuation, with allowance to the 
landlord and tenant for increased value and improvements, such 
value going to the tenant, unless the landlord could prove natural 
increase of value or work done. The burden of proof on the landlord, 
as tenant’s small work, though invaluable, is unvaluable. By adopting 
such means of valuation, rack-renting landlords would have no advan- 
tage over just men. ; 

Waste lands might also be bought and thrown in with the reserve, 
and land would also be needed in the neighbourhood of villages and 

‘towns, a sort of communal lot, that could be hired without houses in 
small portions. 

Government being the holders of these reserve lands should ap- 
portion one-acre lots to the present labourers where good houses 
exist, and in the case of domain labourers the present plots of land 
should be enlarged, if possible, and the houses bought at an estimate 
of value. Though the domain labourers on some estates are well cared 
for, I fancy, that asa rule, they too require protection in their homes. 
Hitherto, the landlords’ cottages being the only habitable houses, the 
competition for them has been great, but if good houses and good 
plots of land were within the reach of any industrious man the land- 
lords would have to do more than hitherto if they wished to keep the 
pick of the labour market. 

The minimum piece of ground should be one acre. These single- 
acre plots we may assume to go with the existing labourers’ plots, 
and with them would in many cases go the houses. These should be 
either destroyed or improved into neat little cottages. The people 
do not ask much as yet, poor fellows. A kitchen and a room above 
is §as nice a house as you would see’ in their eyes, but that would 
hardly do. However, for 80/. at the outside, a good house could be 
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built, with some out-building; and toward this sum it might be 
right to tax landlord and tenants (as they are responsible for the: 
present state of things) to the amount of 10/. apiece, payable by 
degrees. 

The one-acre plots and the house should be let to the labourers at 
the lowest rent that would cover interest, expenses of repair, insur- 
ance, collection of rents, bad debts, &c. The tax-collectors might 
collect the rents, which should be payable before occupation. That is, 
the man should ask for his house with his first year’s rent in his hand. 
If unable to pay the second year, he should be at once evicted, but be 
allowed to sell the goodwill, not directly to his successor, but to the 
Government. He should be allowed to make his own bargain, for 
everybody likes their own bargain. He, A B, says to the agent: ‘I 
cannot hold the land; here is B C, who offers me two pounds to be 
allowed to enter, if you will receive him asa tenant.’ B C pays to 
Government two pounds ; Government pays same to A B. This pre- 
caution would check sale of land to neighbouring farmers, &c. No 
holder of Government plots should receive outdoor relief, but the land 
should not be taken from the family on account of a short stay in the 
workhouse, the rent being paid. 

It is clearly desirable that the labourer should have the power of 
making his piece of land his savings bank, and he should be able to 
buy out his holding by degrees. As for instance, he comes to the 
agent and says, ‘My son in America sends me 5l., here it is.’ It is 
his first instalment, placed with interest to his credit as part of the 
fee-simple. Next year he will be able to lay by a pound or so, always 
adding, and the Post Office Savings Banks should be open to small 
deposits for the purpose. Tables should be printed, showing the exact 
increase through accumulation of interest, and the subject should be 
thoroughly taught in the most direct form in the National Schools, as. 
also the computation of decrease of rents, as thus.— 

Times of pressure come; it is no longer a question of laying by, 
but of tiding on to good times. He says to Government, ‘ Your rent. 
is interest on money expended ; I have repaid to you a third of that 
money ; lower your rent to the interest of your share of the property.’ 
For every pound he paid in, even if he continued to pay the original 
rent, a less share would be due to the Government. If the men once 
felt they could buy out their rent in this manner, even before buying 
the whole fee-simple, they would be greatly encouraged to do so in 
good years, when perhaps they would feel it hopeless to attempt 
the sum total of the fee-simple. Irish children are, I believe, singu- 
larly quick at arithmetic; the parents would soon understand, if it. 
were clearly taught to the children in a practical form. Of course, if 
a man wished to go, he should have all his money back with interest, 
and thus he could insure his life; his widow, too, might be allowed 
to draw on his deposit, and so hold on till her boys came of age to 
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help. Every improvement and ornament would add to the value of 
the goodwill ; the man would be a free man, not a slave. 

We will suppose now the one-acre man has bought out the fee- 
simple of house and land. Is all chance of further improvement to 
be closed to him? No’; for the Government has more land reserved; 
divided into two, three, four, and five-acre good plots; it has also 
waste lands in plots ranging up to twenty acres. A B, having bought 
his fee-simple, re-sells to Government, gets his good-will from his 
successor, and so, his pocket full of cash, goes to the next agent, offers 
his bid for the land, which should be regularly advertised ; a certain 
proportion of the fee-simple being required as entrance money on the 
plots above one acre ; and so he settles into his tiny farm, to redeem it 
too. He labours, and his children labour on it, and he goes out to 
hire, to save money to buy; he sends his children to service and to 
America to earn for him ; the greed of thrift has sprung up with its 
attendant virtues (for the nation) of hardness to beggars and sharp 
canniness. He is the Irishman as you see him out of Ireland even 
now; once the owner of a five-acre plot he is an independent man, 
able to enter into competition with the farmers and holders of land, 
the sale of land being then presumably free. 

It will be asked—‘ This is a long process. What, meanwhile, is 
the Government to do with the larger plots?’ There is where 
immigration would work. A mason left my brother’s employment 
in the spring; before the year was out he sent home 60/1. An 
immensity of money would return to Ireland if it got a chance. It 
would buy up these Government plots either for relatives or for a 
home for immigrants. Now money returns by millions, but mostly 
in the form of emigration tickets paid to the steamboat companies 
and bearing no fruit in Ireland. Then money—probably in much 
larger sums—would tend to remain in the country, and would aid 
the small tradesmen, artisans and hucksters, who themselves would 
save, to buy a home, instead of drinking all their spare cash, ‘ because 
you wouldn’t feel the difference of the few shillings to put it by.’ 
Every man who had money to buy his holding would give employ- 
ment. A man with three acres would go out as a labourer part of 
the year, and for other parts he would need help. “A good deal of 
give and take would go on between the holders of plots. Employment 
for children would be constant. The children are now brought up in 
enforced idleness, except for schooling ; then every household would be 
at work in common. Improvements of all kinds should be freely 
allowed, and many would be the small jobs for mason and carpenter. 
Now cases like the following are the reward of industry. W. W. built a 
house and a workshop, or rather his uncle did so. The workshop is 
taken by the landlord and given to another, no reduction of rent 
being made. On the death of the old people, W. W., who had paid up 
their old rents and was their successor, asks for the house. He is told 
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to bid; offers nearly double rent, and to make repairs, and is promised 
a thirty-one years’ lease. He expends 25/. on house and asks for lease. 
Is offered a lease on a man’s life instead of the thirty-one years. He 
refuses, and stays on as a yearly tenant, having also built a new 
workshop, &c., though he has no security. People improve now, 
when in all reason they ought not to do so; if they had hope and 
security, work would go on apace, and on no matter how small a 
hand-tilled garden, numbers of little matters are daily wanted, which 
in the making and in the using would give employment and repay it. 

As things now stand, no regular employment is given, from the 1st 
of October to the lst of February. It is a matter of luck, and men 
learn to be idle, and so do the children. They get accustomed to a 
wintry semi-starvation, and. when men have got to that it is very 
hard to raise them. They hunger for land or work, and they get 
neither. The law cannot give them work nor rise of wages, but it 
could give them land and hope. It will be said, ‘We are having a 
lesson this year against undertaking the position of Irish landlords.’ 
But, first, the Government will not rack-rent, it will not suck up the 
value of men’s improvements. It is more powerful, more punctual, 
and less indulgent than landlords: it will hold the value, and much 
more than the value of the rent owed, and, above all, every pound a 
man wishes to lessen his rent he lessens his own part property in the 
land. The Government rent would be based on the clearest and 
simplest sum, and would be plain to the simplest instead of being a 
capricious extraction of the pound of flesh. No other landlord could 
afford house and land as cheap as Government ; therefore they would 
prefer the Government houses. 

Proceedings should be taken against defaulters as now for taxes. 
Building and repairs should be done under the Board of Works 
(renovated) ; rents collected by the tax-collectors, and weekly savings 
towards purchase by the Post Office. All might be done simply and 
cheaply out of the present staffs. 

It appears to me that one change in the law might help in 
rescuing the poor, that is, the extending of the Bankruptcy Laws to 
all classes. Ifa man could be sold up and cleared of old debts any 
day, I think the ‘ gombeen-man’ would not have a good time, and 
the honest traders would not allow credit to run on as it does now. 

According as the fee-simples were bought out, I should allow the 
Government to enter the market as purchaser to the extent of the 
money originally voted for the first purchase of land now. The 
Government should have the power of re-selling according to above 
scheme, dividing the land so bought in plots not exceeding the value 
of a five-acre plot of fair land. A five-acre plot of county Limerick 
land could well support a family; but of Donegal, fifteen would not 
be too much, or indeed would be far too little in parts. 

The money would so turn over, some slight margin might be left 
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for profit, and the whole country might then be peopled with in- 
dustrious labourers who hoped to rise, with immigrants who had 
already collected their ‘ handful of half-pence,’ with artisans who had 
saved their wages instead of drinking them, as they almost invariably 
do now, and with household servants who, here or abroad, had bided 
their time to seek a home. 

Treland is suffering now from stagnation, not from over-population. 
Tear aside the bonds of entail, legal expenses, &c., put a staff in the 
hand of the weak and throw a rope to the drowning; bring back 
her successful exiles; and commerce will return, and knowledge of 
practical arts will arise ; the life-blood of the nation will flow again ; 
and if we do have Home Rule, it will be the rule of a happy, hopeful 
people, not of a people lost in misery and despair. 


CHARLOTTE G. O’BRIEN. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing the above, a ‘ Labour League’ has spread silently through Limerick 
and Cork, if not further, 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


In reading more than once Lord Sherbrooke’s able article on ‘ Legis- 
lation for Ireland,’ in your Review of this month, two things strike 
me forcibly: the closeness and accuracy of his reasoning as regards 
the rest of the civilised world ; and his Lordship’s inaccuracy as to the 
thoughts, feelings, and expectations of the Irish tenant. In en- 
deavouring to test this matter, I will take but one sentence of Lord 
Sherbrooke’s. Much turns on that one sentence (p. 684)—*‘ Not- 
withstanding all that the Devon Commission may say, the Irish tenant 
knows perfectly well that he has no claim, in equity or otherwise, to 
payment for the cabin he may build, the bog he may drain, or the 
stones he may roll away.’ True, according to the laws under which 
he lives, or did live until the passing of the Land Act, he has no such 
claim; but that he ‘knows’ that such is the case ‘in equity’ is the 
reverse of the fact. 

The Irish people are to the last degree credulous, and Ireland is 
the hotbed of misstatements. In the very year which is not yet 
concluded, a famine was proclaimed, which had no existence, though 
there was much distress in a few isolated limited districts. A gentle- 
man on one side of politics drew upon the charity of our cousins in 
the United States, by the plea that a thousand people had died of 
starvation in the county in which I live, where not one person has 
died of starvation, or was ever likely to do so; while, on the other 
side, a statement was made, that there was not a single potato left in 
this same county, at the very time that we were exporting potatoesto 
Scotland. These statements, made so lately, and with the perfect 
power, existing to anyone, to ascertain their truth or falsehood, Lave 
never been met, save in a few isolated denials by individuals. Is it 
wonderful then that the meagre, party-poisoned, Histories of Ireland 
which are read by the people, have induced the Irish peasant to hold 
the belief that, not only in equity, but by custom, he has a claim on 
the land, which Lord Sherbrooke supposes he cannot hold? It is 
needless to say how elastic this belief may be, and how important 
to the peace and prosperity of Ireland, or the contrary. I will now 
endeavour to show how this belief has been implanted, grown, and, 
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finally, has been perfected by the Land Act of 1870; and then, if I 
can keep my statements within such bounds as not to completely 
weary your readers, I will venture to state my opinion as to what 
might be done to mitigate—for I believe no more can be done—the 
miserable condition of this country. 

The ‘ tribal’ system, under which the Irish people lived at the 
time of the English conquest, and by which they reaped a few pre- 
carious and scanty crops, and grazed their cattle in common, is thus 
described by no less an authority than Mr. Stuart Mill. ‘ Before the 
conquest the Irish people knew nothing of absolute property in land. 
The land virtually belonged to the entire Sept, the chief was little 
more than the managing member of the association.’ This would 
certainly imply that the land belonged to the Sept—in other words, to 
the people. What was the fact, however, according to Sir John Davis, 
Irish Attorney-General to James I., who wrote altogether in the 
interests of the people? ‘This extortion of Coigne and Livery did 
produce two notorious effects. First, it made the land waste; next, it 
made the people idle, for when the husbandman had laboured all the 
year, the soldiers in one night did consume the fruits of all his labour. 
But these Irish exactions, extorted by the Chieftains and Tanists by 
colour of their barbarous Seignory, were almost as grievous a burden 
as the others ; namely, Cosherings, sessing of the Kerne, of his family, 
ealled kernity; of his horses and horse-boys; of his dogges and 
dogge-boys, and the like ; and lastly cuttings, tallages, or spendings, 
high and low at his pleasure (the Chief’s). All which made the lord 
an absolute Tyrant, and the tenant a very slave and villain; and in 
one respect more miserable than bond slaves, for commonly the bond 
slave is fed by his Lord, but here the Lord is fed by the bond slave.’ I 
do not think the above implies much right of freehold property in the 
tenant. Itis with the tenant only that I havetodo. I admit that, in 
many cases, the ‘managing members of the associations’ were very 
harshly and unjustly treated. As early as the reign of Edward III. 
the Irish people petitioned the King that they might be permitted to 
use and enjoy the laws of England ; but, according to Sir John Davis, 
‘The English lords finding the Irish exactions to be more profitable 
than English rents and services, and loving the Irish tyranny, did 
reject and cast off English law and government.’ They unhappily 
had sufficient interest with the Crown to delay for many long years 
those equal rights, and economic laws, the justice of which Lord 
Sherbrooke states so forcibly, and Irishmen now reject. It is not my 
business, even if I had space, to dwell on the long melancholy history 
of Ireland. All I have to do with at present are the fictions which have 
led the Irish tenant to believe that he has ‘a claim, in equity or other- 
wise,’ to his farm, large or small. The next point I must touch is 
the supposed analogy between the rights of the Irish landowner and 
his tenant, and those of the Prussian Knight and Bauer, under the 
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land laws of Stein and Hardenberg. As shortly as I can state it, this 
was the condition of their respective rights when Stein and Harden- 
berg dealt with them, the different fiefs varying somewhat. 
The rights of the tenant (to speak in English terms) were these, 
He had a distinct, legally defined interest in his farm, which the 
Knight had not even the power of purchasing, and he could be evicted 
only on four grounds: ‘incompetence, insubordination, evil habits, 
and refusal to perform the customary services.’ The landlord kept 
the buildings in repair, and supported the aged and infirm. The 
more important ‘customary services’ were a certain number of days’ 
labour—given, of course, without pay. Compulsory labour is not 
worth much. 
On the other hand, the rights of the landlord were considerable, 
He was entitled to a certain amount of the tenant’s labour. The 
tenant (perhaps he should be rather called the vassal) paid the taxes, 
The landlord could prevent his marriage, and dictated to him what 
trade he should follow. The landlord, besides, ‘ exercised the most 
ample powers of a civil and criminal jurisdiction’ over his tenants, 
It is not difficult to see that this double right of ownership and 
labour was fatal to agricultural progress; and accordingly an edict, 
about 1811, states ‘that the relation hitherto’ subsisting in these 
cases is such, that the real owner exerts no direct influence on the 
management or culture of the farm,’ and it also states that the 
restoration of one-third of the peasant’s land to the landlord, and the 
freeing the landlord from the responsibilities mentioned above, shall 
be deemed to be a fair adjustment of the reciprocal claims of land- 
lord and tenant. In case of non-descending fiefs, one half of the 
peasant’s land was to be given up to the landlord. No bad bargain 
for the landlord, but no parallel whatever between the Prussian 
Bauer and the Irish tenant-at-will. But the absolute want of 
truth, in those who mislead the ignorant Irish, is best shown by the 
fact, that in the above edicts, tenancies at will are specially ex- 
cepted from the operation of these tagrarian measures. This is 
omitted in Irish agrarian speeches, but the fact of only a third of the 
peasant’s land being surrendered to the landlord is fully dwelt on. 
The next matter used to delude the poor Irishman is the case of 
the Bengal Zemindars and Ryots. I am not sufficiently well read on 
that subject to say much about it, except that the Indian Govern- 
ment, by their original grants to the Zemindars, had reserved rights 
of interference to protect the Ryots, which the English Government 
certainly has not in the case of Irish landlords, who have held their 
properties for hundreds of years, or who have purchased freeholds on 
the faith of their being such. I must needs say besides, that it 
seems to me that the dealers in money, ‘ usurers’ as they are called, 
are dealt with in India as could not be done here; and it is reported 
that the dealers in land, or Zemindars, are likely, shortly, to be dealt 
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with in much the same way; but Parliament will probably have a 
word or two to say to that matter. 

I now come to that which confirmed the Irish tenant in his belief 
that he has absolute rights in the landowners’ land, the Irish Land 
Act of 1870. Two points in it—viz., compensation for disturbance, 
and the legalising the Ulster Tenant Custom, as proposed by the 
original Bill (there being no such custom, but many customs of 
various dates, amounts, and origins, the chief origin being the su- 
pineness and neglect of landowners and agents)—were quite sufficient 
to add fuel to Ireland’s fire. 

Such are the sources of the Irish tenant’s belief that he has ‘a 
claim in equity’ to the increased value of hisfarm. But there is one 
claim which I must needs grant, and for the recognition of which I 
have always struggled, viz., the right of the tenant, in case of 
eviction, to a money compensation, for the capital he has expended 
on the farm with the landlord’s knowledge and consent. I fully 
believe that, if this had been the terms of the Land Act of 1870, its 
aim being justice, and justice alone, would have come so home to 
the Irish people, that it would have been a much more difficult 
thing for their self-appointed leaders to induce them to embark on 
their present course of anarchy, leading step by step, as avowed by 
the mob leaders (excepting, of course, the last dangerous point), 
through the ruin of the ‘Saxon’ landlords, to repeal of the Union, 
and, finally, separation from the English Crown. Here I am, with 
great regret, obliged again to differ from Lord Sherbrooke on two 
points. Over great part of Ireland, nothing will protect life and 
property ; nothing put an end to the present state of things, as 
miserable for the poor as for the rich, except suspension of the 
ordinary laws, fitted only fora free country ; and repression of outrage 
by physical force. The sooner and the sharper these are applied the 
sooner the need of them will be over; and then it will remain to be 
seen, in default of a cure, what palliatives may be applied to a 
country, so opposed to the economic laws, which Lord Sherbrooke has 
so forcibly stated in your pages, without which no country can be 
great and really free; so divided against itself, that the very name 
of Irishman is denied to most who possess any property; more who 
possess education ; and to almost all who possess land. 

Having struggled, as an Irishman, for nearly fifty years out of 
seventy, not only for the well-being of those about me, in which 
(thanks be to God) I have much succeeded; but also for the main- 
tenance of the economic principles and laws under which alone 
Ireland can rise from being a bye-word throughout the civilised 
world, to the freedom, greatness, and prosperity fitting for the third 
great division of the British Islands; I now believe the struggle to 
be hopeless, and I, for one, will struggle no more. To allay the 
present disesntent, and, as a step to putting an end to anarchy, three 
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points are suggested by the more reputable of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops and priests, and one by Mr. Bright—fixity of tenure ; 
free sale of tenancy; fair rents; and the purchase of their farms from 
the landlords by the tenants. I will take first the last, as the one 
which in no way militates against the ordinary laws of property, is 
popular in theory with the tenant, and in no way injures the landlord. 
My chief fear as to its working is, that tenants will not buy. Land- 
lords, I am very sure, will sell at a fair price. But take the case of 
an Ulster tenant; and when men talk about extending the Ulster 
tenant right to the rest of Ireland, they are not aware that, under 
Clause 7 of the Land Act, the Ulster right has been extended, and 
is in rapid progress of further extension. Say, the Ulster tenant- 
buys from his landlord a farm at twenty years’ purchase. But he 
already has a charge upon that farm, under the name of the tenant 
right, perhaps of twenty years’ purchase, so that, on becoming his own 
tenant, he pays forty years’ purchase for his farm. Now, how will he 
probably meet this? He will take some other man as his tenant, 
who will give him, at least, twenty years’ purchase as a fine or tenant- 
right, and the tenant and landlord system is established again, under 
much less favourable circumstances to the tenant. In 1869, I heard 
a curious conversation between two English gentlemen of some 
eminence and considerable ability—-both I believe, certainly one, 
friends of the present Prime Minister—and a very intelligent country- 
man. It was nearly as follows:—‘Tell me to whom that hill 
belongs?’ ‘To Lord . What rent does Lord get for it?’ 
‘From 7s. 6d. to 15s. an acre.’ ‘To whom does that opposite hill 
belong?’ ‘ That is a divided property, and a small part is a freehold, 
belonging to a tenant of Lord ’s.._ © What rent does Lord 8 
tenant get ?’ ‘Four pounds anacre.’ ‘ Now tell me, why does not the 
poor man who pays four pounds an acre go to Lord and say, “I 
am ready to pay you a pound an acre; give me some of your land let 
at 7s. 6d.?”’ Answer :—‘ Go and take another man’s land over his 
head!!! Burn him to ashes to be sure.’ 

Notwithstanding all this, I believe that, economic law being 
absent from Ireland, Mr. Bright’s proposal would go a long way to 
make property more secure, and, therefore, to benefit the people of 
Ireland. I have long looked upon the great extent of land in few 
hands, with thousands of tenants brought up in the absurd belief 
which Lord Sherbrooke cannot credit, to be the greatest danger of 
Ireland. It is true that large estates gradually absorb small ones. Few 
of the old English yeomen, often the best blood of the country, are left ; 
but this, if left to natural causes, would be remedied by the certainty, 
that many of these estates would be dispersed, or lessened, in a few 
generations. It takes two or three generations to build up a family, 
but one fool can easily destroy it. It is a matter of doubt with me, 
whether or not the laws of entail should be relaxed; whether while, 
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on the one hand, they prevent the easy and legitimate distribution 
of property ; on the other hand, they do not cause, occasionally, the 
dispersion of landed property, in a way most injurious and costly to 
the owner. But the alteration of the law of entail would be but a 
slow process to meet the present emergency, 

Secondly, I come to the much less legitimate mode of treating 
the Irish difficulty—viz., ‘ Fixity of the tenure’ of the tenant. This 
sounds very bad, but in reality it obtains already, with few excep- 
tions, on all tolerably large estates in Ireland, and, with proper 
restrictions, I do not see much practical evil init. I will suppose 
that, in the coming Land Bill for Ireland, a man possessing a freehold 
estate in Ireland, whether by long inheritance or by purchase, will 
not be offered worse terms than those now foreshadowed for the 
Bengal Zemindars, whose rights are of late date, and originally very 
much controlled in favour of the Ryot, in a way unheard of in the 
British Islands. 

If my information is correct, these foreshadowed laws, while they 
will give the Ryot much security, and a nominal fixity of tenure, will 
permit the Zemindar to evict him for three causes —on paying him for 
building, drainage, and reclaimed land, and one year’s rent for dis- 
turbance: a. non-payment of rent; b. the breach of some condition 
of which the penalty is eviction; c. refusal to pay an increased 
rent. 

Supposing an Irish Land Bill, the terms of which might be some- 
what on these lines, I should think it worth considering, and even 
though the terms be little better than those proposed for the Bengal 
Zemindar, I do not think the landlord will be worse off than he is 
now, except in the few cases where he deserves to be so. 

As for ‘ free sale’ of the ‘ tenant-right,’ or, as it might be called 
more properly, the goodwill of the farm, to that also I see little 
objection, so far as the landlord is concerned, provided the landlord 
be protected from having forced upon him as tenant, a murderer, or 
a new tenant beggared by the price he has had to pay to the out- 
going’ tenant. As to the fixing periodically of a fair rent, todo so by 
appeal to regularly appointed, competent commissioners, would be 
a change for the better, at least in Ulster. Here rent is practically 
in the hands of a body, very respectable in other ways, but of all 
others, according to my experience, most incompetent for such an 
office—the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. These gentlemen, in 
Ireland, are Dublin lawyers, for the most part ignorant of matters 
connected with land. When there is a conflict between a landlord 
and an evicted tenant, the Chairman, who is also County Court 
Judge, has the power of naming the compensation to be given to 
the tenant; in other words, of naming the penalty which the land- 
lord shall pay for not restoring the tenant to his farm. The tenant 
calls in his valuer, and the landlord does the same. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 46. 3P 
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Now, as to these last gentlemen, it may sometimes be said of some 
of them what King James said of a courtier, ‘ Do you see yon Ape? 
If I hold him he will bite you. If you hold him he will bite me,’ 
However, the Chairman takes the opinion of which he pleases; 
violent speeches are made by solicitors, and the result too often is 
what may be anticipated. Now a fixed tribunal, to ascertain and 
decide on a fair rent, would, I submit, be infinitely preferable to the 
above mode of proceeding, created by the Land Act of 1870. But 
this must be accompanied by a real valuation. ‘ Griffith’s valuation, 
as it is called, is nothing but a snare to the tenant. It was originally 
made one-third under the letting value. I have in my possession a 
copy of a letter from Sir Richard Griffith stating this. Since it was 
made, agricultural produce has doubled in value. If your readers have 
not been wearied with reading ‘Irish rows,’ they will see that the 
usual demand of the tenant, in the South and West of Ireland, is to 
pay rent according to ‘ Griffith’s valuation ’—in other words, to pay 
about half the rent which the landlord might equitably require for 
his farm. 

I have now put before your readers, as well as I could, some of the 
deceptions practised on the Irish people, which have tended to produce 
the present state of anarchy. I have granted the principles enun- 
ciated by Lord Sherbrooke, as those by which only a nation can be 
great, but which I now believe to be impracticable in Ireland. I have 
stated what I approve with reservation as poor and paltry palliatives, 
believing them to be practicable. Under the former, the great water 
powers, the magnificent western natural harbours of Ireland, might 
in time become great manufactories, and great ports of American 
trade, giving employment to thousands upon thousands, who now, in 
the best of times, have only a bare subsistence, in an unfertile soil, and 
with a watery climate. Under the latter, I well know that, though 
anarchy may cease, the bitter war of classes may be lessened, yet 
Ireland cannot be other than the poor degraded country which she is 
now, not by any action of the British Government, but by the vices of 


her own sons. 
LIFFORD. 





EXPLOSIONS IN COLLIERIES, AND 
THEIR CURE. 


I want to set on foot a systematic and painstaking investigation of 
the nature and relations of light carburetted hydrogen (next to hy- 
drogen itself the very lightest thing in nature), commonly called 

 fire-damp, which shall neither slacken nor cease until we have secured 
for our miners security from the recurrence of further explosions ; 
and I want to submit to public examination and criticism (which it 
will survive if founded upon sound inductions) a method by which it 
appears to me that the cause of one half—it may even happily prove 
to be the greater part—of these explosions can be effectually and pre- 
sently removed out of the way. 

As to the first—to secure colliers from future explosions. There 
is a way to do this, I feel certain, and have felt so ever since 
the explosion occurred in the Warrenvale Pit, more than twenty 
years ago. It is not like God to bestow upon us such a priceless 
boon as coal, and to append as a necessary consequence to our putting 
out our hands to take it such dreadful disasters and suffering as now 
accompany its acquisition. It is not God, who in so many places in 
the Old Testament takes the title of ‘the God of the fatherless and 
the widow,’ who makes crowds of miners’ wives widows, and their 
helpless children fatherless; no! these explosions are the penalty of 
our ignorance, or, as the late Canon Kingsley said in relation to some- 
thing else, it is ‘ all because men will not learn nor obey those physi- 
cal laws of the universe which (whether we be conscious of them or 
not) are all around us, like walls of iron or of adamant—-say, rather, 
like some vast machine, ruthless though beneficent, among the wheels 
of which if we entangle ourselves in our rash ignorance, they will not 
stop to set us free, but crush us. . . . Very terrible though very calm 
is outraged nature.’ 

I have been striving hard for many many years to solve this great 
and pressing problem, and it appears to me that it might be of some 
use to those who may have the will to engage in this investigation if 
I were to explain the method and direction of my own researches, 
even in those directions where I have not succeeded, as, with greater 
knowledge of chemistry and other facts of nature than I possess, they 
might achieve success in directions in which I have been baffled and 
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turned back by want of such knowledge, or they may be able at once 
to see in what directions inquiry and investigation are useless, and so 
economise the mental energy available for the examination of this 
subject, and, so to speak, clear the ground for further inquiry. 

The first question that suggested itself to my mind in turning to 
the consideration of this subject was, What is it that explodes? It 
is light carburetted hydrogen, CH,, now called methylic hydride, 
which is nearly, but not quite, identical with the gas which we obtain 
for lighting purposes by the distillation of coal in retorts, the dif- 
ference being that the carburetted hydrogen which exudes from the 
face of the coal in the pit, being produced slowly and at a lower tem- 
perature, is free from the impurities which are found in the gas 
which is distilled at a high temperature from coal. The latter is 
largely impregnated with sulphur. The light carburetted hydrogen 
evolved from the coal in the mine is sometliing less than half the 
weight of common air; that is to say, taking common air as 1, the 
hydrogen (fire-damp) I speak of is represented by -425. Now when 
this gas is mixed with common air in the proportion of 10 of gas and 
90 or 100 parts of common air, the mixture is highly explosive, and, 
upon reaching a light, the fearful catastrophes result which we all 
deplore. 

Hitherto all efforts to deal with this most unwelcome intruder 
into the workings of a colliery have been limited to efforts to get rid 
of it by diluting it with a strong current of atmospheric air which 
shall carry it off. 

This gas, I may say, is entirely invisible, and has no smell; you 
do not therefore perceive it in breathing. 

Now, as the efforts hitherto made to remove this gas have oc- 
casionally failed, with such sad results, I, and probably many others, 
have made many efforts to discover some other and better means of 
securing the safety of the men. 

I will state what direction my thoughts have taken in the 
matter. I have said to myself that if this gas were visible to the eye 
like smoke, or steam, that many accidents that have occurred would 
have been averted by the immediate retreat of the men from its 
neighbourhood. 

Can we, then, unmask this gas? Can we make it visible to the 
eye like smoke or steam? Or, failing that, can we make it reveal its 
own presence by some automatic means, as sulphuretted hydrogen, 
for example, can be made to reveal itself by means of acetate of 
lead ? 

If you take some half-sheets of note-paper and trace upon them 
with a camel-hair pencil dipped in acetate of lead a single word like 
‘ Beware,’ ‘ Run,’ ‘ Escape,’ or ‘ Fire,’ and then take any one of these 
and expose it to sulphuretted hydrogen, each of these words, although 
up to that time totally invisible, would become black in a few seconds, 
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owing to the affinity which the lead has for the sulphur contained in 


. the gas. 


It is obvious that if anything analogous to this could be accom- 
plished with the carburetted hydrogen of the pit, that much would 
have been done to diminish the danger which now attends the opera- 
tions of the collier. 

Take another example. In my hope that the resources of chemistry 
might supply a solution of the problem which has so long perplexed 
everybody, I have made it my business from time to time to seek the 
society of practical chemists, as well as of purely scientific men whose 
business it is to teach chemistry. I have seen several amongst the 
former who are engaged in calico-printing works, lead works, &c., 
and have sought, by getting them to talk about chemistry, and by, 
so to speak, lying in wait myself for some hint in their conversation, 
for something which might supply the missing link. 

I had formed great expectations from the co-operation of Mr. 
Baker, the chemist employed at the lead works in Sheffield, as he 
appeared to me to possess an intellect eminently qualified to perceive 
latent existences and their relations, but his untimely death destroyed 
my hopes of help from that quarter. 

In print works (calico), however, I found that the various tints 
which give beauty to the calico cloth are not produced by the direct 
imposition upon the cloth of a pigment or dye of the colour we see, 
but that these colours, as to far the largest number of them, are all 
contained or included in madder (or alizerine, an artificial madder, 
so to speak), just as violet, indigo, red, blue, orange, green and 
yellow are all contained in the white light of the sun; and that the 
cloth itself, previously prepared by what are called mordants, helps 
itself, so to speak, from this store of colour to the particular tint it 
wants. 

Thus, for example, if the cloth is printed with a mordant con- 
sisting of acetate of iron, wherever the cloth has been saturated with 
this acetate, although it is perfectly colourless when put in, it will, 
when it emerges from the alizerine or madder, be either black or any 
shade of purple varying from very dark to pale, according to the 
strength of the acetate which was impressed upon the cloth. 

Again, if other parts of the same piece of cloth are saturated with 
acetate of alumina, the colours which are absorbed by those parts so 
saturated vary from dark red to pale pink, according to the strength 
of the solution employed; whilst varieties of chocolate, puce, claret, 
lilac, &c., are obtained by a combination of the acetates of iron and 
alumina in varying proportions. 

The cloth, after having been fully treated and its whole surface 
covered with these mordants, is still colourless when put into the 
bath of alizerine, and upon emerging from that bath will show all 
the colours which you see upon it in the drapers’ shops; these mor- 
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dants having from one fount of colour attracted to themselves all 
the varying tints which are shown upon it. 

If chemistry can do so much to reveal invisible existences, then, it 
appeared to me, at least, to be a hopeful thing to do, to question 
chemistry in relation to th:se explosive gases: Could it be made by 
itself, or in relation with something else, either to develope a latent 
colour or to discharge, as chlorine will, some colour already given to 
the paper employed ? 

Another branch of the inquiry was, whether advantage could not 
be taken of its less weight to the common air to show its pre- 
sence. 

The first experiment that suggested itself to my mind in this con- 
nection was, that as, in any given portion of a pit where this gas is 
present, it overlies the common air, that if a vertical recess were 
chased in the side of a passage or place in the pit, in the coal, and 
the front were glazed, leaving open the top and bottom, and if then a 
small balloon of collodion, lil » the children’s toys which are seen in 
the street, were filled with tue light carburetted hydrogen and put 
into these recesses, it wou.’ float upon the stratum of common air 
because filled with the lighter gas, but would remain at the bottom 
of the stratum of the gas because kept down by the weight of the 
envelope enclosing it. 

The presence also of carbonic acid gas—which is heavier than 
common air—could be demonstrated by a similar ball filled with 
common air, which would float upon the carbonic acid gas and at 
the base of the stratum of common air, for similar reasons. 

But there are in chemistry forces known as Exosmose and Endo- 
smose (diffusion of gases) which would so soon establish an equilibrium 
between the surrounding medium and the gas or air contained, that 
the hope of thus indicating the presence and quantity of the gas dis- 
appeared. 

A delicate instrument has been invented, constructed on the 
principle of the diffusion of gases; but as this would require the 
application and careful observation of anybody using it, and as all it 
shows can be equally ascertained by watching the elongation of the 
flame in a safety-lamp, I pass it by. 

A third avenue of investigation which I pursued was this: Can 
this gas be absorbed ?—that is to say, can any means be found of 
absorbing it, as it escapes from the coal, in some way analogous to the 
following: ordinary limestone is a crystallised carbonate of lime; if 
it is exposed to the action of fire in a kiln, it is made to give off first 
its carbonic acid, and then the water which holds the lime in the 
form of crystals; it is then quick-lime, and has so strong an affinity 
for hydrogen in the form of water, that fifty-six pounds of it will 
absorb from eighteen to twenty pounds of water, and still remain a 
perfectly dry powder (hydrate of lime)? (Any addition to this 
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quantity of water reduces it to the form of putty, for plasterers and 
whitewashing. ) 

This eighteen or twenty pounds would represent a very large 
quantity (which I have not had time to work out) of gas. Now here, 
you see, we have a ready means of absorbing in this quick-lime a very 
large volume of gas, or its equivalent in water; and I thought it was 
well worth a little inquiry and investigation as to whether any treat- 
ment like this could be adopted in relation to the case which is the 

























not subject of our consideration. 
pre- Next I put the question : Supposing all these branches of inquiry 
to result unsatisfactorily, whether this gas should be loaded or 
con- neutralised in some manner that should-render it non-explosive ? 
8 is Some of these inquiries may seem, and no doubt are, very crude ; 
vere but those who know most of chemistry will be least likely to deride 
and even crude suggestions on this subject, since they, at least, know 
na some of the marvellous transformations effected by it, and know 
in also how the sum of human knowledgq does but touch the fringe 
ut —fringe did I say?—the edge of tle+edge of the fringe of the 
air vast unknown. I 
7m The next question I put to myself was: Can this gas be exploded 
he in regulated quantities with safety ?—that is to say, if naked lights 
were kept constantly burning in those parts of the pit where the gas 
in was found to accumulate, could it be regularly fired in regulated 
‘h quantities that would not do mischief? since the results of these 





explosions would be to convert the light carburetted hydrogen into 
carbonic acid, and water (setting free of course a large volume of 
nitrogen), which, being heavier than the common air, would follow the 
water-courses to the bottom of the pit shaft and be removed without 
difficulty. 

This expedient might certainly be adopted with safety if we could 
be certain that this light carburetted hydrogen or methylic hydride 
exuded into the workings of the pit in a continuous and regular 
manner; but as we cannot be sure this is the case, and as, in some few 
instances at least, it is thought that the operations of the miner liberate 
a pent-up quantity of gas, it was necessary to regard this expedient 
as unavailable. 

In all these directions I have for many years patiently, though 
blunderingly, endeavoured to find a solution of the problem before us, 
but have been continually baffled by my ignorance of chemistry ; and 
my object in now referring to these hitherto abortive inquiries and 
investigations, is the hope that someone more qualified by technical 
and scientific knowledge may be induced to pursue these or analogous 
inquiries with better results, as, if we couldjonly make fire-damp as 
visible to the eye and as obnoxious to the respiratory organs as was 
the London fog of last January, we should have gained a great point. 
I cease to appeal to individual men of science for aid—they are all 
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far too busy, their time is always fully occupied by their daily occu- 
pations: one with his political duties ; another with his students and 
lectures; and the operative chemists with their daily employment. 

But surely it is within the resources of science to accomplish this. 
work; and surely there must be some of its votaries who have the 
needful leisure for the investigation. To these, then, my appeal must 
now be made. Do you need a motive? Consider the case of the 
women widowed by these explosions. I remember seeing one poor 
woman, a day or two after the explosion at the Edmunds or Swaith 
Main Pit. The dead body of her husband was then lying in the 
mine; but she had children—the daily work of life must be done 
even by her. She wanted a pan which, nearly full of dirty water, 
stood near her door upon a stone. I shall, I suppose, never forget 
(it is many years ago now) the far-off look in her eyes as she 
approached the pan; her whole figure was the expression of one 
without hope, the very embodiment of despair; she raised the pan 
by the edge, utterly careless that the falling water splashed her dress. 
and feet, and listlessly moved away. Her grief was too deep for words 
or tears; and I turned away with a heart sick to see such suffering, 
and to know that she was but one of more than a hundred in the same 
sad condition. 

Take another case. When they were recovering, after an interval 
of months, the bodies of the 189 men and boys killed in the Luna Hill 
explosion, they, the bodies, were brought to bank and carried to the 
shed in a large sheet of sailcloth, and there laid side by side. The 
shed was about thirty feet long by eighteen feet wide and high, and 
its four sides were of upright laths or battens about three inches wide 
each, and with an interval of similar width between each, in order 
that, from whatever quarter the wind blew, it might sweep away to 
leeward the dreadful effluvium arising from bodies in such an advanced 
stage of decomposition. 

Whilst I was there a body was brought in so burnt and so decayed 
out of all likeness to a man, that you could not distinguish the front 
from the back of the body ; it could only be surmised from the cir- 
cumstance that from one side of the head a greenish yellow matter 
was oozing from two places or holes, which were therefore supposed to 
be the orbits of the eyes. The smell was dreadful, notwithstanding a 
free use of chloride of lime and other disinfectants. There were 
several women there ; one of them suddenly exclaimed, ‘ It’s ahr Jack !’ 
and before anyone could prevent her, she with a bitter cry stooped 
over and actually kissed the loathsome object: what the eye of love 
discerned that was hidden from us who were standing round, ‘God 
alone knows,’ I only speak of what I actually saw. 

Consider the men their husbands, too. What like husbands are 
they? Remember the one whose body was found in the Hartley 
Mine, after the accident to the engine-beam, lying with his break- 
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fast can in his hand, upon the side of which with the point of his 
pocket knife he had scratched a dying message of love to his wife 
Sarah. 

Or that other husband who, going in the dark in early morning 
to that same colliery, in deep depression of spirit, which he could not 
account for but only felt, turned back to kiss once more with tender- 
ness his wife and children, and then resumed his walk to the pit which 
in two short hours became his living tomb—for they did not die at 
once in this case, their fate hung in the balance many days, during 
which our kind-hearted Queen constantly telegraphed inquiries about 
the possibility of saving the men’s lives. 

Do you want to know what sort of fathers some of these men are ? 

Remember the man who, escaping with his boy and a comrade only 
this year (I think it was in the Seaham Colliery after the explosion), 
found the boy unable to go any farther; I think he was insensible. 
They could not carry him, and the boy’s father was urged by his com- 
rade, who did escape, to come along with him. What was the father’s 
reply? ‘ Nay,’ he said, looking at the insensible boy, ‘I'll bide with the 
lad.’ And he did stay, and father and son were found after many days 
lying side by side in death. 

Do you want to know what kind of sons and brothers nearly all 
these men are ? 

Look at any report of the various committees that have been 
formed on the occasions of past explosions, in order as far as possible 
to prevent the material miseries of hunger and destitution being 
added to the anguish caused by bereavement, and you will almost 
invariably find that nearly a third of the men killed were the sole 
supporters of widowed mothers or fatherless little brothers and sisters. 
I have been a member of these committees more than once, and have 
seen the reports of others, and I never saw one which did not give, in 
addition to the list of widows and fatherless children belonging to 
the men who had been killed, a further list of old women (widows) 
and little brothers and sisters, who also had been deprived of their only 
support by the loss of son or elder brother. 

Lastly, would you like to know what sort of comrades and what 
type of men our colliers are ? 

This is what happened in connection with two of the colliery 
explosions, the scenes of which I made it my business to visit when 
these events occurred: it is not exceptional, it is merely typical of 
what occurs whenever an explosion occurs with like circumstances, as 
every newspaper reader knows. 

When the Edmunds Main explosion occurred, which widowed so. 
many scores of poor women, there was a doubt, as there often is, 
whether all the men and boys in the pit had been killed; there was a 
hope, very faint indeed but still a hope, that there might be some 
men still alive in the pit; there was imminent risk of a second explo- 
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sion which might occur at any moment, and the peril of going down 
then was simply awful. Still some men might yet be then alive below. 
What happened ? 

Volunteers offered themselves to go down; the needful number 
were selected (I think seven men); they took their lives in their 
hands, quite unconscious of the heroism of their conduct because their 
moral attitude was simply that of so many others; they went down on 
their errand of mercy, and in a short time these men (whose names 
even were not given in the published accounts, so little surprising did 
their conduct appear to those who know colliers) were added to the list 
of the slain, for the dreaded explosion occurred ; and now, alas! there 
was no longer room to doubt that all below were numbered with the 
dead. 

Take another instance. When the last dreadful explosion took 
place at the Oaks Colliery near Barnsley, which also killed nearly two 
hundred men and boys, if I remember rightly. I went there im- 
mediately, and what had happened? My friend Parkin Jeffcock, 
mining engineer, had been sent for after the first explosion had oc- 
curred; it was one of extraordinary violence and had completely 
destroyed the head gear, and they were in momentary expectation of 
a second, as it was clear that the first had utterly deranged the venti- 
lation ; but he > also the hope was clung to that some of the men might 
still be alive in the pit, and, after most anxious consideration, it was 
decided to incur the awful peril of descending the other shaft to see 
if it were happily so (scores upon scores of men’s lives have been 
saved by these heroic darings of peril). When the decision was taken, 
Mr. Jeffcock said, ‘I want eight men to go down with me; volunteers, 
stand forward.’ At once not eight but fifteen men stepped out from the 
crowd ; they then picked out and rejected the seven men who had the 
largest families, and had to employ the police to put them back into 
the crowd, out of danger, lest the dreaded second explosion should 
come even while they were getting ready to go down; and Mr. Jeffcock 
and his eight companions (heroes every one of them—and this they 
would equally have been had they all returned alive) got ready and 
went down. They had not been down long before another explosion 
took place, and they too were numbered with the dead. 

Are these the men, men of science, whose lives are not to be 
cared for? who are to be slaughtered by hundreds every year? 
Men so noble as many of these are make one feel that it is a 
proud thing to be an Englishman. They are noblemen before whose 
claims to our respect those of the aristocracy of mere rank sink into in- 
significance and make those of mere wealth simply contemptible. 
I say that, in spite of the researches and discoveries of Volta and of 
(Ersted, of Faraday and of Wheatstone, of Watt and of Davy, of 
Stephenson, of Scheele and of Daguerre, it is a reproach and a 
disgrace to the science of the nineteenth century that this state of 
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things now exists; that if you had bestowed one half the pains upon 
this subject that have been taken in investigating the nature, the 
properties and the relations of coal tar, we should have known all 
about it long ago. 

It is not God’s will that this state of things should exist. His 
character can be seen.in the words in Exodus, c. xxii. vv. 22, 23 and 
24, ‘Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. If thou 
afflict them in any wise, and they cry at all unto me,I will surely 
hear their cry ; and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with 
the sword.’ 

Read also these passages :— 


Thou shalt not pervert the judgment... of the fatherless; nor take a 
widow’s raiment to pledge.—Deut. c. xxiv. y. 17. 

How long shall the wicked. . . slay the widow. . . and murder the fatherless ? 
—Ps, xciv. vv. 3, 6. 

. . « That widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the fatherless.— 


Is. ¢. X. V. 2. 
Oppress not the widow; nor the fatherless.—Zec. c. vii. y. 10. 


Is it conceivable that He- who uttered all this is responsible for all the 
misery created by these catastrophes, making happy women into 
widows, and making so many children fatherless ? 

No, it is *‘ because men will not learn, and will not obey the 
physical laws of the universe ;’ and the bounden and pressing duty of 


our men of science is to give themselves no rest until by continuous 
painstaking and pertinacious inquiry they have found the solution of 
this problem, the answer to this question. They must go down into 
the pits, fearless of griming their hands and soiling their clothing, 
and examine the physical condition of the coal in the vicinity of 
‘blowers’ to see if there is a ‘ fault’ or vertical fracture in the coal; 
this, if found, might explain the greater issue of gas at a blower, 
as there would exist slow friction over a large area of vertical face of 
coal. I found such an explanation of a blower in one pit I visited. 
Some one pit should be set apart for observation; the ingoing 
atmosphere should be analysed, and the issuing atmosphere also, 
taken at a point before it enters the furnace (where it passes through 
the furnace), or at the point where it is led into the upcast above the 
furnace, where that course has been adopted to escape the risk of 
ignition at the furnace; the length traversed between the two points 
should be noted; analyses at points on the route should be made ; an 
analysis of a sample taken at the foot of an ascending boardgate, and 
then one at its upper end, should be taken to see if the ascending 
current has carried up with it all the carbonic acid gas it started 
with, plus that gathered on the way; an analysis of a sample taken 
at the top of a descending boardgate, and then one at the bottom, 
would show if the descending current has carried down with it. the 
methylic hydride or light carburetted hydrogen plus what a calcula- 
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tion would show it had taken up in its course, and to what extent 
these gases have succeeded in evading influences operating against 
their natural tendencies. And all the results should be carefully 
noted and recorded. 

It might be that their incidence on the subject of the inquiry 
would not be at once apparent; it might, and probably would be, 
that as to some of them, their incidence might only occur to a sub- 
sequent observer; the whole should be illustrated by a map of the 
pit. These are a few of the very many aspects of this subject which 
should all be closely and patiently interrogated by men of science, 
They must ascertain the degree of intimacy with which fire- 
damp mixes with atmospheric air, whether it is as intimate, for 
example, as the union of sugar or salt with the water in which they 
are dissolved; or whether it is less so, like that of cream in new 
milk, which only requires a little time and rest to rise to the surface. 
They must ascertain how much gas has been fired in any given ex- 
plosion. Surely, if they can tell us what is the force and velocity of a 
cannon ball as it leaves the muzzle of the gun; the dimensions and 
position before the explosion of the broken timbers in the head gear of 
a pit, their height above the point at which the force of the ascending 
column of air was above the mouth of the pit, the point at which it 
could relieve itself laterally, would give the speed of the ascending 
column and the time (which could be ascertained ) occupied by it, would 
afford data enough for them to do so (it is merely a simple question 
of dynamics) ; and they must give themselves no rest until the answer 
is found, for that there is a solution of the problem I hold to be 
certain, and in my opinion it will be deemed in the future, that 
to have been a man of science in the nineteenth century and not to 
have—I will not say, made the needed discovery—but not to have 
done his utmost to do so, will be ipso facto a deep stain upon his 
name. To what purpose do you tell us the component parts of the Sun, 
of Jupiter, nay even of the sunbeam itself? For my part, I would far 
rather you should tell me all about this gas, its properties, and 
its relations, and that you should thus show us how colliery ex- 
plosions are at once and finally to be rendered impossible in the 
future. 

For my own part, I was obliged to come back to the consideration 
of the first and existing means of dealing with this gas, in the hope 
that some improvement in those means might lead to the result 
which I had vainly sought in the various directions I have already 
indicated. 

This brings me to the second part of my subject. 


It will perhaps aid in the consideration of this problem, if I en- 


deavour to restate its conditions. 
We have, in any given section of the pit where these gases are 
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found, atmospheric strata composed as follows :—the top stratum will 
consist of light carburetted hydrogen (since it is less than half the 
weight of common air), next below this will lie the common air, then 
— if it is present—will come carbonic acid gas, and below these— 
assuming its presence also—water will be found. 

Now the light carburetted hydrogen, which is our great difficulty, 
is not the only thing which we have to remove from the mine; there 
are also the coal, the water, and vitiated air and heat to be got rid 
of. How do we proceed to obtain the removal of these things ? 

As to each and all of these, we ally our methods with the opera- 
tion of natural forces. 

To make this clear, however, I must make here a little digres- 
sion. The bed of coal to be wrought seldom or never lies in a 
horizontal position, but lies at a greater or less angle from the 
horizontal. In those with which I am best acquainted the rise is 
one in ten. When a given area, then, of coal has to be won, care 
is taken to sink the shafts on the lower side of the area to be operated 
upon; parallel roads are driven from these shafts to right and left, 
in a line which is at a right or nearly at a right angle with the angle 
of inclination of the coal; they are, therefore, level, or nearly so. 
From the upper of these levels, parallel passages, called ‘ boardgates,’ 
are driven through the coal to the boundary of the area at its upper 
extremity ; these, again, are united by ‘headings,’ and it is usual 
(unless pecuniary pressure operates in another direction) to commence 
winning the coal from the boundaries, which we thus find to be at 
the highest part of the area to be worked. Now then, see the object 
of sinking the shafts at the lower edge of the field, and how it enables 
the miner or coal proprietor to obtain the aid of natural forces in the 
removal of the water and the coal. 

The water, of necessity, runs down hill, and so accumulates at the 
bottom of the shaft, up which it has to be pumped. It there falls 
into and fills a hole purposely made for it, say twelve feet deep, 
called a ‘sump,’ and into this the pumps are inserted. So far as to 
the water. The ‘corves’ loaded with coal also travel much more 
easily down hill than up; they too descend these passages to the pit 
bottom. 

So far as to the coal. Now, as to the vitiated air. 

Heated air is so much lighter than cold air (the coefficient 
of expansion being ‘0021 of its bulk for every one degree Fahr.), 
so a huge furnace is lighted at the bottom of the upcast shaft, which 
is never thereafter allowed to go out whilst the pit remains a pit. 
The air, then, which fills the workings is heavier than that which is at 
the bottom of the upcast shaft, and it therefore rushes down to the 
bottom of the upcast to supply the place of that which, being heated, 
rises rapidly to the top of the pit through the upcast shaft. The air 
to supply the place of that thus drawn through the workings of neces- 
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sity descends the other shaft, and, by means of doors which fit the pas- 
sages closely, it is made to travel on the levels, and up and down the 
boardgates, thus traversing and sweeping clean all the places where the 
men are at work before it can reach the upcast shaft. Here also a 
natural force, the tendency of heated air to ascend, co-operates with 
the operations of the miner, or rather, does the work required. 

So far as the intention of removing vitiated air and heat and 
supplying fresh air to the miners is concerned, this object is effec- 
tually secured. But a further object is sought to be combined in this 
operation, and that is the removal of the carburetted hydrogen ; 
but this is lighter than the air, and consequently remains at the top 
of the current, and, as it will be seen, has, as to a large portion of the 
course of this circuit, to be carried down the slopes, or returning 
boardgates, itself lying on the top or upper surface of the current of 
air, and impelled in a direction contrary to that in which its own 
specific gravity constantly and unceasingly tends. 

That this operation is far less effectually performed than that of 
supplying fresh air to the miner, will surprise no one, I think. 

The current of common air, of necessity, does not quite reach to 
the roof, or fill the sectional area of the passages, since the gas lies 
between it and the roof of the passage down which it is driven. 

There are inequalities also, and little pockets in the roof, which 
fill with the gas, and, as a matter of fact, it is found that in nearly 
every pit those portions of it from which the coal has been removed, 
and which are called ‘ goaves’ (all lying at a higher level than the 
exit from the pit into the upcast shaft), are almost invariably more or 
less filled with this gas, which is simply kept at bay, so to speak, by 
the current which sweeps the face of the workings, and establishes a 
margin of breadth between these accumulations of gas and the places 
where the miners are at work. 

Now consider, with regard to the water, the coal, and the vitiated 
air, it will be seen that the operations of the miner are in close 
alliance with, and are aided by, natural forces; but in that of the gas 
(fire-damp), the operation of endeavouring to sweep a current of it 
down a steep and long passage, up which its own tendency would 
take it, is not in alliance with natural forces, nor does it seek to 
overcome one natural force by another equally natural force, and 
more potent, as in the case of a pump, for instance, working in strict 
accordance with natural forces, overcoming the strictly natural force 
of gravitation in the water ad hoc. 

The expedient relied upon is not ineffective of course, but, after 
all, it is very crude, and is analogous to that of endeavouring to sweep 
water up a slope with a broom. A considerable portion of it may be 
swept up the slope by vigorous sweeping, but some small portion, so 
to speak, will get behind the besom, and will inevitably accumulate 
at the lowest point accessible to it. 
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So, in endeavouring to drive this gas in a direction contrary to 
its natural tendency, we undoubtedly succeed to a large extent in 
doing so, but we must not forget that we do so with an instrument 
or by means of a gas (oxygen) which itself is the most indispensable 
element needful or needed to effect an explosion combined with this 

. Still, after all, some of this gas escapes, and, asa matter of fact, 
at the present moment it is not likely that there are many pits in 
the whole of the country, which have been worked for some time, 
but what have their accumulations of gas or fire-damp in the upper 
and disused portions called ‘ goaves,’ from which the coal has already 
been removed. 

I have said, in relation to water, that.a considerable portion might 
be swept up a slope by a vigorous sweeper, but that some of it of ne- 
cessity gets behind the besom, and occasionally it would happen that 
the sweeper would tire. This is analogous to what happens when 
the barometer falls, or the fire in the furnace is allowed to get too 
low; in both these cases the rate of progress of the current of air is 
diminished, and then there is danger of the accumulation of gas to 
which I have referred receiving such an accession to its volume and 
force as would obliterate the margin before referred to, and bring the 
gas into the working places. 

Now, can we not in this case also—that is to say, the removal of 
the gas (fire-damp)—ally ourselves and our efforts with natural 
forces, that is, with the tendency of the gas in question to seek the 
highest place of the pit ? 

I do not propose to alter anything in existing arrangements in 
the suggestion which I am about to offer, but only to supplement 
them. 

Let the present system of ventilation remain as it is in all its 
vigour, but, in regard to the gas which escapes it, gets behind it, and 
accumulates in the upper and the waste portions of the pit, can we 
not go arm in arm with nature in this matter, as we do in the others, 
and follow the gas whithersoever it goes? and thus, in Lord Bacon’s 
words, by obeying nature learn how to conquer her. 

It goes to the highest part of the pit, therefore into the exhausted 
spaces. I would work with this tendency, and, as in the case of water 
a large hole is dug, called a ‘ sump,’ to collect the water at the bottom 
of the pit and so facilitate its removal by the pumps, so I would make 
a hole or ‘sump’ for the accommodation of the gas; but as the water 
is heavy and lies upon the floor, and has the sump for it made in the 
floor, so my hole or ‘ sump’ to gather the gas should be in the roof of 
the mine, and that in the highest accessible places. 

i Is it more certain that the water will run into the hole or ‘ sump’ 
dug for it in the floor of the lowest part of the pit, than it is that the 
light carburetted hydrogen would rise in a ‘sump’ or hole dug for it 
in the highest part of the workings of the pit ? 
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I would then place a vertical tube with an open trumpet-shaped 
mouth, something like the funnel or chimney of a locomotive, in this 
place, and of such length that the open mouth (which should be pro- 
tected with a louvre covering or cap to keep out the dirt) should 
reach up very near to the roof ; the bottom end of this pipe or tube 
I would continue to the bank of the pit; and as, in the case of water, 
you proceed to remove the accumulation by a water-pump, so in this 
case, I would pump out the accumulation of light carburetted 
hydrogen by means of an air-pump (probably a small fan like that 
used in foundries would do as well or even better), 

This air-pump or fan could easily be worked by a strap from the 
winding-engine, or by hand. It would only require assistance during 
the daily drawing out of the pipe the atmospheric air which would 
fill it when the gas was exhausted from the mine. I ask your 
common sense, could you not as certainly in this way draw off every 
cubic foot of gas in the mine as you now can certainly remove the 
water from it ? 

When the air-pump or fan was put into operation, it would first 
draw off the atmospheric air contained in the pipe, and then gas pure 
and simple could be drawn off, or if the outlet at bank were left 
open, it would come of itself—would syphon itself out up the shaft ; 
and this latter would be the better course, for the syphon would 
continue in operation just as long as, and no longer than, there 
would remain any gas to be removed, for as soon as the gas was 
exhausted the syphon would be found filled with common atmo- 
spheric air and would cease to act ; a most important fact if, as I hope, 
the gas could be utilised. It would be easy to test, from time to 
time with a light, what was being drawn off, taking the precaution 
to disconnect the sample to be fired from the conducting pipe, lest it 
should be in a condition which would allow the fire to travel back- 
wards down the pipe into the pit in a manner similar to that which 
caused the accident in Tottenham Court Road. Small bladders 
could be filled at a nozzle provided for the purpose and then carried 
to a distance to be tried. I invite the thoughtful consideration, not 
merely of colliery engineers, but of any person possessing common 
sense, to this proposal. It appears to me, the more I think of it, to 
give absolute and immediate control to the managers of the pit over 
any gases which might be lurking in the recesses of the mine. 

I confess that, when this expedient entered my mind last month, 
my heart was filled with joy, as it appeared to me that, simple though 
it is, it offers a real and effectual method of getting rid of this gas, 
or at least of that which accumulates in the ‘ goaves’ and waste 
places. 

My feelings reminded me of those of Archimedes when he dis- 
covered the way to determine specific gravity, and, therefore, the 
integrity of certain metals, and was so elated with his discovery that 
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he ran through the streets crying ‘ Eureka! Eureka! Eureka!’ A 
short time ago I saw a highly interesting letter, relating to the 
Seaham explosion, in the Times, from a colliery engineer, who re- 
commended that in new collieries, at least, a shaft should be sunk to 
the rise of the area to be won, with a view to the more effectual 
removal of these gases. 

I invite him to pronounce upon the expedient here suggested, 
and I do so the more readily because, valuable as his suggestion is in 
the case of mines to be sunk, it could scarcely be enforced upon 
existing mine owners without inflicting a heavy loss in the shape of 
expenses in all cases, and in very many absolute ruin, under the 
present condition of this trade. We must not forget that, owing to 
the high prices which prevailed in 1873-4-5, there resulted a very 
large increase in the number of collieries—a number far in excess of 
our national requirements—and that this state of things removes, 
therefore, far into the future the period when existing collieries will 
be, to any considerable extent, replaced by others in which that 
gentleman’s views of ventilation could be adopted or enforced. 

To summarise :—1l. Is it not a fact that fire-damp or light 
carburetted hydrogen will, and does, seek the highest places of refuge 
open to it in the pit? 2. Is it not a fact, that at this moment there 
is scarcely a coal-mine which has not gas in its goaves and highest 
parts? And 3. Is it not clear that by thus tapping the highest places. 
it can as surely be drawn off as water can be pumped out of the pit ? 

I have spoken of utilising this gas for lighting purposes after 
withdrawing it from the mine. This is not the dream of an enthu- 
siast, for although the idea of thus withdrawing it from the mine has 
not been before mooted, yet the gas itself has been used for lighting 
purposes in one instance, at least, with which I am acquainted. It 
is now considerably over twenty years that a more than usually pro- 
ductive blower (or issue) of this gas was found in the Oaks Colliery, 
near to Barnsley, and it was suggested by someone that, as it was so 
steady, it would be well to use it, and a small gas-holder was erected 
over it by Mr. Hutchinson, the then and present manager of the 
Barnsley Gas Works (who has more than once filled a large india- 
rubber bag sent by me, from London, for my experiments); and it 
continued to be used, I believe, up to the time of the last explosion 
at that colliery, when Mr. Parkin Ieffcock and his heroic companions 
lost their lives. The gas has not been used since that time, I 
am told, because that part of the pit has not been reached in the 
subsequent working of the colliery. 

I regard it as a point of no slight importance, that in the event 
of the experiment of withdrawing the gas in the ma nner I hve 
proposed proving successful (and if I live, and domesti¢ 
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before another winter), the effort should be made to use the gas for 
lighting purposes for the following reasons. The plan of draining 
the gas from a mine might be successful, but it would certainly 
involve outlay, and if the gas were wasted or useless, the tendency 
would be to do as little of the draining as possible. But if we can 
make the gas useful, and so make it pecuniarily valuable, or ‘put 
money into it’—as business men would say—the question with 
the manager of a colliery would cease to be, ‘ How little of this gas 
drainage will secure the safety of the colliery?’ but, ‘ Where can we 
find a further supply of gas?’ and they would ‘ prospect’ all the old 
workings and goaves in search of it, for it must not be forgotten that 
this gas needs no purifying whatever, it simply needs collecting, and 
this, the drain-pipes once in their place, it would all but do of itself. 
Neither would an accident to the piping, say by its being broken even 
in two, involve any liability whatever to explosion, as in a gas-escape 
in a house or building, because the circumstances are radically dif- 
ferent in the two cases. 

In the case of a broken pipe in a building, the gas escapes 
because there is a great pressure put upon it in the gas works to 
secure its delivery at the points where it is required; but in the 
case of the piping in the pit there is no pressure whatever, and all 
that would happen, therefore, would be that the gas contained in the 
piping, between the fracture and the goaf, would return to the goaf, 
common air taking its place in the pipe, and that between the 
fracture and the pit bank would, if the end of the pipe at the pit 
bank were open, simply ascend to the aperture and let itself out; 
and if it (the end of the pipe at bank being closed) would remain in 
the pipe—in any case there would be no escape of gas at the frac- 
ture—the gas would not come out, but ‘air might go in, and no 
possible harm could follow. 

But I have also spoken of averting half, it may happily prove 
even more than half, the number of explosions by this means, if it 
proves successful. 

Well, the proportion of accidents, which we may hope will be 
averted by draining the pits of the gas which now gets behind and 
escapes the ventilating current of air, will be variously estimated by 
practical men, according as they attribute them to gas issuing from 
the goaves and waste places, or to what some call ‘ outbursts’ of gas. 

There is reason, I think, to suppose that the meaning of this 
term ‘ outbursts’ is different in different men ; some, for instance—I 
myself am one of them—consider all sudden ejectments of gas from 
the goaves by fall of roof, i.e. the subsidence of the undermined 
ground, are meant by this term, but I have heard some colliery 
engineers and managers say that an ‘ outburst’ of gas may arise from 
the overlying stratum of rock, through the roof in fact, and the fall 
of a portion of roof has been cited as proving this; or again, that an 
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‘outburst may! come up through the floor, i.e., from the underlying 
shale or rock; or, lastly, from the coal itself. From the coal it 
doubtless comes primarily, but I think it comes from the coal 
ually and steadily, through a multitude of small ducts, regularly 
exuding it as a large upland bog gives off its rainfall gradually, 
feeding the rills and the rivulets, and not like water issuing 
-snddenly in overwhelming volume from a reservoir, as when the dam 
at Bradfield burst. Let us examine these two theories carefully, and 
to ascertain which of them is most in accordance with the doctrine 

‘of probabilities. 

We will take the theory of the sudden outbreak of a large 
volume of gas, from the roof or from the floor of the mine, or from 
the coal itself, first, and question it. 

That the gas must have existed before it burst out, I suppose will 
be admitted. In what form then did it exist? Did it existasa 
solid or as a fluid, from which state a blow or mere exposure would 
instantly set it free, as the 720 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas 
contained in an ounce of gunpowder can be instantly set free by fire ; 
or still larger quantities of gas from gun-cotton, and from dynamite 
or nitro-glycerine ? 

It is not, of course, a rare thing for gas to be found or rather to 
be capable of artificial conversion into a solid or a fluid, and we can 
decompose oxygen gas from chlorate of potash, and from black oxide 
of manganese for experimental purposes. 

But all these preparations are artificial, and are not all capable of 
instant conversion into gas; and I have never heard of carburetted 
hydrogen gas existing as a solid or as a liquid, and being capable of 
instant conversion into a gaseous form. I do not, of course, say that 
it cannot so exist, I know too little of the subject; but if it is 
daimed that it does so exist, I think we are entitled to ask for its 
production in that state, or, at least, for proof that it does exist in 
that state. 

Or, is it contended that it, the gas, existed merely in the usual 
form of gas before it burst out? Burst out from where? Ez nihilo 
mil, It must have been in some cavity, for the coal itself only gives off 
the gas gradually, more gradually than a bog gives off its water, 
even when it, the coal, is subjected to tremendous heat in a retort. 
It may, of course (having been given off gradually), have been collected 
in some cavity or reservoir, and then suddenly tapped; but for 
a cavity, having a cubic content of 1,000 feet, to give off even 1,000 
feet, presupposes that it held at least 2,000 feet; for its sides being 
solid would not collapse like those of a bladder, and therefore it 
must still, after the supposed outburst, have 1,000 feet of something 
in it. This hypothesis, too, makes it necessary that the gas must 
have exerted great outward pressure before it was tapped, a prodsuse 


of at least 30 Ibs. to the square inch. 
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But cavities such as we have supposed (and much larger ones would 
have been required for many—for most past explosions) not only 
have never been found, but they cannot exist, either in the bind or 
shale rock, originally clay, which invariably, as was first noticed by 
Sir William Logan, underlies every coal measure, nor in the overlyi 
bed of sandstone rock, simply because both of these strata are 
deposited rock, that is, they have both been slowly laid down by water 
as ooze and sediment, and it is not possible that cavities such as exist 
in igneous or volcanic rocks as plenty as those in a piece of gruyere 
cheese, as I saw in the mountains of the Auvergne in September, and 
see in every excursion in Maderia now, it is not possible for these 
cavities to exist either in the rocks underlying, or in those overlying 
the coal, nor in the bed of coal itself. 

Surely if the facts had been otherwise there would be evidence 
forthcoming. If it is suggested that the gas itself might by its great 
expansive force make for itself cavities, we have the great difficulty of 
understanding how, if the gas is expressed by force or pressure, it could 
itself exert a stronger pressure still against that which is supposed 
to be creating it; further, in this case, as it is a law of nature that a 
pent-up force will always seek vent or relief in the direction wher 
there is least resistance, these cavities or reservoirs would always be 
formed in the coal itself, since it is nearly always much less hard than 
either the underlying or the overlying rocks. If such cavities existed 
there would surely be some existing evidence of them. 

But further, the supposition that such cavities or natural gas- 
holders are the sources of supply of the gas which is the cause of an 
explosion, involves this also, that it must have been very closely com- 
pressed in its cavity up to the time of its sudden liberation, that it must 
have exerted great outward pressure. If only two volumes of gas were 
in the place of the one, the outward pressure would be 30 lbs. to the 
square inch, as against 15 lbs. pressure inward which is exerted by the 
atmosphere outside, or 15 lbs. outward pressure to the square inch, 
extra. 

Now, we know that every colliery engineer regards the readings 
of the barometer with anxious solicitude, and any downward tendency 
or actual fall is made the occasion of increased care to see that the 
ventilation is in perfect working order, and especially that the safety 
lamps are all carefully looked to. 

In the evidence given before the coroner at the inquest following 
the Seaham explosion, it is stated that special directions were given, 
enjoining extra caution, the day before the explosion, as ‘the barometer 
was falling and gas might be expected.’ 

The pressure of the atmosphere in a normal condition of the 
barometer, reading say 30°2 tenths, is 15 lbs. to the square 
inch, and it will be admitted that a fall to 28 inches would 
be tremendous; yet even so the pressure would only be reduced 
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to 14 Ibs. and six-tenths of a pound, whilst in the greatest de- 
pression of the barometer recorded in the British Isles it, the 
pressure of the atmosphere, would not be reduced more than half a 

und. Is it not very difficult to understand what appreciable 
difference the removal of half a pound in the external pressure could 
have in liberating a body of gas exerting an outward pressure of at 
least thirty times that amount ? 

But the adherents of the theory now under consideration allege 
that the outward force exerted by the gas supposed to be imprisoned 
is vastly greater than I have supposed, and I have seen a statement 
quoted in Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s T'reatise on Chemistry, vol. i. 
p- 608, which speaks of it (I cannot quote the ipsissima verba here, 
as I have not the book with me) as escaping with a noise and force 
equal to that of steam from a boiler, and as exerting a force which 
sustained two columns of water to a height of thirty feet (above 
what?), one ten feet and the other eleven and a half feet in diameter. 

I cannot but think that these eminent men have made this 
quotation, as of something bearing on the subject under consideration, 
without fully considering it, as it is evidently written by an ignorant 
man ; for what has the diameter of the column of water to do with it? 
It would require just as much pressure from below to sustain a column 
one inch in diameter as to sustain one of ten feet in diameter. If 
the water did rise in the shafts (for I presume they are indicated) 
thirty feet, it probably rose to the same level in the pit below ; or, if 
it did not—as the gas which exploded vented itself up the shaft at 
the time of the explosion, destroying the head gear, &c., it is clear 
that it was not the gas which exploded which raised and sustained the 
water, but gases liberated after the water rose high enough in the pit 
to seal the lateral entrance from the shaft into it. 

The quotation, however, shows the idea of the great force and 
consequent volume of the gas which occasioned the explosion, and so 
far strengthens the idea that the large quantity of gas fired in the 
explosion must have been contained in a large cavity or in some other 
reservoir, or in a solid form, capable of instant liberation; and it 
further increases the difficulty of believing that the inappreciably 
slight diminution in the restraining influence (half a pound) of the 
atmosphere indicated by a fall in the barometer had anything what- 
ever to do either with retarding or liberating this large volume of 
gas; that is, if we suppose its issue in the manner contended for in 
that aspect of the ‘ outburst’ question we are considering. 

In reference to the explosion to which the quotation in Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer referred, I am able to state the following :— 

I myself was in the pit a few days before the explosion occurred, 
and this was what I saw. There were with me two ladies, the wives of 
the two partners who had recently opened the colliery in the impulse 
given to the trade by the high prices which were obtained for coal in 
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the winter of 1874-75. Neither of the partners was practically ac. 
quainted with the trade. One was a barrister, and one a manufac- 
turer. 

We went into some ‘straight’ work, i.e. cutting a level or a board- 
gate; these are usually cut in pairs, and until progress sufficient to 
be worth while is made to unite them by a cut or heading, the work 
is necessarily in each a cul de sac; but as the miner wants fresh air, 
and as the gases want diluting and carrying away, the part which 
one level performs to the other, or one boardgate to the other (that 
is, that the air current shall go up one and down the other), has to 
be done in the cul de sac itself, by suspending a continuous sheet of 
tarpaulin from ceiling to floor midway and in the direction of the 
working. The air is made to go up one side of this lateral partition, 
or diaphragm, called technically ‘ bratticing ’—to go round the end 
of it and down the other side. 

In this particular working the man had neglected the bratticing 
and left it dangerously far behind him ; he had also cast behind him 
with the shovel the coal which he had cut away in working (which 
is almost all small in straight work), until the heap filled at least 
two-thirds of the vertical sectional area of the drift he was driving. 
We climbed over the heap of coal, and I showed the ladies the man- 
ner in which passages were driven through the solid coal; and the 
man, who had recently been an. agricultural labourer, but had been 
employed, as many and many another were in the great extension of 
coal mining which then took place, volunteered to show the ladies a 
blower, and taking his light he applied it to a large blower from 
which the gas was issuing so that you could hear it; immediately a 
flame as large as you will see on a Saturday night at a butcher’s shop 
in any of the London markets appeared. I said, ‘ there, that will do;’ 
and he then took his coat up from the floor, and fluffed the flame out; 
and I made all the haste I could-to climb back over the heap and to 
conduct the ladies to bank. As soon as I got there, and not before, 
did I feel safe, and shortly afterwards said to a friend, that I felt as if 
we had come from the very antechamber of death. This was less than 
a fortnight before 189 men and boys were hurried into eternity in 
that pit by the explosion referred to in the quotation in Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer’s works. 

We have considered the theory of ‘outbursts,’ i.e. from the roof 
or floor of the coal. 

Now let us consider the theory that these outbursts are no outbursts 
at all, in the sense maintained by some, but simply displacements 
(which may be sudden or partial, but always sudden in their effects) 
of gas which, itself exuding gradually from the coal, has been accu- 
mulating silently and gradually in the higher recesses of the mine, and 
see whether the known circumstances and conditions of the problem 
admit of explanation by a theory which conflicts less violently with 
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probabilities than the foregoing—which shall be more in accordance 
with common sense. 

Here again, I must ask space for a digression. I could speak of 
‘goaves’ and ‘levels’ and ‘ boardgates’ and ‘ dips’ with the certainty 
that mining engineers would fully understand, for they know more of 
these things than I do; but I want to be understood by non-practical 

and by non-scientific readers, as well as by those people who can only 
exercise common sense about it—people who, as Matthew Arnold said, 
can let their ‘ thoughts play freely round’ my subject, unbiassed to 
this opinion or to that, who do not think in grooves. My illustration 
will only be understood by people acquainted with London, but those 
who are not so acquainted will for the most part (as to those who are 
likely to assist in the discovery of a remedy for explosions) be able to 
do without the illustration. 

We will suppose that the area included by the Edgware Road, 

the Marylebone Road, Tottenham Court Road, and Oxford Street is 
part of an estate under which the coal has been leased to a colliery 
firm. Suppose further that, instead of the very moderate rise in the 
ground from the Marble Arch to the junction of Tottenham Court 
Road and Marylebone Road, the rise was one foot in ten and in that 
direction. What would be done to get the coal underlying that area 
would be this: two shafts would be sunk near the Marble Arch: one, 
say at the end of the Edgware Road and on the north or upper side 
of Oxford Street ; and one close to the top of Park Lane, on the south 
or lower side of Oxford Street. Now, without describing the inter- 
mediate and very interesting operations, let us suppose that a passage 
has been cut through the solid coal from the Edgware shaft under the 
pathway on the north side of Oxford Street up to its junction with 
Tottenham Court Road, near Meux’s Brewery. Here it crosses 
Oxford Street to the south, and runs into a similar passage which has 
simultaneously been cut from the bottom of the Park Lane shaft, and 
which runs from it under the pavement on the south side of Oxford 
Street up to its junction with Tottenham Court Road. 

Now, if you light a huge furnace at the bottom of the Park Lane 
shaft, and thus create a strong upward draught in it, the place of 
the air thus withdrawn must be supplied by air going down the 
Edgware Road shaft, running up the level under the pathway on the 
upper or north side of Oxford Street, and back again down the level 
running under the pavement on the other or south side of Oxford 
Street to the furnace at the bottom of the Park Lane shaft. 

But we want to get the coal which underlies the area north of 
Oxford Street up to the Marylebone Road: how is the air current 
already established to be made available for this purpose ? 

Passages called boardgates are cut in pairs in the coal running 
at right angles from Oxford Street to the Marylebone Road, and the 
ends of these are united in a cross passage called a heading. Let one 
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of these boardgates run under Portman Street, Gloucester Street and 
Place to the Marylebone Road, and let the return boardgate run 
under York Place, Baker Street, and Orchard Street into the upper 
level in Oxford Street. How is the air from the intake or down-cast 
shaft in Edgware Road to be made to take this détowr instead of 
going on its way up Oxford Street ? This object is secured by erect- 
ing in the passage in Oxford Street closely fitting doors which open 
towards the Edgware Road (so that left to themselves the air 
current will always shut them), somewhere between where Portman 
Street leaves Oxford Street and the place where Orchard Street runs 
into it, so that the air has to run up to the Marylebone Road and 
down again to Oxford Street before its progress up Oxford Street can 
be resumed. This process has, in a pit of any considerable extent, 
to be repeated over and over and over again. 

Now, let us suppose that the coal enclosed between these two 
boardgates, and the winning of which commences at the Marylebone 
end, is somewhat advanced, has all in fact been ‘ got’ down to the 
south side of Portman Square, is it not clear that the current of air, 
no longer shut in by solid coal on the right hand and on the left, 
will no longer go up to the Marylebone Road, but after going up 
Portman Street will take the shortest cut available to it—on the 
south side of Portman Square (in a line with Seymour Street) into 
Orchard Street and so down into Oxford Street ? and is it not likely 
that the area thus won north of and including Portman Square, the 
‘waste’ or ‘ goaf,’ will fill with fire-damp ? 

The air course cannot always nor generally clear the goaves; it 
forms acurrent round the unwrought coal, where the working places 
are broader, when the current is vigorous, narrower when from any 
cause it is less vigorous. 

But the fire-damp is always in the goaf, always ready to extend 
outwards when the current flags towards the working places of the 
men, or in case it (the current) ceases, then to close in as a crowd 
kept back by a body of mounted soldiers closes in upon their rear as 
they pass onwards. 

So well is this understood that when the viewer or under-viewer 
of a mine finds a door (like the one we have supposed in the upper 
level in Oxford Street between Portman Street and Orchard Street) 
open (an accident which may arise from the fall of a piece of coal 
from the loaded corves as they pass through jambing it), he never 
closes it to send the air course through its proper channel up Portman 
Street, &c. without finding out first how long it has been open. 
Why? Because, if the door has been open long, there may have 
accumulated in the Portman Street Orchard Street direction a 
quantity of gas which it would be highly dangerous at once to drive 
into the air course under the Oxford Street pavement, as, if it came 
into contact with a naked light, it would probably result in an ex- 
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plosion. (If my memory does not deceive me, disastrous explosions 
have been so caused.) 

What he does is this: he will close the door or doors for a short 
time, so as to drive into the Oxford Street level a portion only of the 
accumulated gas, and then open them again, so that the air, resuming 
the shorter cut once more, shall dilute the gas coming in at the 
Orchard Street junction, and then after a time close the door again; 
and this he does as often as in his judgment it is necessary, in order 
to clear out the accumulated gas without incurring the risk of an 
explosion. 

Now in circumstances where the gas in larger or in smaller quan- 
tities is always not far off, the margin of safety cleared by the 
ventilating current of air is in danger of being unduly narrowed 
by any, even temporary diminution of its force and volume, and it is 
liable to this diminution from neglect to keep up the furnace, for 
instance, and also from diminished pressure in the atmosphere, i.e. a 
falling barometer. If you suppose but a narrow margin at the outset, 
either of these or both combined might easily result in its disappear- 
ance altogether. 

There is another condition also, always present, which a falling 
barometer will certainly influence. 

The earth which we have undermined in getting the coal from 
Portman Square up to the Marylebone Road, though it does not fall 
in immediately, nor in a lump, yet it does eventually, though more 
or less gradually, subside, as can be seen even on the surface. 

You can see a fine illustration of this as you ride from Bridwell 
Bar, on the road from Sheffield to Barnsley, down into Worsbro’ Dale, 
on your right towards Worsburough old church ; you may see in the 
upland slope of the hill a long ridge or terrace almost as clearly 
defined as the terraces at Windsor. This is caused by the subsidence 
of the land, under which the coal has been won. 

This superincumbent mass falls in portions, large and small, from 
time to time, and gradually fills up the goaf, say between Portman 
Square and the Marylebone Road. Now a very little reflection will 
show that at first it is upheld by the attraction of cohesion, which 
for the time at least is greater than the attraction of gravitation ; but 
a time comes when the latter prevails, and a mass of rock and earth 
falls into the goaf. 

But in the course of this a time came when these forces were ab- 
solutely balanced against each other—i.e. the attraction of cohesion 
(in alliance with the upward pressure of the atmosphere 15 lbs. 
to the square inch) was exactly equal to the attraction of gravitation, 
and only vis inertie withheld the mass from falling ; a fall in the 
barometer now would mean something, it would mean the withdrawal 
of quite sufficient sustaining force (equal say to half a pound to the 
square inch) to turn the scale in favour of gravitation, and when the 
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mass falls, the accumulated gas below is expelled in volume, and if 
it comes into contact with a naked light an explosion results. 

Here then in the case of accumulations of gas in goaves we 
have two very intelligible and appreciable ways in which a fall in the 
barometer may, and no doubt does, tell ; it may diminish the volume 
of the ventilating current of air very sensibly, and it will and does 
hasten the fall of all portions of roof in goaves which are nearly ready 


for falling. 
I believe that, in addition to these, it has been ascertained that 


this gas diffuses itself into the surrounding atmosphere much more 
rapidly in times of low atmospheric pressure than when the atmo- 
sphere is in a normal condition, leading one to suppose it would issue 
from the goaves and wastes more plentifully under these circum- 
stances. This point I must leave to others better able to assess its pro- 


bable influence than I am. 

Whilst in England for a few days a month ago, I was shown a 
paragraph in the Barnsley Chronicle, October 9, 1880, which it may 
be useful to quote in this connection :—- 


Ovrsurst oF Gas aT THE Oaks.—On Friday morning week, a very extensive out- 
burst of gas occurred at the Oaks Collieries, near Barnsley, of which Mr. James 
Wilson is the manager. Fortunately, however, everything was in perfect order, 
and so the occurrence passed off with no worse results than driving the men away 
from their work for the time being. It appears that on Thursday night the deputy 
went his round about eleven o'clock, and at that time he found that everything 
was safe and free from gas. However, he had got instructions from the manager 
to take special care that night, as, in consequence of the state of the atmosphere, 
the glasses falling or being likely to fall, gas might be expected, Between two 
and three o’clock, therefore, on Friday morning, the deputy was returning again 
to examine the place when he met the men working at the far end of the Board 
Level near the place where the gasometer was erected by Mr. Hutchinson, of 
Barnsley, and where the gas issued that lighted the mine previous to the first ex- 
plosion. The deputy on inquiry found that the men had noticed the gas issuing, 
and taking the alarm in time they made off from that district of the mine without 
staying to get their clothes. On examination of the place by the deputy he found 
that there was some weighing going on in the goaf, and the gas was issuing in 
large quantities, and was at that time very bad; and it did not get clear again for 
some time. The quantity of gas which issued was very large, but owing to the 
perfect state of every lamp and other appliances in the mine, it was taken away 
without much inconvenience to anyone. Had there been the slightest defect in 
any of the lamps, &c., an explosion must have resulted. Everything, however, 
was in perfect order, the current of air passing being a very large one, and with 
this, as we have said, the gas was eventually carried off without injury to anyone 
or anything.— Barnsley Chronicle, October 9, 1880. 


And the following quotation from the Daily News, October 20, 1880, 
which I bought on board the ship in which I sailed from Liverpool 
on that day :— 


The adjourned inquiry into the Seaham explosion was opened yesterday 
at Seaham Harbour. A plan of the colliery was explained by the manager, 
and a number of overmen and deputy-overmen gave evidence, but no light was 
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thrown on the cause of the accident. The only exceptional circumstance noticed 
on the evening before the explosion was an accumulation of gas in the third east 
way, occasioned by a fall; otherwise, the witnesses said, the ventilation was good, 
and nothing was seen to cause alarm. No shot was fired on the night of the ex- 
plosion, nor for months before. None could say where the mischief originated. 
Michael Spence, back overman, deposed that he saw gas in Belcher’s ‘ flat,’ 
caused by a fall. This he reported. There was danger where gas was seen. The 


ventilation was good. 


The ‘ weighing ’ in the first of these quotations means the bulging 
downwards of the roof of the goaf; the ‘ fall’ in the second, a fall of a 
portion of the goaf. 

I have endeavoured as fairly and as carefully as I can to examine 
the two theories of ‘ sudden expulsion of gas from the coal or its con- 
taining strata,’ and also that of the ‘displacement of gas already 
accumulated in the process of mining.’ It is the great difficulty of 
reconciling the first to the physical conditions existing, and the 
apparently easy reconcilement of these conditions with the second 
theory, that has led me to say at the outset of this paper, ‘that if we 
can remove these accumulations of gas we shall possibly remove the 
cause of even more than half of the explosions which occur.’ 

Whether further inquiry will show this to be the case or not, or 
whether even so the means I have suggested, viz. tapping this gas at 
the highest parts of the workings and drawing it off, will prove to be 
the hoped-for remedy, time and experiments carefully made can alone 





















show. 
Should experiment show it not to be any remedy, then I would 


suggest that some scientific or philanthropic body should offer a 
premium of say twenty thousand pounds for the discovery of an en-~ 
tirely effectual preventive of these explosions—that, and a nation’s 
gratitude, would surely be inducement sufficient, not to speak of the 
enormous pleasure of doing so much good, to attract to the considera- 
tion of this matter the highest scientific knowledge and the most 
powerful intellects we have ; and I do not think there would be any 
difficulty in obtaining from the generous people who always give so 
freely to the relief of the suffering caused by these explosions, sub- 
scriptions to a guarantee fund for this amount, the successful appli- 
cation of which would prevent so much suffering, so many violent 
deaths. 

Whether these accumulations of gas can be so completely with- 
drawn from the workings by the means I have suggested as to secure 
the safety of the miner from explosion so far as these accumulations 
are concerned in producing them; as also, whether the whole or 
merely a part, and if so, what part, of all explosions, are due to these 

‘accumulations, must, as I have already said, be left at present; but 
of this I think we may be very sure, that if all men of science who 
are competent to the investigation of this problem will henceforth 
give it their pertinacious regard, we may say with great confidence 
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that the night of our ignorance is already far spent and the day is at 
hand. 

May God grant it, for then shall this gas diffuse genial warmth 
and cheerful light in homes into which hitherto it has brought only 
bereavement and anguish, desolation and woe; and the miner him- 
self shall pursue his beneficent labour deep down in the dark bowels 
of the earth in safety as complete as that of the husbandman em- 
ployed in the sunlit fields high over his head. Amen and Amen. 


SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 


Madeira, Nov. 10, 1880. “is 





MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE. 


Is England, as a nation, musical? Few questions can be the subject 
of more frequent and vehement discussion among us, the English 
people, ourselves ; and by this very fact we point with an unconscious 
finger to our inherent weakness. Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. When 
would a German writer find it to his interest to indulge in long dis- 
sertations as to whether Germany is or is not a musical country, 
and to collect every scrap of evidence which may help to vindicate her 
claim to be so called? Until we have quite. made up our own minds 
whether we think ourselves musical or not, we cannot be surprised if 
our Continental neighbours politely pass us over in their musical cal- 
culations—politely, we say, because we enter into these calculations 
as a business item, important exactly in proportion to the number of 
pounds sterling we are ready to pay for the article, music. 

Certainly, if to hear much music, to have the first of European 
performers, and the luxury of paying the highest prices for them, could 
constitute a claim to a musical disposition, then England would be the 
most musical country in the world. Yet, were an earthquake to sweep 
away the whole of this musical fabric that we raise here with so much 
trouble and cost, what would the art lose? Imagine for a moment 
that the German race were to be blotted out from the face of the 
earth! We feel at once that music would be left like a watch without 
a mainspring. Nor could France, nor modern Italy, nor the Polish 
and Hungarian peoples, nor even Russia and Scandinavia, disappear 
without leaving a sensible gap somewhere. None of these but have 
produced artists or works of art whose influence has acted and reacted 
beyond the limits of the respective countries that gave them birth, 
and who, however various in degree and in quality of merit, may be 
called cosmopolitan. What does England contribute to the general 
store? A considerable number of musical executants—instru- 
mental executants, vocal executants, and executants in com- 
position. Not those phenomenal executants of whom the world pos- 
sesses but a few, and who are, in their way, as truly creators in art 
as are great composers. But accomplished executants of a very high 
class, nevertheless, worthy of respect and of admiration. 
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Still, we cannot disguise from ourselves the unpalatable fact that 
the history of art would be unaffected by the disappearance from the 
world of the whole mass of this English execution. All we so far 
succeed in doing is in ministering (and that only in part) to our own 
needs. We do not ertrich other nations. 

And yet it is undeniable that there is in Great Britain an intense 
wish for music, seemingly rendered keener by the fact of its being an 
alien growth, and by its tardiness in taking root here. The craving 
has, as we know, persisted unabated for many centuries. We want to 
naturalise the thing, like the potato-plant ; for, short of this, we know 
it can have no vitality, no organic growth, or individual existence here. 
It has become as indispensable a luxury as our tea or coffee, and we 
can apparently as little make it grow here as we can these. We 
import and import, but each importation leaves us, in the main, where 
we were. 

Still we go on, undaunted by difficulty. It is hard to believe that 
where so strong a wish exists, there is not also much latent capacity. 
Those of the cultivated classes who love and practise music have such 
a profound faith in its softening and elevating influence that they 
are beginning to exert themselves to bring its benefits within easy 
reach of all. The last few years have witnessed the rapid rise and 
spread of People’s Concerts, series of which have been started in 
London and some of the chief provincial towns by a sort of simul- 
taneous impulse, and which, tried at first as experiments, have already 
in many cases developed into what seem likely to be permanent in- 
stitutions. ‘The success attending this remarkable movement has 
varied indeed in amount and in kind according to circumstances, but 
has unquestionably been great, and sufficient to set speculation at 
work as to the causes of the need for establishing such concerts, as it 
were, from outside. How is it that the demand which seems to exist, 
is inadequate to create its own supply ? Why, seeing that the artisan 
classes enjoy. music so much, have they hitherto made so little effort 
to get it for themselves? And the question naturally follows, ‘ Will 
this existing state of things be permanently modified by these attempts 
to bring music to people who have not found it out for themselves ? 
Will they make it their own, or still go on waiting till it comes to 
them?’ It may help us in feeling our way to some sort of answer if 
we look, in the first place, at what is actually being done by a few of 
these societies. 

Chief among London undertakings of the kind are the People’s 
Entertainment Society, the Kyrle Society, and the People’s Concert 
Society. These three differ somewhat from each other both in their 
aims and their methods of working. 

The object of the first is expressed in its own prospectus as being 
‘to provide good high-class amusement for the poorer classes in 
London during the winter, in the hope of withdrawing them from 
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lower places of resort.’ It has, therefore, a distinctly philanthropic 
end; and while at the ‘entertainments,’ which are the means to 
this end, music is the chief, often the only attraction, others, such as 
readings, recitations, or even dramatic performances, have an occa- 
sional place. No less than sixty-six of these entertainments were 
given in the first four months of 1879, in some of the poorest districts 
in London, such as Lambeth, Westminster, Battersea, &c.; and during 
this last spring six or seven such concerts were being organised 
weekly by the society. At some places a small charge was made for 
admission, at others the entertainments were free; but in this, as in 
both the other societies mentioned, the bulk of the expense is met by 
voluntary subscriptions and donations from well-wishers. The per- 
formers at the concerts are amateurs, and professionals who generously 
give their services, or at most accept such remuneration as covers 
their expenses. Songs and ballads, interspersed with instrumental 
solos, and now and then a comic song, constitute the staple of the 
programmes. This excellent undertaking has been rewarded by a 
most encouraging amount of success, the halls and ‘rooms being, as a 
rule, well filled, and the audiences numbering several hundreds. The 
appreciation by these audiences of the efforts made in their behalf was 
shown at Battersea, in the presentation to the earnest and energetic 
Treasurer (and founder) of the society of an address signed by 200 
working-men, expressive of their pleasure and their gratitude. 

Similar societies, in connection with this, have been recently 
started at Manchester and Winchester, with every prospect of suecess. 

The Kyrle Society's expressed object is § to bring Beauty home to 
the people.’ While fulfilling a philanthropic purpose this is, there- 
fore, an art society, and music is but one among the many forms of 
beauty with which it deals. Its musical branch consists of an amateur 
choir, formed for ‘ the practice of oratorios, cantatas, and other choral 
works of the highest class, with a view to their gratuitous performance 
in churches, schoolrooms, and halls situated in the poorest parishes of 
London.’ These performances are all free, as it is an integral part of 
the society’s scheme to bestow ‘ beauty’ on the people as freely as 
Nature bestows it. Between the beginning of 1878 and the present 
time sixty-six of them have been given, including oratorios, such as 
the Messiah, Creation, Elijah, and many others (which when 
performed in churches, have formed part of the religious service), and 
smaller miscellaneous concerts, some of them in hospital wards. All 
these have proved, and continue to prove, attractive to large numbers 
of the people. 

The People’s Concert Society aims at ‘the popularisation of good 
music by means of cheap concerts.’ By ‘good’ music is here to be 
understood classical music, and that instrumental. Songs are given, 
by way of variety, but the main feature of the programmes is con- 
certed chamber music, quartetts and trios, such as are heard at the 
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Monday Popular Concerts; with this difference, that only short por- 
tions of these works are performed at a time, so as not to tax too 
severely the attention of an untrained audience. Such programmes 
cannot compete with those of the music-halls, for they are not 
amusing ; neither with oratorios, as they are not a form of devotion. 
This society, recognising music as a good in itself, holds it out as its 
own reward. The concerts are not given gratis, but the prices of 
admission, varying from one penny to one shilling, make them acces- 
sible to all but the utterly destitute. Presenting music, as they do, in 
its severest, if also its purest form, they cannot hope to vie in wide 
popularity with the People’s Entertainments; still the fact is en- 
couraging that the society’s second season has been more prosperous 
than its first. Between November and April last it had twenty-five 
concerts, among which the most successful were a series of six, given 
in the Chelsea Vestry Hall, and repeated in Bishopsgate Schoolroom ; 
and, more especially, three single concerts at the South Place Institute, 
Finsbury, all of which attracted numerous and apparently appre- 
ciative audiences. One of these Finsbury concerts was on a Sunday 
evening, when 1,100 people were present. Admission on this occasion 
was of course free, but a voluntary collection was made afterwards, 
of which the results averaged twopence per head. 

Considering the sort of music performed, its reception by the 
audiences was favourable beyond what could have been expected. It 
has occurred that every instrumental number in a programme has 
been encored ; single concerted movements have been so on several 
occasions ; while violin or violoncello solos, when first-rate, elicit un- 
bounded enthusiasm. The last number in the programmes is always 
instrumental, and it rarely happens that these people leave before the 
last note. In this how unlike the upper classes! Many well-known 
artists have given their services, or accepted merely nominal fees ; a 
boon to the society of which the importance cannot be overrated, as it 
has been abundantly proved that to make such music intelligible to 
such an audience a masterly performance is even more necessary than 
it is when the hearers are more musically cultivated. 

Except, it may be, in cases of individuals, these concerts can hardly 
appeal to the very lowest and most degraded class. In instrumental 
chamber music there is little to excite or forcibly to arrest dull 
attention ; while to follow it at all requires on the part of those to 
whom it is utterly strange, an effort of mental concentration which it 
is hopeless to expect from people struggling and toiling for mere 
existence. The degree of perfection in performance, too, which, as we 
have said, is requisite if the music is to be comprehensible, makes the 
getting-up of concerts a serious matter, and renders it impossible for 
this society to multiply its operations and centres with the rapidity of 
the itinerant societies. Its field must fora long time be more restricted, 
and its results in appearance less brilliant than theirs. But by 
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sowing the seed of art for art’s sake among the people, it strikes at 
the root of the state of things described as existing in this country. 
It should with perseverance become a permanent institution, putting 
within the people’s reach the possibility not only of hearing, but 
themselves practising the music which affords to those who know it 
such pure and elevating pleasure ; and which, once it obtains a footing 
among the people themselves, will make its own way and provide a 
source of growing interest which may in time prove the most fatal 
of all rivals to lower forms of amusement. It can never compete with 
these on their own ground ; but by withdrawing from them gradually 
those who are capable of better things, it must in the end raise the 
general standard of enjoyment. 

It is not always easy to recognise the fact that there is something 
antagonistic in philanthropy and art. The essence of art is freedom and 
self-development, though there may be that voluntary subordination to 
ahigher rule which is not incompatible with these. Practical philan- 
thropy aims at making men better than they are, it may be by legis- 
lation, by persuasion, by inducement, but its end is always modification. 
No nation is so distinguished by the philanthropic spirit as the 
English, and a most admirable spirit it is, but not the soil most 
favourable to the growth of art. When concerts are presented to 
people as something good for them, a moral duty rather than a 
privilege seems involved in frequenting them. It lies at the root of 
so much that is done and so much that is not done in England, this 
doing nothing for its own sake, but for some secondary object to be 
gained by the doing it, some advantage abstract or concrete, terrestrial 
or celestial. The object may in itself be all that is desirable, but it 
does not seem naturally to occur to us that by this direct aiming at 
it we may destroy or invalidate the most effectual means of bringing 
it about. Direct philanthropic action, like direct legislation, may 
counteract certain manifestations of evil influences, but does not neces- 
sarily tend to modify the condition of things which has brought these 
weeds into existence, and will produce fresh crops as fast as the first 
are removed. The soil must be prepared, as well as the seed of better 
things sown. 

Weare said to be, as a nation, unsociable ; and it is very true that 
the poorer classes do not. here, as in Germany, find relaxation after 
the labours of the day by meeting together to make music in concert. 
Apart from the fact that the German standard of general education 
is higher than ours, there are many reasons for this. Our climate 
in great measure forbids outdoor recreation, while the crowding of the 
vast masses of poor in our great cities makes social meeting in their own 
homes impossible to our people. On this subject we would refer our 
readers to an interesting report of parish work in Whitechapel 
(1878-9), by the Rev. S. A. Barnett, than whom no man has done 
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more to raise and educate the people under his charge. Whether 
his work finds as yet its due recognition we know not, but it is the 
kind of work that leaves permanent traces behind it. He writes: 
‘ From company, from social intercourse, the mass of the people is cut 
off. . . . No one can know the lives of our people without seeing 
their dulness, and many of us see in such dulness an excuse for their 
wild courses ;.” while farther on he testifies to the fact that ‘there is 
nothing which people find so interesting as their fellow-creatures,’ 
It is manifest. that no. place affords this interest to. poor people but 
the. publie-house, of which it is to many the greatest attraction. To 
dwell on the numberless dangers and temptations to which the better 
sort of men are here exposed would be superfluous, 

Now music, as if to make up for being the most abstract and 
ideal of all. the. arts, requires for its materialisation, so to speak, 
more active co-operation than does any other one of them. In order 
to .haye..an objective existence at all, it has, on every occasion of its 
presentment, to be re-created by performance, This gives it, for 
.English people, at once an advantage and disadvantage as compared 
with other arts. Our practical nature is not the stuff of which good 
audiences are composed for works requiring brain-abstraction in the 
listener, On the other hand, it does afford the very best material for 
active realisation, and even a little actual practice in music goes a 
long way in facilitating the effort of listening, besides giving the 
natural human interest of a possible personal participation in the kind 
of thing performed. No doubt this is one reason of the wide 
popularity of oratorio, which is greater here than in any other 
aountry. Not the only reason. The uneasy conscientiousness to 
-which we have. alluded, as an element.unfriendly to art development 
finds in oratorio peace and repose. In the country especially, where 
the parochial clergy are foremost in all collective gatherings for edu- 
ational and recreative purposes, there are numbers of people, the in- 
heritors of, puritanical principles, who cherish a distrust, and dislike 
of anything theatrical, to whom an opera-house is terra. incognita, 
and who have an uncomfortable feeling about any art pursuit when 
is quite dissociated from their own form of religious service. All the 
artistic and musical aspirations of this class are resumed and ex- 
pressed in the oratorio. They go up once or twice a year to hear the 
Messiah or Elijah at Exeter Hall, as the Jews went up to worship 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. But even this would not sufficiently 
account for the vast comparative popularity in England of works of 
this sort. without the fact that in these, and these only, some social 
co-operation is realised in art work. More of whatever capacity and 
love for music may be innate in us has been elicited by choral societies 
than by any other influence. This choral music is loved because it is 
known ; it can be appropriated and understood, for all take, or have 
taken, or might take, an active share in it. When this feeling, now 
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limited almost entirely to vocal works, extends to instrumental, there 
may be popular audiences here for symphony concerts. 

No society has recognised this fact so distinctly, and made so 
sagacious and practical a move in its direction, as the Birmingham 
Musical Association. In the winter of 1878-9, Mr. Collings, M.P., 
the then Mayor of Birmingham, ' gave a series of four free concerts to 
members of the artisan class, with the double purpose of affording 
pleasure to his fellow-townsmen and of ascertaining how far good 
music would be attractive to those who had previously had few 
opportunities of enjoying it. The results were in the highest degree 
encouraging, about 3,000 persons being present on each occasion. 
A public meeting was called to consider the matter, which resulted 
in the establishment of the Birmingham Musical Association. Two 
objects were to be achieved, if possible. 

‘1. * The provision of cheap concerts of a high class, which, it was 
believed and hoped, would be self-supporting.’ Towards this end 
great advance has already been made. Between November 8, 1879, 
and April 24, 1880, a series of twenty-two concerts was given. The 
music at these concerts was of various kinds. Birmingham is rich 
in musical resources, and not being so vast as this unwieldy London, 
which can only be worked by districts, it can afford to concentrate 
these resources on one undertaking. Some were ballad concerts, 
varied by harp, organ, or violin solos, or by vocal glees. Many were 
of the choral kind dear to people’s hearts. Several choirs—the 
Festival Choir, the Birmingham Philharmonic Union, and Amateur 
Harmonic Association, and many more—assisted on different occasions, 
performing selections from the best oratorios ; cantatas, glees, and 
part-songs. On other evenings Mr. Stockley’s band was the attrac- 
tion, when such works were given as the overtures to Oberon and 
Masaniello, the ballet music from Schubert’s Rosamunde, and 
Rubinstein’s Feramors, the introduction to the third act of Lohen- 
grin, Meyerbeer’s Coronation March, and Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony ; these being interspersed not only with ballads and Volkslieder, 
but with songs by Handel, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven. Many of 
the tickets (price 6d. and 3d.) were sold, by permission, at coffee- 
houses, and in this manner reached the right class of persons. On 
some occasions all tickets had been disposed of on the day before the 
concert, and on many evenings hundreds of people were turned away 
before the doors were opened. 

2. The second object proposed by the association is‘ the establish- 
ment of popular classes for musical instruction, both vocal and 
instrumental, with the addition of a musical library, so varied as 
to include the compositions of all the great masters, so copious as to 
afford a sufficient number of practice parts, and so accessible as to 

1 To him, as well as to the secretary of the society, we are indebted for full 


information, courteously given to us, of its proceedings. 
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bring within the reach of all classes music hitherto unattainable ex- 
cept at serious cost.’ 

How this splendid project will work can only be shown by time, 
and remains yet to be seen. Here, however, we seem to have the 
suggestion of what most of all is wanting, the co-operation of all 
classes in one object for its own sake. Of all influences adverse to 
our end, none is perhaps so fatal as the prevalence of endless class 
distinctions, and nowhere are these so complex nor so aggressive as 
in our ‘ democratic’ country. In Germany the broad line of demar- 
cation between the nobility and the ‘ people’ saves a good deal of 
trouble by dividing the world in two well-defined sections. But 
here, where professional people fight shy of shopkeepers, where large 
shopkeepers will not send their children to school with those of small 
shopkeepers, nor small shopkeepers theirs with those of artisans, 
where farmers’ daughters and squires’ daughters have distinct ‘ circles, 
where everyone knows that nothing prevents him from rising any 
number of grades in the social scale—if he can, where each man, 
and still more each woman, is on the defensive lest he or she should 
be suspected of associating on equal terms with any one in a ‘ lower 
set "—what chance here is there for an art which neither knows nor 
recognises any of these things? If we are to combine in musical 
art work, all sense of favours conferred or received must be put aside. 
What is wanted is association ; and unless the upper classes are finally 
to be excluded from progress, the example must emanate from them- 
selves. 

In these centres where concerts are established for introducing to 
the people a kind of music as yet utterly new to them, can nothing 
be done towards putting such people en rapport with what they are 
to hear? We constantly hear complaints from people of leisure, 
women especially, of lack of scope for their powers or their energy. 
In this attracting and drawing together of the atoms of our masses 
of poor, there is work for any number, if rightly set about. The 
choral societies are doing a great deal, but in the large cities, and 
above ali in London, there are vast numbers of the population quite 
beyond their reach, and much remains to be done that is not even 
attempted. We do not want only to beg people to come and hear us, 
but to put them in the way of doing for themselves what we now do 
for them. We should like to see such a possibility established in 
every important concert ceutre, in the shape, to begin with, of a 
singing-class for imparting the rudiments of musical knowledge. 
Trained teachers should be appointed to these classes, for to do such 
work efficiently requires knowledge and experience. But the labour 
would be lightened and the impetus of the movement tenfold increased 
if amateurs would associate with the work by themselves joining 
such classes and singing too. If the teaching were good, this would 
be very instructive to those who did so join ; there are plenty of men 
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in the upper classes to whom it would be as improving as to their 
artisan brothers ; while ladies whose musical education is limited, as 
too often it is, to the mere finger-practice of the pianoforte, would 
materially gain by such association. 

But besides this, if we expect working-people to come and listen 
patiently to instrumental music, after the novelty of the thing has 
worn off, we should found some associations, be they at first on ever 
so humble a scale, for concerted instrumental practice. The con- 
ductor should be a good practical musician, either professional and 
paid out of the society’s funds, or an amateur fit for the work and 
able to devote himself to it. Some competent person, too, should be 
‘retained ’ for the piano, which would be necessary, at any rate at 
first, to fill up blanks in so elementary an orchestra. A room with 
a piano in it should be hired for, say, one or two evenings a week; a 
few special fittings for this room, desks, &c., would be required. It 
should then be made known in the neighbourhood that any man who 
can play on an instrument is welcome on such and such evenings for 
concerted practice; perhaps some nominal fee might be charged as 
condition of membership and towards defraying expenses. If this 
appeal were responded to, it would be necessary to separate those 
who came into two classes: those who may have some knowledge of 
reading music at sight, and those who play by ear only. For those 
who desired it, of these last, special extra instruction might be pro- 
vided. The music would probably have at first to be arranged to 
suit the materials. From simple melodies, purely harmonised, it 
might be possible soon to proceed to arrangements of easy overtures 
andsymphony movements. Here, again, if our amateurs who can read 
and play ‘a little,’ and especially some of those many gentlemen who 
now learn to play on the violin and other orchestral instruments, 
would associate themselves with such practice, they might turn their 
smattering of knowledge to the best account, and most: effectually 
help themselves in helping others who have not had their oppor- 
tunities. 

It is probable that the nucleus of a sort of orchestra might soon 
be formed in this way. When we come to inquire, it is astonishing 
how many men in the artisan class can play a little on some instru- 
ment or other—cornet, saxhorn, flute, concertina, nay even violin 
er violoncello. A ‘sister’ engaged in hospital work at Clewer states 
that in the male wards they have had, at different times, numbers of 
men who played such instruments. On some occasions when there 
has been an unusual amount of ‘talent’ among the convalescent 
patients, they have got up concerts among themselves with great 
success. But what was performed? Solo tunes on the various in- 
struments, and songs. Nothing, beyond perhaps a ‘ Christy Minstrel ’ 
chorus in unison, was attempted in the way of ensemble. Each in- 
dividual showed off in his own individual manner. All this, with 
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organisation and perseverance, might be made available for better 
purposes. How constantly in some English circles is music stil] 
spoken of as a kind of snare, likely to lead men who are its devotees 
into ‘low company.’ In all ranks it is true that men who possess 
any accomplishment by means of which they can amuse their fellows 
are generally popular, especially among idle people; and when a 
working-man sings his songs or plays his tunes to his companions in 
the public-house, no doubt the situation is fraught with some peril, 
to say nothing of the temptation to undue vanity in the performer! 
But it would be strange indeed in Germany, where music is a serious 
thing, to hear such an allegation made against it. 

‘rom time to time information comes from various parts of the 
country, all tending to confirm the belief that such a movement as 
here has been vaguely shadowed forth is on foot, and slowly but 
surely making its way. Some facts with regard to the county of 
Fife in particular are so remarkable-as to be worth quoting. 

‘Great interest is felt in music by the lower classes. There are 
musical associations in almost every town and village. A committee 
of gentlemen and others is formed in each such town to make 
arrangements with an Edinburgh conductor or local professor, and 
weekly practices are held under his leadership during the winter 
season. Through these associations the lower orders—fisher people, 
mill girls, foundry lads—have opportunities of cultivating’ their taste 
and developing their voices. In Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy, where 
the societies are very large, they engage a good Edinburgh orchestra 
for the public performance. In the fishing village of Anstruther the 
conductor and members of the orchestra are amateurs and trades- 
people, the chorus-singers and soloists are chiefly fisher people. At 
Leven, in a population of 2,000, there are between seventy and eighty 
members in the Choral Union. These people read well, mostly from 
the old notation. Solos in the oratorios are invariably sung by 
amateurs of all classes. Many of the rank of dressmakers, milliners, 
and small tradesmen, spend much of their leisure time in getting up 
these solos and songs for the frequent amateur concerts. There are 
some very beautiful voices among them; and in some of the girls, 
and men also, the talent for singing is so great that without in- 
struction they sing their Handelian “runs” with the required distinct 
vocalisation. Glee clubs, too, are formed, independently of the Choral 
Union. The Scotch precentor is often a good musician, competent 
to train a choir, to sing glees and part music, not only correctly but 
with taste.’ 

These details are interesting, both in themselves and as furnish- 
ing hints which may be widely useful. Here in Fifeshire natural 
capacity and universal co-operation have quietly and without any 
fuss established music, vocal music at any rate, on a firm popular 
footing, from which it may proceed to do great things in time. It 
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needs not external support, it does not require to be preached as a 
crusade, it has become an indigenous, abiding, and elevating interest. 

But the working-classes of London and our vast crowded cities, 
in the fierce struggle for existence, labour under social and physical 
disadvantages for such a pursuit unknown in remote counties, un- 
known even in quiet German towns. It is not to be wondered at if 
help, unnecessary there, is wanted here. But association is the only 
form of help that will be productive of permanent good. Unless 
this is attained, we might as well plant a garden by plucking flowers 
from another garden, sticking them in the ground and expecting 
them to grow, as go on calling to people to listen to what they can- 
not or do not share in. 

Let nothing that has been said be understood as casting a slur on 
what has been described as practical philanthropy, nor as depreciating 
any one of the noble efforts of disinterested men and women to better 
the condition or raise the mental and moral standard of their suffering 
fellow-creatures. The purest art and the highest philanthropy are 
truly one. But, in these things, cause and effect do not follow each 
other in the anticipated, nor even in the desired, order. The self- 
devotion of the philanthropist results in even greater good to himself 
than to those for whom he labours. The artist who has striven to 
give adequate expression to a grand thought knows how far his 
execution has fallen short of his conception, and is disappointed ; the 
gainers by his work are those whom it inspires with his idea. The 
tendency of philanthropy is towards introspection in its subjects; it 
invites men to consider themselves with a view to improving them- 
selves. Art points to something beyond and greater than them- 
selves. In aspiring to the highest good men must become better, 
but only so long as they forget themselves in their object. Of all 
the great art creations which now serve the ends of philanthropy, 
not one could have resulted from any amount of calculation, or of 
conscience, or indeed of culture. The seer simply declares what he 
beholds, and the artist translates his idea, as best he may, into his 
own form of art; but the artist who looks away from his ideal to 
contemplate himself misses his mark, and the student who utilises 
art as a mere tool for self-improvement defeats his own object. All 
noble and ennobling art has been, and must be, followed for its 
own sake. 

When we look back on the advance music has made in England 
since the beginning of the century, it seems wrong to take an un- 
hopeful view. Only all our advance seems to be in the representation 
of the already presented. Not till music has become the speech of 
the people will it find anything fresh to say. Not till that has come 
about will the most heaven-born genius, should he appear among us, 
have much chance of recognition or appreciation unless first: exported 
and returned to us with a foreign seal. It may well be that the 
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future of English music lies in the success and the spread of the 
movement which, in some of its phases, we have described. Till 
then we seem only to fashion a lovely statue, as Pygmalion did; we 
add grace after grace and finish after finish till it is all but life-like, 
We exclaim in delight as we recognise again and again the features 
and the smile that we have dreamed of—that we know. But in vain 
we kneel and worship and invoke—in vain, so far. The smiling 
statue is still a statue. It does not descend from its pedestal; it 


will, as yet, not live for us, 
Fiorence A. MARSHALL, 














SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ix the number of this Review for April 1879, I discussed the re- 
moter causes of the Kaffir and Zulu wars of that and the preceding 
year. I traced these misfortunes to our having forced on the unwil- 
ling colonists of the Cape of Good Hope the system of what is called 
‘responsible government’ as an excuse for withdrawing from them 
the protection it was our duty to afford. I endeavoured to show that 
‘responsible government’ was utterly unsuited to the existing state 
of society in South Africa, and that this country had no right to 
abdicate its responsibility for protecting both the white inhabitants, 
and the native tribes in this part of Her Majesty’s dominions. I argued 
that the British Government had failed, in what was its plain duty, 
by acting upon a policy which was morally certain to cause a succes- 
sion of cruel and destructive wars between the white and coloured 
races in this part of Africa, and to which it would be practically im- 
possible to adhere, since no British Government, when real danger 
arose, could leave subjects of the Queen to be slaughtered, and to have 
their property destroyed, without taking measures for their protection. 
I pointed out that the state of things which then existed demon- 
strated beyond all doubt, that the policy of leaving the white inhabi- 
tants of South Africa to manage their own affairs and to defend them- 
selves had failed, and that it had become urgently necessary to 
decide upon some better policy and to act upon it vigorously. Such 
were the conclusions which the article I have referred to endeavoured 
to establish; a consideration of all that has happened since that 
article was written, and of the additional information laid before the 
public, tends to show that they were right, and also to prove the 
urgent necessity for a change of system. 

Of this necessity all doubt is removed by the fact, now brought 
clearly into view, that under the existing arrangements the Cape 
ministers, without being subject to any real control from the servants of 
the Crown at home, or from Parliament, are allowed to govern the very 
large coloured population of Her Majesty’s South African dominions, 
in a manner and in a spirit which, if the case were thoroughly under- 
stood, would certainly not be approved by the people of England, 
who are called upon to provide, and to pay for, a large part of the 
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military force by which this system of government is maintained. 
Both the spirit in which the coloured races have been, and still are, 
governed in the Cape Colony, under its present constitution, and also 
the powerlessness of the Home Government, are shown in a very 
striking manner by the account which appeared in the newspapers of 
an interview given by Lord Kimberley, at the end of May, to a 
deputation of gentlemen interested in the welfare of the native 
population of South Africa. Mr. Froude, on behalf of the deputation, 
complained to the Secretary of State of acts of cold-blooded cruelty 
which had been committed against helpless natives by certain 
colonists, who had escaped the punishment they deserved owing to 
the prevailing feeling of the whites in favour of men of their own 
‘ colour as against the natives. It was also urged on the part of the 
deputation, that the Vagrant Act, passed by the Cape Parliament, was 
most unjust and oppressive to the natives. Their objections to this 
Act were unanswerable, and might have been made still stronger, 
since it might have been shown that the real aim of the measure was 
to place the coloured people under the necessity of working for the 
whites at low wages. Above all, the deputation remonstrated against 
the conduct of the Cape Government towards the Basutos, both in 
depriving them of land to which they consider themselves entitled, 
and also in requiring them to give up their arms. The reply of 
Lord Kimberley to the statement laid before him is most instruc- 
tive: He did not, as it appears, deny that the atrocities described 
by Mr. Froude had really been committed, and had escaped the pun- 
ishment they deserved, and could only plead that they had been per- 
petrated two years ago. With regard to the vagrant law, ‘it con- 
tained,’ he confessed, ‘ some startling clauses,’ but he said it had been 
passed by the Cape Parliament, and he had no power to alter it. As 
to the disarmament of the Basutos, he believed the Cape Government 
was proceeding with caution, and he expressed his opinion that— 
This tribe deserved the highest consideration at our hands; they were singularly 
loyal, and had made considerable progress in the arts of peace. He added that 
he had a decided opinion that it would be imprudent if they were not allowed the 
enjoyment of their land; he had telegraphed to the Governor to take no decided 
steps until he received further communications from himself, and he had now 
pointed out very strongly the original understanding of the Basutos on the character 
of our relations with them, and the possible consequences of the allotment of their 
land to settlers, and he had advised the reconsideration of the question. More, it 
was not in his power to do. He hoped the colonists would see that that was an 
unwise step to take, 

Such, according to the report of The Times, was the substance of 
the reply of the Secretary of State on May 27, to the deputation who 
pleaded before him the cause of the native tribes of Africa. It will 
be seen that this answer of Lord Kimberley amounted in fact to a 
mere confession of helplessness, and of his inability to prevent the 
Colonial authorities from acting towards the natives in a manner 
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which he did not attempt to defend, but for which he tried to throw 
the whole responsibility upon them. But so long as the power of 
the Colonial government rests mainly on the support of British 
troops, the Ministers of the Crown cannot be thus relieved from 
responsibility for its acts. Since the interview took place further 
information on the subject has been laid before Parliament, from 
which we learn, that so early as the spring of last year both the 
Aborigines Protection Society in this country, and the Paris Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society, drew the attention of the Secretary of 
State to the injustice of the policy pursued by the Cape Government 
towards the coloured people, and especially towards the Basutos, and 
to the danger there would be in attempting to disarm the Basutos, as 
was already in contemplation. In March last, the French Missionary 
Society made a further appeal to the Secretary of State by presenting 
to him another remonstrance against the intended measure, which 
well deserved the most serious consideration, as well from its tem- 
perate language as from the cogency of its reasoning. About the 
same time Sir G. Wolseley also wrote a despatch, condemning in the 
very strongest terms, and for what ought to have been accepted as 
conclusive reasons, the proposal that the Basutos should be required 
to give up their arms. These warnings were not altogether without 
effect upon the Government at home, since the Governor of the Cape 
was ordered, though in singularly feeble languuge, to impress upon 
his ministers the necessity of caution in their proceedings. But each 
timid interference proved as useless as might have been expected ; 
the attempt to disarm the Basutos was persevered in, with the result 
anticipated by Sir Garnet Wolseley; it has kindled a ‘ very serious 
war,’ and it has ‘ converted into enemies a large section of the finest 
race in South Africa, which is now’ (Sir Garnet was writing on March 
10, 1880) ‘contented and loyal.’ And the injustice and impolicy of 
the measure by which this fine people has been driven into war is 
well exposed by Sir Garnet in the same despatch. He says :— 


Ifundreds of thousands of firearms have in recent years been sold by our 
merchants to natives, and the revenues of the several colonies have gained con- 
siderably by this trade. We are ourselves responsible for the present condition of 
things. In order to make money our merchants have sold these firearms to the 
natives, and in order to increase their revenue the several colonies concerned have 
recognised and openly sanctioned the trade. To induce the natives to work at the 
Diamond fields we have allowed each man, when returnjng, to carry back with him 
a gun as the result of his labour. Under these circumstances it seems to me that 
for us now to insist upon these natives surrendering their arms, which we have sold 
them, would be unjust, whilst the selection of a time, such as the present, at the 
conclusion of a series of wars during which they have proved faithful to us, would 


be most impolitic. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the colonists, I am convinced 
that there can be few persons in this country who will differ from 
Sir Garnet Wolseley as to the injustice of the measure which he so 
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properly deprecated, or will be satisfied that British power should be 
used against the Basutos in the war which has arisen from its adop- 
tion. I am aware that the war is at present carried on, not by 
British, but by colonial troops, and that the Cape ministers have been 
told both by the late and the present Secretary of State, that they 
‘must clearly understand that the Cape Government must deal with 
any difficulties which may arise in Basuto-land from this measure, 
and that they must not look for the assistance of Imperial troops for 
this purpose.’ But we know too well, from sad experience, that 
when war has once been begun between British colonists and bar- 
barous tribes among which they dwell, it is practically impossible for 
the Imperial Government to avoid being drawn into the contest. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley had warned Her Majesty’s Ministers that ‘ this dis- 
armament policy will array against us the native sentiment in every 
part of South Africa, and should it result in a Basuto war, every 
native from the Zambesi to Cape Agulhas will feel that every shot 
fired in it against us has been fired in his interests.’ I enter- 
tain no doubt that this view of the subject is correct, and if so, it is 
plain that the war is one into which we are sure to be dragged. 
Indeed, at this moment, British power is really used in support of the 
colonists in a war which hardly a man in England will defend as a 
just one. No part of our regular army may yet be fighting against 
the Basutos, but a considerable number of British soldiers are still 
employed in the general defence of the colonists, who are thus 
enabled to use against the Basutos more of their own force than 
would otherwise be available for this service. It cannot require any 
argument to show that it is unjust to the people of England that 
English troops should, at their cost, be made use of to carry on a 
war of which they generally disapprove. Nor is this question of 
money what is most important. I hold that, for the honour of the 
British Crown and of the British nation, the carrying on of an un- 
righteous war in the name of the Queen ought not to be allowed. 

A larger question is also raised by the Basuto war. This war 
must not be regarded as a mere accidental misfortune: it is, on the 
contrary, only an example of the natural consequences of committing 
the government of a large coloured population without control into 
the hands of a comparatively small number of whites. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in his excellent despatch of February 13 last, has shown 
the injustice that must be worked by such an arrangement. His 
argument in this despatch is directed only against the establishment 
of ‘responsible government’ in Natal, but it applies equally against 
that system of government in the rest of South Africa. Throughout 
this part of the British dominions the coloured people are generally 
looked upon by the whites as an inferior race, whose interests ought 
to be systematically disregarded when they come into competition 
with their own, and who ought to be governed mainly with a view to 
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the advantage of the superior race. And for this advantage two 
things are considered to be especially necessary : first, that facilities 
should be afforded to the white colonists for obtaining possession of 
land heretofore occupied by the native tribes ; and secondly, that the 
Kaffir population should be made to furnish as large and as cheap a 
supply of labour as possible. Though the old Dutch notion of obtain- 
ing this last object by avowedly reducing the coloured population to 
slavery has now been abandoned (except, perhaps, by a few of the 
Boers), it is easy to trace the operation of the feeling which Sir 
Garnet Wolseley describes as prevailing in Natal, that the Kaffirs 
ought to be made to work for the whites at low wages, in the mea- 
sures adopted by the Colonial legislatures, or demanded by the 
colonists. As I have already observed, it was for this purpose that 
the vagrant law that Lord Kimberley could not defend, was really 
passed by the Cape Parliament. This desire for cheap labour, and 
what has been well called ‘the hunger for land,’ has led settlers of 
European descent to deal harshly and unjustly with uncivilised tribes, 
not only in Africa but elsewhere. This fact must be borne in mind 
in considering how the British dominions in South Africa ought in 
future to be governed. It is calculated that the native tribes living 
either within the British frontiers, or not too far beyond them to be 
in communication with the Colonial authorities, are probably not less 
than three millions in number. By establishing ‘ responsible govern- 
ment’ in the Cape Colony, a great part of this vast population has 
been placed under the authority of ministers who practically represent 
only the white inhabitants, and who are subject to no effective con- 
trol on the part of the Crown or of the Imperial Parliament. Even 
in those parts of the British territory which is not at present included 
in the Cape Colony, the policy pursued towards the coloured race is 
in no small degree under the guidance of the Cape ministers, nor 
could this be avoided under the present system without incurring the 
great evil of having conflicting systems of native policy pursued in 
different parts of the British dominions in Africa. 

These considerations seem to me to lead to the conclusion that the 
system of government which for the last few years has been acted upon 
at the Cape ought not to be allowed to continue. Nor do I believe 
that a doubt is entertained by any one that some alteration in that 
system is required. But although the anomalous and mischievous 
character of the existing arrangements (if arrangements they can be 
called) for the government of South Africa is not denied by any one, 
no feasible plan for their improvement has yet been proposed, and 
neither the last nor the present administration has shown any dispo- 
sition to grapple seriously with the difficulties of the subject. Both 
the late and the present Ministers have indeed expressed their hope 
that the maintenance uf peace in South Africa might be provided for 
by a confederation of the several governments which now exist there. 
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But I do not hesitate to affirm that this hope is a mere delusion. 
The Act. passed by Parliament for the purpose of effecting the desired 
confederation was necessarily only a permissive one, and in spite of 
the pressure put upon the colonists in its favour by the Home 
Government, it has been rejected by the Cape Parliament, and 
appears to have gained no acceptance élsewhere. There is not the 
slightest prospect of this scheme being adopted, and, if possible, 
even still less of its proving successful if it were. It is quite true 
that there is much need for making better provision than heretofore 
for «securing that those who are intrusted with authority in the 
various divisions of the British territory in South Africa should act 
in concert with each other, and be guided by one uniform policy in 
their measures with regard to the native population, and for the 
protection of the settlers. But more than this is required. In order 
to be successful, the policy of the Government must not only be the 
sameiwherever British rule exists in South Africa; it must also be 
steady in purpose, and not liable to frequent alteration; it must be 
firm, and at the same time directed by a spirit of fairness and of 
kindly consideration towards the coloured race. I can see no ground 
whatever for hoping that a government of that character could be 
obtained by adopting the scheme of confederation that has been 
proposed. 

This scheme, as explained by Lord Carnarvon to the House of 
Lords.in 1877, contemplated uniting together in a Confederation the 
colonies of the Cape and of Natal with Griqualand, which had not 
long before been added to the British dominions, and what were then 
the independent Dutch republics of the Orange Free State and of the 
Transvaal, of which the last was soon after taken possession of in behalf 
of the Queen. The authority of the Confederation was also, as I under- 
stand, to have been extended over certain districts, which were then 
still ruled over by native chiefs, who were not, however, regarded as 
altogether independent, but as owing allegiance to the Crown. The 
existing governments in these several provinces were to be allowed 
still to: manage their own internal affairs; but the power of dealing 
with all matters. of common interest, and especially with all that re- 
lates to the protection of the territory and to the management of the 
native tribes, was to. belong exclusively to the Government of the Con- 
federation. This Government it was intended to intrust to a Gover- 
nor appointed by the Crown, who was to act by the advice of 
ministers .responsible to the legislature of the Confederation. The 
constitution of this legislature. was left. studiously undefined by the 
Act:of. Parliament which gave power for creating the Confederation, 
except that it was provided that it should consist of two chambers, the 
one.an Assembly with the usual powers, representing the inhabitants 
of the several provinces; the other, a Senate, of which it was left 
altogether uncertain whether the members were to be elected or ap- 
pointed, and whether they were to hold their seats for life, or for a 
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term of years. With regard to the Assembly, the all-important ques- 
tion of the franchise was left undecided ; and it was to be determined 
by the Colonial legislatures whether the native inhabitants of the 
territory were or were not to have a voice in the election of represen- 
tatives. In the Cape Colony, properly so called, the coloured popu- 
lation are not, I understand, excluded by law from the exercise of the 
franchise, but practically they seem to take little if any part in the 
election of members of the Cape Parliament, probably owing to the 
rather high qualification required to give the right of voting. In 
Natal they are allowed no votes in the election of the elective mem- 
bers of. the Legislative Council, and in the two Dutch Republics they 
were not only rigorously excluded from all political power, but could 
hardly be said to enjoy the.ordinary civil rights of freemen.. Though 
the Act of Parliament did not determine whether the coloured people 
were or. were not to have votes in electing the members of. the 
Assembly of the proposed Confederation, it is impossible to suppose 
that this privilege would have been generally accorded to them. In 
Natal the coloured population, which exceeds the whites in number in 
the proportion of about 400,000 to little over 20,000, consists of 
tribes which are but just beginning to emerge out of barbarism. In 
the Cape Colony the difference between the numbers of the two races 
is not so great, and in part of that Colony many of the coloured 
people.have made much more progress in civilisation. Still, looking 
at the territory as a whole, it is clear that the coloured people are far 
too ignorant and uncivilised to be entrusted with political power, 
‘and if the scheme of confederation were to be adopted, it would be 
necessary so to regulate the franchise, that the Assembly, to which 
supreme authority would be committed, should virtually represent, 
not the whole population, but. only the more civilised race. . For.it 
must be borne in mind that the scheme of confederation, as explained 
by Lord. Carnarvon, would have given to the Assembly the entire 
control of the executive administration, as well as the power of legis- 
lation, since the Governor was to be required ta act by the advice of 
ministers responsible to the Assembly, and only holding office so 
long as they retained its confidence. To regulate the franchise in 
such a manner that the command of an Assembly, armed with so 
much authority, might fall into the hands of the rude tribes that 
form an overwhelming majority of the population, could not be 
thougbt of; and the complete ascendancy of the white race must have 
been secured. The objections to this are so obvious that they scarcely 
require to be stated. I have endeavoured to show that there is little 
reason to approve of the spirit in which the Cape Parliament has acted 
towards the coloured people, and if the projected Confederation had 
been brought into operation, the effect of the change would have been 
to give uncontrolled power over a wider territory toa new Assembly, in 
which the faults of the Cape Parliament would have been exaggerated. 
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The representatives of the white inhabitants of the Orange State, the 
Transvaal, Griqualand, and Natal, would have been even more deeply 
imbued than the members of the Cape Parliament with those feelings 
and prejudices which have exercised so unfortunate an influence over 
the latter in their measures affecting the natives. The conflicting 
interests of the various provinces represented in the Assembly would 
also have made it even more difficult than it has been found in other 
colonies, to secure the continued support of the legislature for any 
administration, owing to the tendency of these bodies to split into 
parties, no one of which is able to maintain itself against a combina- 
tion of the others. The evil of a rapid succession of ephemeral 
administrations, with continual changes of policy, which is thus 
commonly produced by ‘responsible government,’ is a serious one 
everywhere, but it would be especially injurious in the extensive 
territories it was proposed to place under the rule of the South 
African Confederacy, inhabited as they are by so large an uncivilised 
population. In managing such a population, steadiness of purpose, and 
the absence of frequent changes of measures, are, as I have already 
pointed out, among the first requisites for success. 

I have noticed only a small part of the objections which might be 
urged against the scheme of confederation ; but I abstain from enter- 
ing further into that subject, because I think I have said enough to 
show that even if the measure were carried into effect, no reliance 
could be placed upon its success. Such being the case, and the project 
having also been rejected by the colonists, it seems clear that no 
more time should be lost in a vain attempt to act upon this principle, 
and that some other means should at once be sought for, for making 
better provision than at present exists for the government of South 
Africa, and for the protection of its inhabitants. And this, I believe, 
can only be accomplished by reverting, at least in principle, to the 
mode of governing this part of Her Majesty’s dominions, which was 
abandoned when the system of ‘ responsible government’ was estab- 
lished at the Cape. I know that this is a suggestion which will 
not gain easy acceptance in any quarter, but I am convinced that if 
the difficulties of the subject are carefully considered, it will be 
found that they cannot be surmounted by any other means, and that 
it will be impossible to discover any other arrangement which could 
be expected to answer. 

When the Cape Colony was induced, by the strong pressure put 
upon it from home, to acquiesce in the establishment of ‘ responsible 
government,’ its extent was much less than at present, a large amount 
of territory having since been added to it. Withinits then restricted 
bounderies, the power of legislation had been exercised for some 
years by a representative legislature, but the functions of this body 
were limited to legislation: it neither exercised nor claimed any 
control over the executive administration. This was entrusted to 
the Governor, who acted under the instructions of the Secretary of 
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State, and was responsible for his conduct, not to the Cape Govern- 
ment, but to the Queen. He was assisted in the performance of his 
duties by civil servants, who held their offices nominally during the 
pleasure of the Crown, but practically during good behaviour, and 
who had no responsibility for the measures of the Governor, but only 
for the due execution of his orders, and for the effective performance 
of the duties of their several offices. Up to 1856, when an ill-ad- 
vised change was made, Natal was governed, as what is called a Crown 
colony, by a Lieutenant-Governor, who was subordinate to the 
Governor of the Cape. The latter was not expected to interfere 
with the ordinary administration of affairs by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, but was empowered to exercise so much control over his 
measures as to secure their being in general harmony with those of 
the larger colony, especially in all that could affect the relations 
between the white colonists and the native tribes. While a complete 
control over the policy of the Colonial Government was thus main- 
tained on the part of the Crown, it was recognised to be the duty of 
its Ministers to provide for the protection of the colonists. 

This system of government I hold to have been sound in principle, 
and well fitted to meet the wants of such a state of society as 
exists in South Africa. At the same time I acknowledge that there 
were serious faults in the details of the arrangement, and that none 
of the Ministers, to whom the large powers retained by the Crown 
over the Colony were successively intrusted, can claim to have 
exercised them without falling into some mistakes. But the faults of 
the former arrangement admit of being corrected, and the experience 
that has been gained ought to enable future Ministers to avoid the 
errors of their predecessors. I will endeavour to point out by what 
modifications the arrangement, which existed at the Cape before 
‘responsible government’ was introduced, might be made to work 
with success, and also what lessons may be drawn from experience 
for the better management of African affairs. 

But before I attempt to do this, I must say a few preliminary 
words on two objections which have been urged against the change I 
have suggested. In the first place, it has been asserted, to my great 
astonishment, that representative institutions without ‘ responsible 
government’ are an absurdity. To this I will only answer that it is 
scarcely forty years since ‘responsible government’ was established 
in any of our colonies, while, in some of the older ones, representative 
institutions without this system had existed with fair success for 
near two centuries. More than this, the great colonies, which, by the 
mismanagement and folly of the British Government, were lost to the 
Empire, and now constitute the United States, throve and grew into a 
nation under representative institutions, having no resemblance to the 
new system of ‘responsible government.’ And to this day the distin- 
guishing principle of ‘ responsible government,’ which requires that 
Vou. VIII.—No. 46. 358 
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those to whom the chief executive power is entrusted shall possess the 
confidence of the representatives of the people, is not admitted in the 
constitution either of the general government of the United States 
or of the separate governments of the several States composing the 
Union. In the next place, it has been contended that a change in 
the existing system of government at the Cape is impossible, because 
the unrestricted power of managing their own affairs has been 
deliberately conceded to the colonists by the mother country, and 
that to withdraw it from them would be inconsistent with honour 
and good faith. Ifthe Cape colonists are prepared to fulfil the terms 
on which they agreed to accept ‘responsible government,’ this last 
objection would undoubtedly be conclusive against an alteration 
made without their assent, but I see no reason for doubting that this 
assent might be obtained if it were sought for on proper terms, and 
with a distinct intimation that, should it be refused, the Colony must 
not look for a continuance of those advantages for which it is now 
indebted to the mother country. The contrast between what they 
would gain by accepting, and what they would lose by rejecting, a 

‘ proposal to return to the former system of government, might be so 
placed before the colonists that there would be little chance of their 
not agreeing to it. 

My reasons for thinking so will be shown in a later part of this 
article. First, however, I must explain that I do not recommend a 
simple return to the arrangements for governing this part of the 
Queen’s dominions which existed before ‘ responsible government ’ was 
adopted at the Cape. As I have already observed, I think that these 
arrangements would require to be modified in some particulars. The 
modifications I should suggest would not be numerous, nor would they 
affect the principle of the former system of Government ; still they 
would be of considerable importance. The Governor should, I think, 
as before, administer the executive government under the general in- 
structions of the Secretary of State, and should be responsible to the 
Crown for his measures, in which he should be assisted by the civil 
servants of the Colony, holding their offices (as formerly) practically 
during good behaviour. The power of legislation and that of impos- 
ing taxes and appropriating the revenue, ought as before to be exer- 
cised by the Cape Parliament within the Colony, but subject to 
some conditions, to which I shall presently advert. These powers 
might, I believe, be safely exercised within the old Colony by the Cape 
Parliament, since there is in that part of the Queen’s dominions a 
sufficient civilised population from which to draw a representative 
Assembly, quite competent to exercise the power of legislation, 
subject to an effective veto on the part of the Crown, to guard the 
interests of the uncivilised part of the population. These interests 
would be further secured by the fact that there is nothing, so far as I 
am aware, in the existing law to subject the coloured inhabitants to 
any special restraints on account of their colour, and to debar them 
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from enjoying the franchise, and thus sharing in the exercise of politi- 
cal power, as they gradually become entitled to do so by the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary qualification. But within the last few years a 
large extent of territory has been added to the Cape Colony, in which 
there is a smaller proportion of white inhabitants, and in which the 
coloured people have made less advance in civilisation than in the old 
colony. In these portions of the territory it would, I believe, be 
necessary to have a simpler system of government, and more prompt 
means of passing such laws as are likely from time to time to be 
wanted in order to provide both for the present wants of a very rude 
state of society, and for those which will arise as civilisation advances. 
Hence I am of opinion that British Kaffraria, Basutoland, the Trans- 
vaal, and any other portions of territory which it would be inconvenient 
to place under the legislative authority of the Cape Parliament, should 
be again separated from that colony, and formed into distinct Crown 
colonies, in which the power of legislation should be exercised by 
the authority of the Crown, either by Orders of Her Majesty in 
Council, or by local ordinances passed by the Lieutenant-Governors 
and their Councils. The whole of South Africa which is under British 
rule, and was not included in the Cape Colony, might probably be 
formed into two or three separate colonies of this kind, in addition to 
that of Natal. 

For the purpose of ensuring that one uniform policy should be acted 
upon in these separate divisions of Her Majesty’s African dominions, 
the different Lieutenant-Governors should be made subordinate to the 
Governor of the Cape, as was formerly the case in Natal. The Governor 
should also be H.M.’s High Commissioner for dealing with the inde- 
pendent native tribes beyond the British frontiers. 

Thus far I have suggested no deviation from arrangements which 
formerly existed, except the organisation of some additional territory 
under distinct but subordinate governments. The arrangements, how- 
ever, to which I propose in the main to revert, had this practical fault, 
that while the Governor of the Cape was entrusted with executive 
power, he was left without any means of carrying on the government 
of the colony, unless the legislature could be induced to support 
him by granting the money required for the purpose, which was 
not always to be relied upon. This was a great evil, even when 
there were comparatively few difficulties in our relations with the 
natives; in the present state of affairs, it would be most inconve- 
nient to throw upon the Governor the responsibility of conducting 
the executive administration without assigning to him a sufficient com- 
mand of money to meet its most necessary charges. I would therefore 
suggest that in again placing real executive power in the hands of the 
Governor, with the responsibility it would involve, an annual sum ought 
to be permanently appropriated by the legislature, sufficient to meet 
the fixed expenses of the public service. No doubt it will be urged, 
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in objection to this proposal, that such a permanent appropriation 
would make the Governor to a certain extent independent of the Cape 
Parliament, nor do I seek to conceal the fact that this is true. 
Indeed, the whole object of making any change at all is to give to the 
Governor, in the interest of the mother country, and of the coloured 
population, sufficient independence of the Assembly to enable him to 
administer the executive government with firmness and impartiality. 
The question, therefore, to be considered is whether the fixed appro- 
priation I have suggested would be likely to expose the colonists to 
any real injury or risk of being misgoverned ; and I venture to assert 
that no such danger need be apprehended. The permanent appropria- 
tion ought not to exceed what would be required to meet the regular 
expenses of the government, with a very moderate sum for unforeseen 
contingencies. The application of the grant would of course be 
regulated by a permanent law, and full accounts of its actual expen- 
diture would have to be laid before the Cape Parliament. The 
Governor would thus be enabled to perform his duties with a certain 
independence, but he would by no means be left free to act capri- 
ciously or unwisely, without being very speedily checked. Though 
the Cape Parliament would not have the power of dismissing a 
Governor, it would have the power Colonial legislatures have always 
enjoyed, and not seldom exercised, of petitioning the Crown to remove 
a Governor they consider to have misconducted himself, or to alter 
measures they regard as wrong. When a good case can be made out 
against a Colonial Governor by a legislature, the Ministers of the Crown 
in this country have seldom been found unwilling to listen to it, nor 
is it probable that they would be so in future, feeling as they must do 
their own responsibility to Parliament for their decision. Nor would 
depriving the Cape Parliament of the power of controlling the execu- 
tive administration leave it without functions of very high importance. 
No new expenditure could be incurred, and no new taxes could be 
imposed, nor could any alterations be made in the laws, except by its 
authority, and in a society rapidly advancing in numbers and wealth, a 
very large amount of business must come before it under these heads. 
It would also have to consider and decide upon all proposals for new 
railways and other works of internal improvement. 

So far as regards the internal government of the Cape Colony 
(properly so called), I am not aware that there would be any other 
matters to be determined before the proposed change of system was 
brought into operation, or which ought not to be left to be dealt with 
by the Cape Government and Parliament. But it would remain to 
make provision for the. management of those affairs in which the 
Cape would have a common interest with the rest of the neighbouring 
territories under British rule. The two most important objects of 
common concern to the whole of these territories, for which arrange- 
ments would require to be made, are first their defence, and the re- 
gulation of the policy to be pursued towards the coloured inhabitants 
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with a view to their gradual civilisation ; and secondly, the raising of 
a revenue by customs’ duties in such a manner as to secure to each of 
the separate Governments its fair share of the revenue so raised, and 
to resist interfering with free intercourse between them. The former 
of these objects is by far the most important, but as the produce of 
well-regulated customs’ duties would afford the best means of defray- 
ing the expense of measures for the general defence of South Africa, 
and for the management of the native population, it will be convenient 
to begin by considering how such duties ought to be levied. 

A large proportion of the public income of the Cape is now de- 
rived from duties of customs, and as these are levied on goods which 
are consumed not only within the Cape Colony, but also by a large 
population beyond its boundaries, the consumers who are thus taxed 
might fairly claim that a due proportion of the revenue so levied 
should be expended for their advantage. A part of the supply of 
goods for the interior is obtained through Natal, and it is probable that 
hereafter a larger portion of the trade may take this route, or be 
carried through other ports not included in the Cape Colony. The 
rates of duty levied on goods are not the same in the two colonies, 
and each charges duties on imports from the other as if they came 
from any other part of the world. Goods may, however, be brought 
to the Cape and kept there in bond till they can be forwarded to 
Natal without being taxed at the Cape. Each colony is entitled to 
the whole of the duties received in its ports without reference to the 
ultimate destination of the goods on which they are charged. This 
state of things must be inconvenient, and may sometimes be produc- 
tive of injustice, which will become more felt as trade increases, 
especially if the territory between the Cape and Natal should be 
formed into a distinct colony with ports of entry of its own. The 
circumstances, and the position of the British possessions in South 
Africa, are such as to make it manifestly expedient that, although for 
other purposes they may remain (as I think they ought) divided into 
separate Governments, they should be united for the purpose of rais- 
ing a revenue by customs. Without such a union it will be impossible, 
when there is more intercourse between the several divisions of the 
territory, to avoid the commission of injustice by taxing one part of 
the population for the benefit of another, and the obstruction of trade 
by charging duties on carrying goods from one colony to another, to 
the great inconvenience and damage of them all. Great advantage 
would therefore be obtained by forming a single establishment of 
customs for the whole territory—levying, throughout its extent, 
duties according to one uniform tariff, and using the revenue thus 
raised in such a manner that each of the several Governments should 
have its fair share of advantage from it. I would accordingly suggest 
that the duties which are now in force in the Cape Colony should be 
made payable in all the South African ports, that they should be col- 
lected under the direction of Her Majesty’s Treasury (which, till not 
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many years ago, had the charge of the customs .in all our -colonies), 
and that. their, proceeds.shouldform. a fund for: the : benefit :of the 
various. Governments, included in the arrangement... /The existing 
tariff ought to be made subject to revision by the Cape Parliament 
(of course with the assent of, the Crown), and it should he provided 
that any changes of duties s0 made in the Cape Colony should apply 
to the other colonies. also..,.The revenue thus. raised ought, as.I 
think, to, be used in the first instance to meet expenditure: in which 
all the colonies are interested... Whatever surplus: might remam 
should, be divided among them as nearly as possible in proportion to 
the estimated consumption by each of the articles subject to taxation, 
and should form part of the publie income, to be appropriated as the 
several legislatures might direct. The expenses of common concern, 
which ought to be provided for out of this revenue, would be first. the 
cost of collection and of the measures necessary for the promotion of 
trade, such as the maintenance of lighthouses on the coast; and 
secondly, the keeping up of a sufficient armed force for the protection 
of the whole territory. For this last most important purpose I would 
suggest that there should be paid annually into the military chest, 
such a sum as might, on full consideration, appear to be a reasonable 
contribution by the colonies towards the: expense of the regular British 
troops stationed there, and a further fixed sum to be employed in 
raising and supporting a disciplined colonial force to be employed 
wherever, in the judgment of the Governor, it might be most required 
for the protection of Her Majesty’s subjects in Africa. This force 
ought to be entirely under the control and management of the 
Governor, acting under the instructions of the Secretary of State; but 
fall reports, both of the measures of the Governor in the performance 
of that part of his duties, and also of the expenditure incurred, should 
be laid before the colonial legislatures. The sum placed at. the dis- 
posal of the Governor should be sufficient to meet the cost of. main- 
taining a considerable, colonial force, with an allowance for the extra 
expense of moving, troops when necessary, and for other unforeseen 
contingencies, but it ought to be. the duty of the Governor to keep 
down extraordinary expenditure as much as possible, and any savings 
from the fixed annual sum appropriated for the military service of the 
colonies should be paid back into the general fund divisible among 
them. 

With regard to the colonial force to be maintained, I am of opinion 
that it ought to consist mainly of Kaffirs under European officers. 
White soldiers, would be too costly to be kept permanently embodied 
in any considerable numbers, nor could they be spared from their 
present employments out of the scanty white population. The services 
of the whites would be very valuable in case of war, but the best way 
of making use,of them would be to maintain, and, if necessary, to ex- 
tend and improve the existing corps of volunteers and yeomanry.:., The 
natives, properly trained, and led by European officers, would, there 
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igmo doubt, form excellent troops.. The: former Kaffir police :of the 
Cape Colony were found for a long time to furnish a most useful and 
trustworthy force, and though in the end they deserted us and joined 
the.enemy during the Kaffir war of 1851, this was owing to the great 
mistake of employing them against their own chiefs. The feeling of 
clanship was then:as strong among the Kaffirs as it was among the 
Seottish Highlanders at the beginning of the last century, and even 
sodate'as when our gallant Highland regiments were first raised. it 
would not have been a safe experiment to employ them to put down 
arebellion of their own chieftains. There would be no difficulty in 
ayoiding a similar mistake for the future, and there can be no reason 
why the policy of using native troops led by English officers to support 
British rule, which has succeeded so well in India, should not have 
equal success in Africa. Of course in Africa, as in India, it would be 
necessary that there should be regular British troops to support, and 
if necessary, to control the native force, but with that precaution, the 
formation of a properly disciplined body of Kaffir troops would afford 
a safe, an inexpensive, and most valuable addition to the military 
power of the Gevernment. As I pointed out in my former paper, 
Kaffirs trained as military pioneers would not only be valuable in war, 
but might also be made scarcely less useful in peace by their labour 
in executing the many public works so urgently required for the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the country. And the industrial 
training they would thus receive would be most advantageous in fit- 
ting them to become useful labourers to the settlers after four or five 
years’ service. Some of the natives taken into the military service 
should be formed into a well-organised and equipped transport corps, 
which, in the event of renewed disturbances, would greatly reduce the 
heaviest item of expenditure in African warfare. I cannot doubt that 
subjecting a considerable number of the natives to military discipline 
might be made, if properly managed, one of the most powerful 
instruments that could be used for the civilisation of the race. 
Hitherto, in our various African wars, it has been necessary 
to call upon friendly chiefs to bring their followers into the field in 
aid of our troops, and the effect of this is not favourable, but adverse 
to the progress of civilisation. It tends to keep up the barbarous 
customs of the people, and the tribal organisation, which it ought to 
be our endeavour gradually to break down as soon as a better system 
of maintaining order can be brought into operation in its place. 
There are other grave objections to the employment of these undis- 
ciplined allies, who, after all, are of very little military value. To 
get rid of any need for them by the formation of a disciplined force 
would therefore be in all respects an advantage. 

I have suggested that the South African colonies collectively 
should be called upon to undertake part of the burden of their own 
defence by consenting to a permanent appropriation from their joint 
revenue sufficient to defray the whole cost of a colonial force to be 
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raised and managed by the Governor under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, and also to make an annual payment into the 
military chest in aid of the expense incurred by the Imperial 
Government in keeping a part of the regular army in South Africa. 
I have said in aid of this expense, because it is not to be expected that 
the whole cost of the British garrison stationed there will ever be 
defrayed by the colonies, and for some time to come it is to be 
feared that the share of this charge which will fall upon the Home 
Treasury will continue to be somewhat large. In the present state 
of affairs, an early reduction of the considerable force still retained in 
this part of Her Majesty’s dominions is not to be looked for, nor is it 
likely that the colonies will be able to pay for it. But though, to 
those who have reckoned upon relieving this country from all 
military expenditure on account of the Cape, it may be a disap- 
pointment to forego the hope of doing so, I believe that in reality 
the arrangement I have suggested would prove a very advantageous 
one for the mother country in respect of money, as well as generally 
beneficial to the colony. Though the Imperial Government might 
at first sight appear to be accepting a heavy charge and responsi- 
bility in undertaking to protect the colonists in return for a fixed 
payment, which for some time at least would not be sufficient to meet 
the expenditure to be incurred, in the end I can have no doubt it 
would be a great gainer by doing so. The colonists, it is true, when 
‘ responsible government’ was established at the Cape, undertook that 
when they were allowed to manage their own affairs, they would pro- 
tect themselves without putting England to any further expense 
than that of a small garrison sufficient for the defence of our naval 
establishment, but this engagement has never been fulfilled. As Mr. 
Wodehouse reminded the House of Commons, in spite of all the 
pressure put upon the colonists by successive Secretaries of State, 
they have never contributed more than 10,000/. a year to our 
military expenditure on their account, even in quiet times, and 
their conduct towards the natives has been the main cause of wars 
which, the House of Commons was informed by the Under-Secretary of 
State, had cost nearly six millions up to the 30th of September 1879. 
To this no small addition must be made for expenses incurred during 
the last year. He must be a sanguine man who expects that of this 
large sum much will ever be repaid. 


By the proposed change of system, I believe that this country would - 


in all probability be effectually secured against the recurrence of such 
heavy demands upon its resources. What has been done in Natal shows 
that by a just and impartial system of government a very large Kaffir 
population may be kept in willing obedience to British authority, and 
order and security preserved with little or no expense to this country. 
And much more than has been done in Natal might without difficulty 
be accomplished. Though the system there acted upon, of ruling the 
people through their own chiefs, and subjecting them only to a very 
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light tax to pay the expense incurred, was, I believe, the best that could 
be adopted at first, it ought not to have been regarded as a permanent 
system, and in the thirty years that it has been in operation, much 
might have been done towards gradually bringing these people under 
the same laws as the white inhabitants of the colony, making them 
contribute in equal proportion with them to the public expenditure, 
and giving them equal rights and protection. Were the Crown again 
invested with its former control over the executive government, and 
were the Cape Colony again reduced to its old limits, by separating 
from it the portions of territory recently added to it, which are in- 
habited by tribes still in a very rude state, it would become possible 
to govern the whole of the coloured population subject to British 
rule upon one consistent and uniform system, which would render 
future wars very unlikely to occur. The subject is too large a one 
to be here discussed, but I have not the slightest doubt that it would 
be perfectly practicable by proper measures to provide for the mainten- 
ance of peace and order in those parts of the territory kept under the 
immediate control of the Crown, and for the gradual civilisation of 
the people entirely at their own cost. It would be a great gain to this 
country to avert in this manner, or, at all events, greatly to diminish, 


. the risk of being involved inall the evils and enormous expense of more 


Kaffir wars, nor is it all that it would gain. Five thousand British 
troops, it was stated in the House of Commons, are still serving in 
Africa at the Imperial expense. Under the existing arrangements, it 
is exceedingly improbable (as I have said) that it will be possible for 
some time either greatly to reduce this force, or to make the colonies 
provide for its cost. But under a different system, though we must 
reckon upon having to submit to the charge for the present, we 
might confidently reckon upon being able soon to diminish it, and at 
no very distant date to get rid of it altogether, except as regards the 
small amount of force required to protect our naval station—a charge 
which it has always been admitted ought to fall upon this country. 
After the local force to be raised had attained its proper strength, 
there would be no need for retaining more regular troops in Africa, 
in addition to the garrison of our naval station, than would be paid 
for by the fixed contribution of the colonies. 

To secure these advantages, it would be well worth while for 
England to undertake the protection of the colonies on the terms I 
have mentioned, and further to withdraw the claim it has upon the 
Cape for the expenses of the last Kaffir war. The expense of the Zulu 
war, it may fairly be contended, ought not to be charged against the 
Cape, since it was not undertaken so much for the benefit of that colony 
as for the security of Natal; but the same cannot be said with regard 
to what are called the Transkei and Griqualand wars, of which the first 
is stated by the Under-Secretary of State to have cost the Imperial 
Government 543,465/., and the second 220,000/., or no less than 
763,4651. for the two. Both of these wars were waged for the pro- 
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tection of: the inhabitants of;.the Cape territory, and for Cape; 
interests ;.the-expense therefore which they, have oceasioned ought. 


undeniably. to. be provided for by) the colony according to the terms 
of the arrangement by which ‘xresponsible government’ was granted 
to it. But though the colony must be held liable to a claim on the 
part of the mother country for the money spent on these wars, still, 
considering all the circumstances of the case, and especially the tact 
that the system of ‘ responsible government.’ was only acceded to by 
the colonists under heavy pressure from the Imperial. Government, 
they have a strong claim to indulgence, and on that ground, as well 
as for the advantages to this country of a change of system, I hold 
that it would be good policy to offer to the: colonists to cancel the 
debt, provided they would concur in making such an arrangement 
as I have suggested for the future, but unless this is consented to, 
justice to the English people would require that the colony should 
be called upon to repay the expense that has been incurred in its 
behalf. 

The course, therefore, which I would venture to recommend is, that, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers should submit to Parliament resolutions 
which would sanction their inviting the Cape Parliament to concur 
in the changes I have described in the existing arrangements for the 
government of South Africa, with an assurance that if this proposal 
should be accepted, no claim would be made on the colony for the 
expense of the recent wars, and that for the time to come Her 
Majesty would undertake the protection of all her subjects in that 
part of her dominions. To this proposal it would manifestly be for 
the interest: of the colonists to agree. By doing so they would retain 
the benefit of representative institutions in a form suited to their 
present circumstances ; they would be relieved from a heavy pecuniary 
liability, and they would gain that security which it was the object 
of the rejected scheme of Confederation to afford them, and which it is 
impossible they can enjoy so long as no provision is made for insuring 
that the British authorities in the different parts of South Africa shall 
act in concert with each other upon one uniform policy, having for its 
object to protect the colonists, and gradually to civilise the large bar- 
barous population around them. On the other hand, the rejection of 
this proposal would not only subject the colony to a heavy pecuniary 
burden, but would lead to other consequences very injurious to it. 
I have already remarked that the money question is not the only one, 
and not the gravest, which arises from the conduct of the Cape 
Government towards the natives. I must repeat that the honour of 
the British Crown and nation requires that the Imperial Government 
and Parliament should interfere promptly and effectually to prevent 
any measures being taken by the authorities at the Cape in the name 
of the Queen which the English people would condemn as unjust. 
The necessity for this would not be averted if the colony were to 
insist on retaining the system of ‘ responsible government.’ I forbear 
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from now discussing how this interference should take place; but: 
whatever might be its form, it must to a greater or a less extent 
pring the Home and the Colonial Governments into conflict, and) it 
is needless to point out how much of evil and of danger: this: would 
bring upon the colony. 

The sketch I have now given of the mode of governing South 
Africa, which I consider it desirable to substitute for what now exists, 
and of the reasons for the proposed change, is, I am aware, .a very 
imperfect one, and on several points I should have been glad to offer 
further explanations, but I abstain from doing so, as I am unwilling to 
add to the length of this article. There are, however, some observa- 
tions I must make before I bring it to a close. And in the first 
place, I would submit that the suggestion that greater authority than: 
it has of late exercised in the administration of African affairs should 
be resumed by the Crown, ought not to be rejected unless some-other 
mode can be pointed out of relieving that country from the position 
in which it is now placed, of having te bear the burden of. African 
wars, and the responsibility for the measures adopted towards the 
natives by the Cape Government, without having any real control 
over them. If some such change of system as I have recommended be 
not introduced, I am for my own part unable even to conceive how it.is 
possible to get rid of the burden and responsibility of which we have 
now so much right to complain, except by breaking off altogether the 
connection between this country and the Cape. If it is still to be 
considered a part of the British dominions, and its inhabitants 
British subjects, if the government is still to be administered in .the 
name of the Queen, and any part of Her Majesty’s regular army issstill 
to be kept there, I am persuaded that in the time to come, as in the 
time that is gone by, it will be found practically impossible for the 
Queen’s Government to refuse to protect her subjects from the 
dangers which the measures of the Colonial Government may bring 
upon them. .I hold it to be equally certain that these measures, in 
the absence of an efficient control from home, and while. they 
continue as at present to be guided by the passions and prejudices of 
the white minority of the population, will lead to a succession of wars 
like that now raging, in which the good name of England will suffer, 
and her resources will be wasted. 

And the question as to what is to be done will not bear delay ; 
the necessity is urgent for Her Majesty’s Ministers to interfere by 
some means or other to put an immediate end to a state of things in 
South Africa which I can only describe as being disgraceful to the 
nation. We learn from the newspapers that the war the Cape 
Government is now waging with the Basutos is daily assuming a 
more alarming character. Already it has caused somewhat serious 
losses to the colonists, and the slaughter of some hundreds of a tribe 
which the Secretary of State has described as ‘ deserving the highest 
consideration at our hands,’ as being ‘singularly loyal and having 
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made considerable progress in the arts of peace.’ This calamity has 
been produced by'a measure pronounced by Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
be unjust and impolitic, and to be likely to convert into enemies the 
whole coloured population as far as the Zambesi. A similar opinion 
as to the character of the measure, if not expressly declared by the 
Secretary of State, seems to be at least implied by his despatches, 
Other tribes, as was anticipated by Sir Garnet Wolseley, are now 
being drawn into the war, and it is altogether uncertain how far the 
conflagration may extend. While this most deplorable war is raging, 
there is a large British force in the country, which is taking no part 
in it. The war is carried on in the Queen’s name. Officers holding 
commissions (as I believe) in Her Majesty’s army are employed in it, 
but the British troops in Africa remain passive, and allow the two 
parties to carry on the work of mutual slaughter without interference. 
Now, whatever opinion we may adopt as to the war, this is a line of con- 
duct that cannot possibly be right. If Her Majesty’s Ministers believe 
(as may be inferred from Lord Kimberley’s despatches) that the war 
is an unjust one, it is their duty peremptorily to forbid its being 
carried on for another day. If, on the other hand, they hold the war 
to be just, and that it is really necessary to compel the Basutos to 
obey the orders of the Colonial Government in the matters in dispute, 
the question of money ought not to prevent them from using whatever 
British troops may be available, for the purpose of bringing the contest 
as soon as possible to a close. Not less for the sake of the Basutos 
themselves, than in the interest of the colonists, this is what ought 
to be done. In the end the power of the more civilised race must 
prove too strong for their semi-barbarous enemies, and it would be 
far better for the latter to be forced to yield at once by the employ- 
ment of British troops against them, than by leaving the colonists 
unaided to allow a bloody and protracted struggle to go on which would 
certainly end in the destruction of the tribe. Again, if both these views 
of the subject should be rejected in favour of the conclusion that, 
though the war may have been rashly entered into by the Cape 
Government, the Basutos are also not free from blame, then the 
right course for Her Majesty’s Ministers to take would be to prohibit all 
hostilities by either party, till it could be ascertained, by an impartial 
inquiry, under the authority of the Crown, what just cause the 
Basutos had to complain of the measures of the Cape Government 
which provoked their resistance, and whether these measures ought 
to be persevered in, or to be withdrawn or modified. If the Basutos 
were informed that the Queen did net approve of the hasty manner in 
which the Cape Government had proceeded to enforce the proclama- 
tion for their disarmament, and that the new Governor, who is pro- 
ceeding to the Cape, had been instructed to inquire into the subject 
and to act as he found justice to require, there is no reason to suppose 
that they would either object to the inquiry, or resist the carrying 
into effect of the decision it might lead to when supported by British 
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military power. Opposition to this course is not to be looked for 
from the Cape Government, nor, if it should be offered, would it be 
difficult to overcome. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my firm conviction that if 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are not prepared to allow the present state 
of things in South Africa to continue, there are really but two courses 
open to them. The one would be to insist that increased authority 
should be placed in the hands of the Queen, in order that this part of 
her dominions may be firmly and impartially governed for the 
welfare of all classes of the population. The other would be to order 
the British flag to be struck, to bring home the Governor and Her 
Majesty’s troops from South Africa, and to inform its inhabitants that 
they must no longer consider themselves to be subjects of the Queen, 
or look to her for protection or assistance in settling their quarrels 
among themselves, and in managing their own affairs as may seem 
best to them. Between these two courses I am persuaded that it will 
be impossible to find any middle one that can long be adhered to. Of 
these, for the reasons I have given, I believe the first clearly to be the 
right one; the other I regard as altogether unworthy of a great 
Christian nation. Let us not disguise from ourselves that, by following 
it, we should give over for long years to anarchy and bloodshed what 
is now no inconsiderable part of the British Empire, unless indeed 
some other powerful and civilised nation should step in and assume 
the duty we had repudiated. We should also throw away a glorious 
opportunity of spreading Christianity and civilisation through a great 
part of the African continent. And all this we should do from a mere 
selfish desire to escape an expense which, by wise measures, might be 
reduced to a mere trifle as compared to our resources. By so acting 
the great British nation would be justly lowered in the estimation of 
mankind, and, what is infinitely worse, would, as I believe, become 
guilty of a grievous sin in the eyes of God. 

GREY. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Since this article was sent to the press I have learnt from the newspapers that 
another deputation on the affairs of South Africa was received by Lord Kimberley at 
the Colonial Office on the 18th instant. I have read the account of what took place 
on that occasion with much regret, because in the answer returned by the Secretary 
of State to the gentlemen who waited upon him I find signs of his being imperfectly 
informed on this important subject, and also of his taking what I consider a very 
low view of the responsibility of the Queen’s Government for the protection from 
injustice of the coloured inhabitants of South Africa, over whom Her Majesty was 
advised to assume sovereignty, and who are now British subjects. I need not, 
however, comment upon any part of what was said by Lord Kimberley, except that 
which relates to the wars between the colonists and the Maories in New Zealand. 
On this point Lord Kimberley seems to me to have fallen into mistakes so glaring, 
and at the same time so important, with reference to the African question, that I 
cannot leave them altogether unnoticed. He is of opinion, it appears, that our 
experience of what happened in New Zealand ought to encourage us to persevere in 
the policy of leaving the white inhabitants of South Africa to deal according to their 
own judgment with the coloured people around them. He affirms that, so long as 
the Home Government retained in its own hands the management of affairs in New 
Zealand, things went on badly, and bloody and costly wars occurred, but that so 
soon as we adopted a different policy, refusing to assist the colonists in their wars, 
and leaving them to act on their own judgment, wars were soon brought to an end, 
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and peace has since been preserved. Hence he contends that the policy which suc- 
ceeded in New Zealand ought to be persevered in at the Cape. I hold this to be an 
erroneous account of what occurred in New Zealand, and that the conclusion to-be 
drawn from the real facts is the very opposite to that come to by Lord Kimberley, 
I shall best explain my own view of the subject by referring to one of several speeches 
I made upon it some years ago in the House of Lords against the policy of forcing 
‘ responsible government ’ on the Cape with the object of withdrawing the greatest 

of the British troops stationed there. This policy, which I took every oppor- 
tunity of opposing, as being sure to produce, sooner or later, a war of races, was first 
begun under a Liberal Administration, and, if I recollect right, when Lord Granville 
was Secretary of State for the Colonies. It was adhered to by his successors, of both 
the great political parties, and amongst others by Lord Carnarvon, who spoke in 
defence of it in a debate raised by the Duke of Manchester on the 18th of June 
1867. I replied to Lord Carnarvon, and I extract from Hansard’s Debates the 
following passage from my speech, which bears directly on what has been now said 
by Lord Kimberley :— 

‘If their lordships referred to the case of New Zealand, they would find a most 
significant warning against the policy which his noble friend advocated. Soon after 
New Zealand was colonised, quarrels sprang up between the colonists and the native 
population, and a war, in which we at first met with great disasters, broke out with 
thenatives. The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), who was at that time 
Secretary for the Colonies, sent out a very distinguished man (Sir George Grey) to 
take the government of the colony, by whose wise and energetic measures the 
natives were first defeated and then conciliated. Peace was restored,and a firm and 
just system of government was established, under which for the eight years between 
1847 and 1855 the most perfect tranquillity reigned in the colony: New Zealand 
was advancing in wealth, and each day saw an improvement in the condition of the 
colony, and the natives and British settlers were in a fair way to become gradually 
amalgamated, and to form a happy and prosperous population, But in an unhappy 
moment it was thought right by the Ministry of this country not only to establish 
representative government in New Zealand, but to do this under the form of what is 

ed “responsible government,” which virtually deprived the Crown of the authority 
necessary for the protection of the natives from injustice. Within six months 
after the establishment of that system of government there, disaffection reappeared, 
and improvement was stopped ; the old feuds recommenced, and the passions of the 
natives were roused by seeing those who had recommended the most unjust measures 
against them put in places of trust and power. In spite of all our declarations 
about the colonists defending themselves, and about their interests not being ours, 
as soon as the war broke out the Home Government began to feel that they could 
not allow British subjects to be murdered and British property to be destroyed, and 
not fewer than 10,000 British soldiers and a large naval force from this country were 
employed to put an end to a war in which an enormous amount of property was 
destroyed.’ 

No one attempted to deny the accuracy of this statement when it was made, and 
I can assert with the utmost confidence, not only that it was strictly true, but that 
much more might have been said to prove that the Maori war was directly caused 
by wrongs inflicted on that people owing to the system of ‘ responsible government.’ 
It is perfectly true that afterwards the British troops were withdrawn, and that for 
a good many years there has been no further war. But during the years in which 
that war was carried on in the fiercest and most unrelenting manner by both parties, 
it was calculated that not less than two-thirds of the whole Maori population had 
perished by the sword, by famine, and by disease, and I believe that the feeble 
remnant that was left was supposed not to exceed 40,000 souls. The strength of the 
natives was utterly broken in the unequal contest between them and the great 
military power of this country, and it was only after this had been done that the 
colonists were really able to defend themselves. I cannot, for my own part, consider 
that a policy can be held to have been successful which ended in almost destroying 
a most interesting people, after causing incalculable suffering not only to them but 
to the whites, with the loss to the latter of very many valuable lives and an 
enormous amount of property. Lord Kimberley cannot wish that the African troubles 
should end in the destruction of the Kaffir race, yet this is what must be looked for 
if the British Government leaves the two parties to fight out a war of extermination ; 
unless, indeed, the superior numbers of the coloured race should prevail over the 
greater resources and knowledge of the whites. Though not likely, this is not 
altogether impossible. We have now to deal not with a population of 120,000 
Maories, from whom we could cut off all supplies of ammunition, but with three 
millions of a warlike race, well supplied both with effective arms and with ammunition 
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THE CHASE—/ITS HISTORY AND LAWS. 


II. 


Ar the close of our former article on hunting we proposed, on resuming 
the subject, to deal with that of the Romans. As we then observed, it 
is not as hunters or as devoted to the chase that the Romans were 
remarkable. It is a mistake to suppose, as a modern French writer 
has done, that, because Horace speaks of the ‘ venator’ who remains 
‘sub Jove frigido,’ unmindful of his tender wife, for the sake of a 
hind or Marsian boar, all Romans were ardent sportsmen, or that, 
because, towards the close of the Republic, and in the early days of the 
Empire, hunting became for a time the fashion, therefore the Romans 
had been from the beginning a nation of hunters. Plutarch, it is 
true, represents Romulus and Remus as given, among other things, 
to hunting ; but as no one now doubts that the twin brothers were of 
a purely mythical character, the statement of that estimable but 
too credulous historian is but of little value. Columella also, in his 
treatise De Re Rustica, while he declares his objection to hunting, as 
enticing the husbandman away from his work, and tending to make 
him idle, says that the ancient Romans, ‘vera illa Romuli proles,’ 
as he is pleased to call them, divided their time between the labours 
of agriculture and those of hunting; but, here again, as Columella 
did not write till long centuries after the age of which he is speaking, 
his testimony can avail but little. The fiercer beasts of prey being 
happily unknown in Italy—‘rabide tigres absunt, et seva leonum 
semina,’ says Virgil in that well-known noble outburst of patriotic 
enthusiasm—there was not the same necessity for hunting on the 
larger scale. At the same time, there is no reason to suppose that in 
a country still thickly wooded, and well supplied with wild animals, 
the rural population did not take the trouble to capture them. 
Wolves and foxes, too, as enemies to the flock and the farmyard, 
would require to be destroyed. The deer, the roebuck, and the hare 
would be worth the trouble of capture, as acceptable food. The wild 
swine, destructive to the crops, and also available as food, and to the 
pursuit of which the danger of the sport would add an additional 
zest, would not be suffered to escape pursuit. But the hunting of wild 
animals does not appear to have been organised on a large scale. Italy 
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is not represented as having possessed any indigenous breed of dogs 
distinguished for hunting qualities of first-rate character; for the 
Umbrian breed, though excelling in point of nose, was, we are told, 
useless in other respects; nor does the use of hounds in packs, as a 
means of capturing game, appear to have been known till a compara- 
tively late period. It was not till the tide of conquest had brought 
them into contact with the Eastern nations, and had made them 
acquainted with the grander style of hunting there pursued, that 
the Romans took to the chase in a manner at all deserving of the 
name. Having subdued Macedonia, Paulus Amilius is said to have 
brought away the hounds and hunting establishment of Perseus, the 
conquered king, to Rome, and to have given them to his son Scipio 
JEmilianus. Hunting became soon afterwards the fashion of the 
day, especially with the younger men; so that Terence, writing 
some century and a half before Christ, says in the Andria :— 


Plerique omnes faciunt adolescentuli, 
Ut animum ad aliquod studium adjungant, aut equos 
Alere, aut canes ad venandum. 


So strong, indeed, did the passion for hunting become for a time, 
that Sallust represents Catiline as having used the gift of horses and 
hounds purchased for the purpose—-‘aliis canes atque equos mercari’ 


—in addition to the ‘aliis scorta praebere ’—as one of the means 
resorted to by that arch-conspirator for the purpose of corruption. 

Their conquests in the East having made the Romans acquainted 
with the paradeisoi of the Persians, and the plunder of conquered 
nations and provinces having caused a prodigious influx of wealth, the 
Roman magnates, who now began to build sumptuous villas, added to 
them inclosures for breeding and preserving game ; rather, however, it 
would seem, for the purpose of having the game at hand, when 
wanted for the table, than for the amusement of hunting; or, if for 
the latter, that the sport might be had without the chance of disap- 
pointment, as well as with the least possible amount of trouble and 
fatigue to the luxurious sportsman. Being surrounded by oak palings, 
these inclosures were termed roboraria. They appear, however, to have 
been at first of comparatively small extent, and to have been confined 
to the preserving of hares, whence they were also termed leporaria. 
Later on they sometimes assumed larger dimensions, and became 
parks in the fuller sense of the term, and contained deer and boars as 
well as hares and rabbits. 

The information on this subject is derived from Varro, an in- 
telligent and reliable author who lived to a great age, and who 
therefore when he wrote could look back for two or three generations. 
Aulus Gellius, in the Noctes Attica, at a later period refers to the 
subject, but adds nothing to what was before known. Writing in 
the early years of Augustus, Varro says that there are three append- 
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ages to a villa: a leporarium (a hare-warren)—for which name, by 
the time of Pliny, in consequence of its having become the custom to 
keep other game besides hares in these inclosures, that of vivariwm 
had been substituted; an aviariwm, or, as it was also then called, 
an ornithon, and a piscina (fish-pond). Speaking to his Roman 
friends of the leporaria of their day, Varro tells them that these 
differed very materially from those of their great-grandsires, inasmuch 
as the latter had been small inclosures of an acre or two, and for 
hares only; whereas in their day the leporaria were many acres in 
size, and contained wild swine, wild goats, and deer, as well as hares 
and rabbits. He mentions that Fulvius Lippinus, who, according to 
Pliny—who, however, calls him Lupinus—was the first Roman who 
established a vivarium on this large scale—an example followed soon 
after by Lucullus and Hortensius—had in the neighbourhood of 
Tarquinii an inclosure of seventy acres, in which were not only the 
animals just named, but also wild sheep. Varro speaks of another 
large inclosure in which the wild boars and wild goats had been 
made quite tame, and came to be fed when called; and also of one 
belonging to Hortensius, in Laurentinum, of fifty acres and up- 
wards, which the owner called a Onpiorpodetov, and in which, having 
his triclinium spread on an elevated spot, he supped with his guests. 
A trumpet being sounded, the table was surrounded by such a 
multitude of deer, boars, and other animals, that the scene, Varro says, 
gave him as much pleasure as a venatio in the circus would have 
done, barring the absence of African wild beasts. It may be as- 
sumed that a vivarium in which the animals were thus rendered 
tame cannot have been established with much of a view to hunting. 

Speaking of the hares, which such a leporarium should contain, 
Varro mentions four sorts—the Italian, which hesays is small, with short 
fore-legs and long hind ones, and is dark in colour on the back, but 
white underneath ; those of transalpine Gaul, and those of Macedonia, 
both of which are very large ; and the Spanish breed, which is small. 
He adds, as of the hare species, the rabbit (cuniculus), which he states 
to have been imported into Italy from Spain, in which statement he is 
confirmed by Pliny. 

With regard to the ornithones or aviaries, they appear to have been 
originally intended, not at all with a view to sport, but for the rearing 
and fattening of quails and thrushes, both of which were esteemed great 
delicacies by the Romans, and the rearing of which was a source of large 
profit to the proprietors of these establishments. These buildings 
were carefully constructed. They were roofed over with network, were 
furnished with artificial trees, and every convenience for the birds to 
perch and roost, and were supplied with small streams of running water, 
the whole being made to look as much like the country as possible ; 
but they had only a few high windows, lest the birds, able to see 
outside, should pine for their natural freedom, and in consequence 
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not fatten as they should do. But besides these aviaries, in which 
birds were kept, as Varro terms it, ‘ fructus causa,’ that is for the 
table or the market, some villa proprietors had others, in which 
birds—especially singing birds—were kept ‘ delectationis causa ;’ M. 
Lelius Strabo, a friend of Varro’s, having been the first to introduce 
such an ornithon. Lucullus, at his Tusculan villa, combined the 
two things under the same roof; and while, like Hortensius in the 
midst of the wild boars and goats, he was reclining on his triclinium 
at supper—‘ ubi delicaté ccenaret —he had the satisfaction of seeing 
some of the thrushes on the dish cooked, and at the same time the 
others flying about—‘alios videret in mazonomo positos coctos, alios 
volitare circum fenestras captos’—perhaps anticipating the gratifica- 
tion of eating the latter in their turn. 


Hunting was no doubt a common pursuit at the commencement 
of the Augustan era. Horace not only says that the 


Imberbis juvenis, tandem custode remoto, 
Gaudet equis, canibusque— 


but also represents hunting as the ordinary and fitting occupation of 


Roman men— 
Romanis solemne viris opus— 


and as a pursuit at once 
utile fame, 


Vitsque et membris— 


though the ‘ venator, who remains, ‘tener conjugis immemor,’ 
in pursuit of the deer or Marsian boar, must be taken as representing 
an exceptional case of individual ardour, rather than as the type of 
Roman sportsmen in general. 

From the references to hunting in the writings of this period, it 
seems pretty certain that, while importance was attached to the breed- 
ing and training of hounds, the hound was at this time little, if at 
all, employed for the purpose of running down the game, but mainly 
for the subsidiary purpose of driving it into the net that it might 
be taken, or rousing it that it might be brought down by the javelin, 
arrow, or sling of the hunter. Virgil recommends, as not the least 
important point to be attended to by the countryman, the rearing 
of dogs of Spartan or Molossian breed : 


Veloces Spartze catulos, acremque Molossum— 


the latter, it would seem, for the protection of his homestead and 
flocks from thieves and wolves, the former for hunting. With the 
merits of the numerous foreign breeds—more especially of the Gallic, 
which was used in Gaul for pursuing the game without net or other 
contrivance—he seems to have been unacquainted. When he says— 
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Et canibus leporem, canibus venabere damas, 


he adds : 
Montesque per altos 


Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. 


And when speaking of the pursuits to be followed in winter— 
Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina trudunt— 


though he mentions ‘ auritos sequi lepores,’ he combines with it ‘ retia 


ponere cervis,’ and 
Tum figere damas, 


Stupea torquentem Balearis verbera funds. 
So that it may well be doubted whether he had any idea of the use of 
the hound for running down the game. Indeed, when we come to 


the treatise of Arrian, we shall see that the Spartan hound, of which 
Virgil speaks, being wanting in speed, would have been of little use 


for that purpose. 
Horace, it is true, speaks of the ‘ visa catulis cerva fidelibus ;’ but 


he leaves us in uncertainty as to the purpose for which the hounds were 
here employed. It is the nets of his ‘ venator’ that the Marsian boar 
has torn; and if the happy countryman is described by him as 
‘trudens acres hinc atque hinc multa cane Apros,’ it is ‘ in obstantes 
plagas;’ while it is with the snare that he takes, as ‘jucunda 
premia,’ the timid hare and the foreign crane. 

That the net was the principal instrument of the Roman sports- 
man is clear; and, as was the case with the Grecian net, it was an 
apparatus of an extensive character. First came the indago, or net 
of large circumference, by which the area intended to be beaten was 
in a great measure inclosed, so that the game, if once driven within 
it, should not again escape. To this was added, at each end, the 
formido, or rope hung with coloured feathers, which, waving in the 
wind, frightened the animals, and so deterred them from attempting 
‘to escape at the sides. Subsidiary again to the larger net were the 
plage, or road nets—the enodia of Xenophon—which were placed 
across roads or narrow openings. Besides these there were the casses, 
or purse nets, made to receive the animal, as it rushed towards the 
indago, with a laqueus, or noose, which tightened round it, making 
escape impossible. Each of these nets had its appropriate attendant, 
or attendants; but nothing would be gained by repeating their re- 
spective appellations. But from their number it is obvious that this 
form of hunting must have been of a somewhat expensive character. 

The weapons of the hunter were various—adapted of course to the 
game he was pursuing. Among them was the venabulwm, or hunting 
spear, with broad point, used for thrusting, not for throwing ; the veru- 
tum, or javelin, or dart, used, on the other hand, for the latter purpose ; 
the lagobolon or harepole; the bow and arrow ; and lastly the Toledan 
knife, Spain being, even in that age, celebrated for its metal, We read, 
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too, of the triaina, a three-pronged instrument, for despatching the 
hare when entangled in the net—a more formidable weapon, one would 
have thought, than was required for such a purpose. We also 
occasionally read of the sling as used in hunting, but we can scarcely 
suppose it to have been of much avail. 

With the nets and weapons of the hunter, the hound occupies an 
important place. If the net was to be employed, the service of this 
useful auxiliary was essential towards finding the game, and driving 
it into the toils. Ifthe hunted animal, like the stag, was to be des- 
patched by the spear or javelin of the hunter, the hound would assist in 
bringing it to bay. If, like the boar, it was capable of offering 
resistance, fierce and powerful hounds would assist in tearing it down. 
Where the purpose was merely to find the game, that it might be 
started by the hunter himself, and so be within the reach of dart or 
arrow, the use of the dog being then to indicate the immediate vicinity 
of the game, the hound underwent a different training, and seems to 
have been taught to behave very much in the way of a modern 
pointer. Indeed, one would almost be led to think that it was of the 
pointer that the writers who refer to this use of the dog were 
speaking. ‘Thus Pliny, dwelling on the sagacity of the dog, says :— 
‘Sed in venatu solertia et sagacitas precipua est. Scrutatur vestigia 
atque persequitur, comitantem ad feram inquisitorem loro trahens: 


qua visa quam silens et occulta, quam significans demonstratio est, 
caudaé primum, deinde rostro!’ Equally striking is the language 
of Lucan :— 


Nee creditur ulli 
Silva cani, nisi qui presso vestigia rostro 
Colligit, et preeda nescit latrare reperta, 
Contentus tremulo monstrasse cubilia loro. 


Thus Gratius Faliscus, too, whose work we are about to mention, speaks 
of the dog standing, as it were, fixed and rooted to the spot :— 


Aut effecta levi testatur gaudia cauda, 
Aut ipsa infodiens uncis vestigia plantis 
Mandit huxum, celsasque apprensat naribus auras. 


The earliest treatise on hunting which has come down to us from 
the Roman times is a poem called the Cynegeticon, by the Gratius 
Faliscus just referred to, who, having been mentioned by Ovid—by 
the reference to Tityrus, Ovid would appear to make him contemporary 
with Virgil—is supposed to have belonged to the Augustan age, but 
of whom, except this poem, nothing certain is known. As a poem 
the work is of very inferior merit. The writer gives instructions on 
most of the points which we have seen referred to by Xenophon, the 
construction of the different nets, and of the spears and instruments 
used in hunting, and the foot snare (the rodoarpdBn of Xenophon), 
which he calls the ‘ dentata, et iligno robore clausa, pedica,’ and which 
he seems to contemplate with satisfaction as an ingenious and 
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useful invention, ascribing this and all other contrivances for taking 
game—though some of them would appear to us to be of a very 

cher-like character—to divine suggestion. But it is on the sub- 
ject of dogs that the interest of the poem principally turns. Of these 
he enumerates some twenty different sorts. It will be sufficient to 
refer to a few of the leading ones. The Median breed is fierce, but 
indocile. ‘ Extollit gloria Celtas,’ for the opposite quality. But of 
the latter he says nothing as to the swiftness, on which we shall find 
Arrian laying so much stress. The Gelonian breed is sagacious, but 
cowardly. The Persian combines sagacity with courage. The Seric—by 
which, we presume, is meant the Chinese—is a ‘ genus intractabilis ire.’ 
The Lycaonian dogs, on the other hand, are good-natured, yet bold. 
The Umbrian, while admirable for its scenting qualities—solertia 
naris ’"—will not face the game which it has roused. The strangest 
statement of all is that the dogs of Hyrcania, to increase the strength 
and fierceness of their breed, go into the forests and engender with 
tigers. The offspring, says the poet, will make you suffer in your 
flocks: bear this, however, as the dog will compensate you for it by 
his service in the woods. We shall find Pliny and lian saying in 
substance the same thing—and indeed things still more startling— 
so prone were even the learned of the ancient world to believe in 
fable. 

After dealing with the merits or demerits of several other 
breeds, to follow him in which would lead us too far, Gratius pro- 
ceeds to eulogise the British dog, whose only defect he seems to 
consider to be his want of beauty. The following lines on this 
subject are interesting, as being, however small may be their intrinsic 
merit, the earliest testimony to the qualities of the British hound :— 


Quid freta si Morinim, dubio refluentia ponto, 
Veneris, atque ipsos libeat penetrare Britannos ? 
O quanta est merces, et quantum impendia supra ! 
Si non ad speciem mentiturosque decores 
Protinus: hee una est catulis jactura Britannis. 
Ad magnum cum venit opus, promendaque virtus, 
Et vocat extremo preceps discrimine Mavors, 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Molossos. 


From what Gratius here says of the appearance of the British 
dog, it is not improbable that he was referring to the mastiff breed, 
which, like the Molossian, would be admirably adapted from its 
strength and courage to boar-hunting, in his day a favourite pursuit. 

The upshot of the whole is that the author strongly recommends 
the crossing of the various races, and advises which breeds shall be 
thus combined. 

It may be observed that Strabo, the geographer, who wrote in the 
beginning of the first century, in what he says respecting Britain, 
speaks of it as producing a good breed of dogs for hunting—xdves 
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evgueis mpds xuynyeords. Strabo, it is true, had never been in 
Britain, and therefore must have got his information at second hand ; 
but the statement shows that the British dog enjoyed a good reputa. 
tion in his day. 

In the troubled and dangerous times which ensued after the days 
of Augustus, hunting appears to have very much gone out of 
fashion. What with foreign wars and intestine dangers, amid which 
every man carried, as it were, his life in his hand, men’s minds were 
too much occupied to give themselves up to field sports. Still more 
fatal, as calculated to supersede real hunting, were the so-called 
* venationes’—so called, however, only by an abuse of language, for 
the term ‘ venatio’ is little applicable to what was practised under 
it—the wholesale slaughter of wild animals in the Circus and Am- 
phitheatre—which, introduced in the later years of the Republic, had 
now assumed huge dimensions, and, together with the equally hideous 
gladiatorial conflicts, had become the ruling passion of all classes— 
not only of the poorer citizens, to whom real. hunting was impossible, 
but also of the wealthy and great, who preferred to witness these 
exhibitions at their ease to the toils and dangers of the chase. 

Originally the exhibition of wild animals had arisen out of the 
practice of exposing, on the occasion of the triumph of a Roman 
general, together with the spoils taken from the enemy, the particular 
products of the conquered country, and among these any animals pre- 
viously unknown to the Roman people, and which consequently would 
be objects of curiosity and interest. When, therefore, the Romans 
extended their conquests to Africa and the East, it was natural that the 
larger animals, the produce of those countries and unknown in Italy, 
should be made part of the show. Being of no further use, after they 
had been exhibited they were killed. But the practice of exhibiting 
wild beasts, and putting them to death, was soon afterwards. trans- 
ferred to the Ludi Circenses, as part of the show provided on such 
occasions ; and successive exhibitors vied with one another, not only 
in the magnificence of the games, but also in the number and nature 
of the animals exhibited. At the Ludi Circenses exhibited by Scipio 
Nasica and P. Lentulus, as curule ediles, in B.c. 168, Livy tells us that 
elephants, as well as panthers and bears, formed part of the show. 
Elephants first fought in the Circus, according to Pliny, in the games 
exhibited by Claudius Pulcher in his edileship, in B.c. 99. In the 
games of the Luculli, B.c. 79, they fought with bulls. Seneca states that 
at the games given by Sulla in his preetorship 100 lions were exhibited, 
which were killed by javelin-men sent by King Bocchus for the purpose. 
Scaurus, in his edileship, B.c. 58, astonished the Roman public by 
exhibiting in the Circus, for the first time, a hippopotamus, as also five 

crocodiles in an artificial canal. Still more prodigious was the quantity 
of wild beasts*exhibited by Pompey, in his second consulship, in B.c. 55, 
in a venatio given on the dedication of the temple of Venus Victrix. 
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Six hundred lions and twenty elephants were exhibited and killed, the 
latter by Geetulians, who fought them with darts. The huge animals in 
their terror endeavoured to break down the railings which separated 
them from the spectators, and thereby caused no little consternation 
and alarm. Cicero was present at this exhibition, and evidently was 
disgusted at the sight of so much carnage. He writes to his friend M. 
Marius, who, from illness or some other cause, had been unable to 
attend: ‘ Relique sunt venationes bine per dies quinque ; magnifice 
nemo negat; sed que potest homini esse polito delectatio, quum aut 
homo imbecillus a valentissima bestia laniatur, aut preeclara bestia 
venabulo transverberatur?’ Even the Roman public, not as yet 
brutalised by the frequency of such massacres, appear to have rather 
sympathised with the elephants than derived pleasure from the enter- 
tainment. For Cicero adds: ‘ Extremus elephantorum dies fuit; in 
quo admiratio magna vulgi atque turbe, delectatio nulla extitit. Quin- 
etiam misericordia quedam consecuta est atque opinio ejusmodi, esse 
quandam illi belluz cum genere humano societatem.’ Pliny says that 
the spectators, touched with pity for the poor beasts, who seemed to 
appeal to them for mercy, were not only moved to tears, but broke 
out into imprecations against Pompey, as the author of this cruelty, 
which, adds the superstitious Roman, were soon afterwards realised 
in his downfall. 

Julius Cesar, in his third consulship, exhibited in like manner a 
venatio which lasted five days, and at which the camelopard was seen 
in Italy for the first time. He also caused bulls to be encountered 
by Thessalian horsemen, whose business it was to chase them round the 
Circus till they were exhausted, and then to seize them by the horns and 
kill them. Similar bull-fights were exhibited afterwards by Claudius 
and Nero. Augustus, in the games exhibited by him in B.c. 29, besides 
a hippopotamus, showed for the first time a rhinoceros, and, if we are 
to believe Suetonius, a snake fifty feet long, and as many as thirty-six 
crocodiles. At a venatio of this emperor, no less than 3,500 animals 
were slaughtered. 

Confined originally to the Ludi Circenses, the venationes, ata later 
period, were often associated with imperial triumphs or other state 
occasions. And the rage for this wholesale massacre of animals, as a 
source of amusement and gratification to the public, continued to 
increase, and led exhibitors to compete with one another in the num- 
ber and rarity of the animals they presented. Thus, among other 
instances, on the dedication of the Colosseum by Titus, we are told 
that 5,000 wild beasts, and 5,000 other animals, were slaughtered. In 
the games celebrated by Trajan, after his Dacian victories, Dion 
Cassius asserts that as many as 11,000 animals were killed. At the 
games exhibited by Septimius Severus in a.p. 207, on the occasion of 
his return to Rome after his victories in the East and the marriage 
of his son Caracalla, 400 wild beasts were let loose in the amphi- 
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theatre at one time, after which a hundred a day were slaughtered 
for the seven days during which the games continued. 

Equally remarkable, if we may believe Vopiscus, was the venatio 
of Probus. Of wild beasts, 100 lions and as many lionesses, 100 
Libyan and as many Syrian leopards, and 300 bears; of other 
animals, 1,000 ostriches, 1,000 boars, 1,000 stags, 1,000 deer, and a 
multitude of other animals, were slaughtered on this occasion. The 
same historian states that among the animals collected by the 
younger Gordian for his triumph, but afterwards exhibited by his 
successor Philip at the secular games in A.D. 248, were a hippopota- 
mus, @ rhinoceros, thirty-two elephants, ten tigers, sixty tame lions, 
thirty tame leopards, ten hysnas, ten camelopar:s, ten elixs, twenty 
onagri, forty wild horses, and au immense number of other animals. 
Many other instances might be given, but these will suffice. 

When the wild beasts had been exhibited in the Circus, they were 
killed in the amphitheatre by the bestiarii, a class of men trained 
expressly for the purpose of fighting wild beasts, and who were an 
entirely distinct class from the gladiators, who fought not with beasts 
but with one another. The other animals were hunted and killed in 
the Circus. 

But at these hideous exhibitions wild beasts, especially lions, 
were frequently put to a still more revolting use than that of 
being fought with and killed by men. Convicted criminals were often 
condemned to be exposed to the beasts, and, when so sentenced, were 
delivered over, naked and unarmed, to the fury of a ferocious animal, 
while the demoralised and heartless Romans found in the frightful 
spectacle a source of pleasurable excitement, witnessed with grim 
satisfaction the terror and agony of the wretched victim, watched 
with breathless interest for the onset and rush of the beast, and 
saw a fellow-creature torn to pieces before their eyes with the same 
satisfaction as they would have felt at seeing a hunted wolf, or other 
noxious animal, torn to pieces by a pack of hounds. 

The demand for wild animals from the African and Eastern pro- 
vinces, to satisfy the requirements of the Roman amphitheatre, was 
such, that it was at last with difficulty that these provinces could 
furnish the necessary supply. As early as the time of Nero, Petronius 
writes : 


Queritur in silvis Mauris fera, et ultimus Ammon 
Afrorum excutitur, ne desit bellua dente 

Ad mortes pretiosa; fames premit advena classes, 
Tigris et auraté gradiens vectatur in aula, 

Ut bibat humanum, populo plaudente, cruorem. 


The deficiency of wild beasts became such that an edict was issued 
prohibiting the destruction of these animals. The governors of the 
provinces and their officers were alone authorised to hunt them, and 
then only for the purpose of taking them alive and sending them to 
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Rome. To ail others their pursuit was prohibited under severe 
penalties. The result was that the provinces were overrun with these 
destructive beasts, to the terror and distress of the inhabitants. The 
evil became so crying, that the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius, 
by a law of a.p. 409 (Cod. Theodos. lib. xv. tit. 11), revoked the 
prohibition, and made the killing of these animals again lawful. At 
the same time it was forbidden to take lions alive for the purpose 
of sale. 

Gibbon writes: ‘ The African lions, when pressed by hunger, in- 
fested the open villages and cultivated country; and they infested 
them with impunity. The royal beast was reserved for the pleasure 
of the Emperor and the capital; and the unfortunate peasant who 
killed one of them, though in his own defence, incurred a very heavy 
penalty.’ ‘This extraordinary game law,’ adds Gibbon, ‘ was miti- 
gated by Honorius and Theodosius, and finally repealed by Justinian.’ 
In the last statement the great historian is not quite accurate. 
To Justinian belongs the credit of having abolished the gladiatorial 
conflicts. As regards wild beasts, Justinian simply repeats in the 
Code (lib. xi. tit. 44), in totidem verbis, the law of the two emperors 
revoking the prohibition to kill them. The fighting with wild beasts 
appears to have gradually fallen into disuse, though it may possibly 
have received its final death-blow by the abolition of its kindred 
amusement, the gladiatorial exhibitions. 


To return from this digression. In the time of Trajan hunting 
had again come into fashion. Trajan and his successor Hadrian were 
both hunters on a great scale. Both were hunters not only of the 
ordinary beasts of chase, but of lions and the other wild beasts, when 
their presence in the African or Eastern provinces afforded the op- 
portunity. 

It is to a Greek that we are indebted for the next treatise on 
hunting. Arrian, who was born at Nicodemeia, in Bithynia, and 
who lived in the time of Hadrian and the Antonines, was a philo- 
sopher, an accomplished scholar, and an elegant writer, in point of 
style resembling Xenophon, whom he appears to have made his model. 
He attached himself to the Stoic philosopher Epictetus, as Xenophon 
had attached himself to Socrates. He also proved himself an efficient 
general, and having thus so many points of resemblance to Xenophon, 
he acquired the appellation of the younger Xenophon. In a.p. 124, 
he gained the favour and friendship of the Emperor Hadrian, who was 
then in Greece, and a few years afterwards was appointed Prefect of 
Cappadocia ; and that province being invaded by the Massagete, he 
defeated them in a decisive battle. Under Antoninus Pius he became 
consul. In addition to several philosophical and historical works— 
among the latter the Anabasis of Alexander, considered by competent 
critics as by far the best account of Alexander’s conquest of the East— 
he composed, as Xenophon had done, and possibly to make the re- 
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semblance to him the more complete, a work on hunting, to which 
he also gave the title of ‘ Kunegeticos ’—not, however, in any spirit 
of rivalry, but avowedly as a supplement to the work of his admired 
predecessor, more especially with reference to hare-hunting. The 
principal interest: of the work is to be found in what he says on 
the subject of dogs, and the style of hunting which he recommends. 
Having in the course of his official career been employed in Gaul, 
Arrian had become acquainted with the Gallic breed of hounds, which 
he represents as far superior to those known to Xenophon, to the in- 
feriority of which, and to Xenophon not having been acquainted witha 
superior breed, he ascribes the statement of the latter that a hare could 
not be run down and caught by hounds. Confident in the power of 
the Gallic hounds, Arrian disdains not only the use of gins and traps, 
but also that of the net—to run the game down fairly with hounds 
being in his view the only pursuit worthy of a true sportsman. Nay, 
so generous is his mind towards the object of the chase, that he is of 
opinion that, if the hare, having afforded a good run, and being ex- 
hausted, betakes itself to the shelter of a bush, the hounds should be 
called off, and the life of the animal spared. He has often, he tells 
us, taken up the hare when thus overcome, and having coupled up 
the hounds, let her go again; or, if he came up too late to save the 
hare, has flogged the hounds for not having spared her—a mode of 
gratifying his sensibility, which certainly savours quite as strongly of 
injustice towards the hounds as of tenderness towards the hare. The 
death of the hare was to him, differing herein from Xenophon, a 
painful sight. But the sympathy of this evidently kind-hearted man 
was obviously misplaced. The pain to the hare is in the terror and 
distress this timid animal undergoes while being pursued, and dread- 
ing to be overtaken, rather than in its death, which, when once it is 
overpowered by the hounds, is instantaneous. 

Taking the Gallic dog for his model, Arrian dwells on the length 
of body, and the size and brightness of the eyes, as essential charac- 
teristics of a fine hound. He tells us of one he had himself possessed, 
to which he ascribes almost human sagacity, and such extraordinary 
swiftness and strength that alone he could run down four hares in 
a day. He describes two sorts of Gallic hounds; the “Hryovova 
(Segusii), and Ov¢prparyox ( Vertragi), the latter of exceeding swiftness. 
Early in the morning men are to be sent to observe where the forms are. 
The hunter is afterwards to come with the first-named hounds, and 
start the hare, which then the swifter Vertragi pursue; but the hare 
was to be allowed a fair start, and only two of those swifter hounds 
were to be loosed after her. From the manner in which the sport 
is described, the latter hounds would appear to have been what we 
call Greyhounds, and we should unhesitatingly conclude that they 
were so, were it not that Arrian says nothing which at all intimates 
that they ran by sight and not by scent. At all events, the Gauls 
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appear to have had a much higher sense of real sport than their 
Roman masters. 

Like his model, Arrian confines himself almost entirely to hare- 
hunting. Of stag-hunting he says but little; though, by the way, 
he tells us that while. the latter required to be followed on horse- 
back, hare-hunting was. generally practised on foot. When run down 
the stag is to be killed by a spear, or taken alive with a noose. 

The hunting which Arrian sought to introduce does not appear 
to have found favour, at least in his time. The next treatise on hunt- 
ing, which has come down to us, is the ‘ Onomasticon’ of Julius Pol- 
lux,a Greek sophist and grammarian, a work written for the instruction 
of the youthful Commodus, and which deals, in a quaint and amusing 
style, with every known, we had almost added and unknown, subject, 
and to which the title ‘de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis’ might 
not have been altogether inapplicable. In this work, combining fable 
with fact, but adding little or nothing to the prior stock of knowledge, 
the author, amongst other subjects of his book, deals in the 5th sect. 
with that of hunting, and, for the most part closely following 
Xenophon, goes again over the old ground of nets and weapons, 
taking no notice of the Gallic form of sport. His detestable pupil 
profited little by his instructions. Commodus, though vigorously 
and powerfully made, and thoroughly devoted to athletic sports, never 
took to those of the field. The pleasure of this monster in human 
form, so far as concerns animals, was confined to the wholesale 
slaughter of the circus or amphitheatre. He is said by his biographers 
to have been passionately addicted to this low form of sport, but, 
being as cowardly as cruel, to have taken care to be protected from 
the possibility of harm, shooting his arrows, or throwing his javelins, 
from behind a screen of network ; just as in his gladiatorial conflicts, 
in which he is reported to have killed some hundreds, he is also said 
to have worn impenetrable armour, and to have fought with a heavy 
sword, while the arms of his opponents were of tin or lead. 

The next author who claims our attention is one respecting whose 
identity there has been some confusion and controversy among the 
critics. 

In the reign of Severus, or his son, Caracalla, there appeared 
three poems in Greek hexameter verse, on fishing, hunting, and fowl- 
ing, entitled ‘ Halieutica,’ ‘ Kunegetica,’ and ‘Ixeutica,’ each pro- 
fessing to be the work of a writer named Oppianus. An anonymous 
writer of the life of Oppianus having represented the ‘ Kunegetica ’ 
and the ‘ Ixeutica’ as having been the ‘work of the Oppianus whose 
life he was writing, and his author as having been a native of Cilicia, 
it was assumed, and long believed as undoubted, that the other treatise, 
the ‘ Halieutica,’ which had appeared the first of the three, and 
which was known to be the work of a Cilician Oppianus, though 
no mention is made of it by the biographer in question, was also 
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by the same Oppianus as the other two works; and the three 
poems were considered as the productions of the same writer; till at 
the close of the last century, Schneider, a learned German scholar, in 
editing the ‘ Halieutica’ and ‘ Kunegetica,’ asserted the contrary, 
maintaining that the Oppian of the ‘ Kunegetica’ was a totally dif- 
ferent person from the author of the ‘ Halieutica,’ as manifest from 
the fact that the former in his work declared himself to be a native of 
Apameia, or Pella, in Syria—this being apparent from two passages, in 
one of which, speaking of the River Orontes, he describes it as washing 
his native town, éu7v mov; while in the other, speaking of the 
temple of Memnon, in the neighbourhood of Apameia, he refers to 
the evpéa KddXm as of his own country—whence it followed that he 
could not have been the same as the Cilician of that name, and 
that the author of the biography had been mistaken in representing 
him as a Cilician. This argument of course assumes that the author 
of the ‘ Halieutica’ was a native of Cilicia, a fact as to which the 
ancient writers are agreed, and which appears to be borne out by a 
passage in which the writer speaks of the ‘ dotv Kwpvxvov,’ and the 
‘ audipttn ’"EXzodca, both of which were in Cilicia, as *uerépns 
aatpns. On the other hand there is a passage in the Kunegetica 
which would appear to be conclusive as to the identity of authorship. 
It is that in which the poet (v.77 to 80) makes his excuses to 
Nereus, Amphitrite, and the Dryads, that quitting them—that is, 
quitting the subjects of fishing and fowling—he is now about to de- 
vote himself to the hunting deities, Saiuoou Onpopovoict tarivtporos. 
Schneider meets this apparently conclusive evidence by the ingenious 
suggestion—for which, however, he adduces no authority—that the 
‘Halieutica’ having been first written by the Cilician Oppian, the other 
author, on taking up the cognate subjects, adopted his name, or, if of 
the same name, sought to represent himself as the same writer. 
Schneider further supports his view as to the non-identity of the author 
of the one poem with that of the other by reference to the style of the 
two ; that of the ‘ Kunegetica’ being in his view vastly inferior to that 
of the other poem. Indeed, while he describes the ‘ Halieutica’ as 
‘ elegans et concinnum, et satis puro sermone conscriptum,’ the other 
poem, in his estimation, is ‘ durum, inconcinnum, forma toté incom- 
positum, szepissime ab ingenio, usu, et analogid Greci sermonis abhor- 
rens.’ Qn this point again modern critics are divided. Some, though 
they may not go so far as Schneider in depreciating the merits of the 
‘ Kunegetica,’ agree in thinking the style of this poem inferior to that 
of the ‘ Halieutica.’ Others, as is done by a learned writer in an able 
analysis of the ‘ Kunegetica’ in the Metropolitan Magazine, extol the 
work as a poem, und refer to passages not wholly devoid of poetical 
beauty. 
As if to make the matter still more perplexing, the author of the 
anonymous life of Oppian, treating, as has just been said, the ‘ Kune- 
getica’ as the work of the Cilicizn Oppiaus, tells a story—on what 
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authority we know not—that the author having been admitted to 
read his poems before the Emperor Severus and his son Antoninus, 
better known as Caracalla, to whom (then just nominated Cesar) the 

poems were addressed, the emperor was so pleased with them that he, at 

the poet’s request, recalled his father from banishment to which he had 

been condemned, and ordered him to receive a golden stater (about 

15s. 6d.) for every verse. If the fact really happened, which of the two 

poets was it to whom this bit of luck occurred ?—the Cilician, who was 

not the author of the ‘ Kunegetica,’ or the author of the ‘ Kunegetica,’ 

who was not the Cilician? Some learned critics, however, treat this 

story as unworthy of belief, contending that the T'ains trarov xparos 

’Avtewvive, to whom the poem is addressed, is not Caracalla, but 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and that the several allusions in the 

poem to the son of the person addressed refer to Commodus, and 

not to Caracalla, which is the more probable from the fact that 
Caracalla had, so far as is known, no son. The learning on this 
somewhat curious and controverted subject is to be found well con- 
densed in an article on Oppianus in that abundant and admirable 
repository of classical knowledge, Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, to which every lover of classical 
literature and lore is under great and enduring obligation. 

An argument in favour of the identity of authorship, and which 
deserves to be mentioned here, may be found in the extraordinary 
admixture of fable with fact which characterises both poems. But 
it occurs to us that the argument founded on this coincidence is 
met by the fact that the fabulous matter in both poems is in all 
probability derived from the same sources, namely, the works on 
Natural History which existed at this period, the principal ones being 
—at least of those which have come down to us—first, the ‘ Indica’ 
of Ctesias, who, of all the writers whom ‘Gracia mendax’ has pro- 
duced, may safely be pronounced to be among the most ‘ audacious,’ 
seeing that he declares the outrageous absurdities he narrates as 
having come within his own personal knowledge when in the East, 
or as having been communicated to him by persons who had seen 
what he describes ; secondly, the Natural History of Pliny, who, in 
his chapters on zoology, has mixed up with zoological facts a series 
of idle stories and statements revolting to common sense, which it 
is astonishing that a man who enjoyed the reputation of being the 
most learned of the Romans could possibly have entertained ; and 
thirdly, the ‘De Natura Animalium’ of A¢lian, who wrote some half 
century later, and for whose power of intellectual deglutition nothing 
appears to have been too gross, and who, though he professes to be a 
philosopher, and épacris d\nOeias, exhibits, if we are to give him 
credit for intended truthfulness, a degree of credulity as wonderful as 
some of his own stories. 

We have not included Aristotle in this category of authors, his 
work being a treatise on the anatomy and physiology of arimals— 
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and as such a prodigy of knowledge and research, if looked at with 
reference to the time at which it was composed, and the then state 
of science on such subjects—rather than as professing to enumerate 
the various kinds of animals, or to give a description of animals 
or their habits. Nor does the great philosopher condescend to 
indulge in fable, citing the mendacious Ctesias only twice or thrice, 
and then either throwing the whole responsibility of the statement on 
the latter by the introductory words, ‘if we are to believe Ctesias,’ 
or declaring Ctesias to be untrustworthy—ov« ad£idmicros wv.! 

It would not be just to impute to Pliny, or perhaps even to 
Elian, the invention of the monstrous things they tell us of. Be- 
tween the time of Ctesias and that of Pliny, Megasthenes and 
many other authors, both Greek and Roman, whose works have not 
come down to us, had written on the history or the geography of Africa 
and the East, and it seems to have been the practice of all these 
authors to endeavour to make their works attractive by the introduc- 
tion of the marvellous, sometimes of their own invention, sometimes 
existing in popular tradition, sometimes told them by the natives, who, 
there can be little doubt, amused themselves by imposing on the easy 
belief of the credulous foreigner. Pliny frequently makes a point of 
citing the writer on whose authority he makes a statement, leaving 
the reader to form his own judgment. But it appears pretty plain 
that, in most instances, his own belief goes along with the story, 
however repugnant to common sense. 

As there can be little doubt that the authors on hunting derived 
their ideas as to the nature of the wild animals, the pursuit of which 
they were describing, from the works of the natural historians who 
had preceded them, it becomes matter of some interest, not only 
with reference to the subject we are dealing with, but also in a scien- 
tific point of view, to see what were the notions of the zoologists 
of those times on the subject. But we have already exceeded our 
limit, and must reserve this matter to our next. 


A. E. Cocxsurn. 


The sudden and lamented death of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn will prevent the completion of the 
series of articles which he had projected. 

ED. 


} Neither have we included Solinus, probably the greatest gabemouche of all 
these authors—partly because, though the time at which he wrote is uncertain, there 
is every reason to think it must have been considerably later than the epoch at 
which we have arrived ; partly because we look on him for the most part as only 
the servile copyist of Pliny, whose statements he constantly repeats, ipsissimis 
verbis, without any acknowledgment. 





THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TO BUDDHISM. 


Tuat the New Testament contains elements, infused in one gospel, 
at least, into the teachings of Jesus himself from a foreign source, is 
one of the results which recent criticism must be said to have placed 
almost beyond dispute. But it is not the fourth Gospel only which 
has drawn upon itself the suspicion of-not being a native product of 
Palestinian soil. It is the opinion, for example, of one critic bearing 
the honoured name of Burnouf, that all the elements of the legend of 
Christ are to be found in the Vedas: ‘his double origin, his birth 
before the dawn in the midst of extraordinary events, his baptism, 
the sacred unction whence he derives his name, his marvellous know- 
ledge, his transfiguration, his miracles, his ascension into heaven,’ all 
these made their way into Palestine from the East, boasting already 
the venerable age of two thousand years.'. Inasmuch as this theory 
is supported by the identification of the Vedie Agni with the Chris- 
tian lamb (Lat. agnus),? it must be said to sin against all laws of 
philology in somewhat the same way as Nork’s attempt to vindicate 
' the Vedic origin of Levitical institutions on the ground that the 
Hebrew amen was the same as the sacred Brahmanic monosyllable 
om.* Undeterred by the incredulity and contempt excited by his 
endeavour to identify Christ with Krishna,‘ M. Jacolliot in a second 
work reasserts his main proposition, and declares that Christianity, 
with its doctrines of the Unity and Trinity of the Supreme Being, of 
immortality, of heaven and hell, is only a pale copy of Brahmanism.° 
But this derivation sins against the laws of time as well as of 
language; for it is the opinion of the best Indianists that the 
worship of Krishna did not arise until the fifth or sixth century 
of our era, and the passages of the Mahabharata, in which he 
receives divine honours, are among the latest in the poem.® 


t Emile Burnouf, La Science des Religions, p, 243... Paris, 1872. * p, 258, 

* Brahminen und Rabbinen (1836), p. 208. 

4 The Bible in India, London, 1870. 

5 Christna et le Christ, p, 376. Paris, 1874. 

* It is a curious circumstance that the resemblances on which M. Jacolliot relies 
are so strong as to have given rise to the suspicion that the legend of Krishna has 
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A more striking parallel may, however, be found in the career of 
the great Hindu teacher, whose followers exceed by so many millions 
the bearers of the Christian name, Gotama Buddha. The resem- 
blances between his life and teachings are, at first sight, so close as 
to have given rise to the crude suggestion that the Galilean prophet 
had himself travelled in the East, and brought back with him the 
traditions and the lessons of his Indian predecessor.’ A slight 
acquaintance with the general outline of Gotama’s story may indeed 
easily lead to the airy mention of the ‘ obligations of the New Testa- 
ment to Buddhism’ as though they were beyond dispute. But it 
should not be forgotten that, apart from the deeper questions of in- 
trinsic analogy, we are restricted by historical limitations which must 
not be set aside. The rise of Buddhism and the rise of Christianity, 
the origins of their respective literatures, may be said, broadly speak- 
ing, to be sufficiently well established. They are fixed within certain 
dates, which belong to the historian and are not open to alteration to 
support or refute a theory. Seneca and Paul may be linked by 
a fictitious correspondence because they lived in the same era, 
were affected—though how differently—by the same civilisation, 
and to some extent shared the same thoughts. But while Christ can 
owe nothing to Krishna, because he preceded him by four or five 
centuries, Gotama has the same priority of Jesus, and chronology 
consequently does not at once destroy the basis of comparison. A 
brief summary of some of the main analogies as they are severally 
recorded in the sacred books of their religions,* may fitly clear the 
way for the inquiry, whether any links of historical connection can 
be established between them. 

The pious fancy of Buddhist disciples early surrounded the very 
birth of their master with miracle and prophecy. In the succession 
of existences through which they believed him to have passed, it was 
to this incarnation that he had ever looked forward, that he might 


been largely influenced by the Christian story. See F. Lorinser, Die Bhagarat 
Ghita iibersetzt, kc, Breslau, 1869. A portion of the appendix is translated in the 
Indian Antiquary, p. 283 sqq. Oct. 1873. In the number for March 1875, Dr. Muir 
publishes the opinions of Windisch, Weber, and Boéhtlingk on the subject, as well as 
his own. 

7 See Eitel, Three Lectures on Buddhism, p. 4,1871. M. Jacolliot makes Jesus 
study in Egypt and perhaps in India, between the ages of twelve and thirty, Bib 
in India, p. 289. 

* But little relating to the life of Buddha has as yet been translated into English 
direct from the Pali Scriptures, But the general consensus of various lives cf Buddha 
which have been recently made known from Singhalese, Burmese, Chinese, and other 
sources, points to the formation of a tradition which became widely diffused at an 
early period, This tradition in its most important features, such as the general 
purport of Buddha's mission, the incidents of his miraculous birth, his renunciation, 
temptation, and subsequent labours as a teacher, is entirely confirmed by those 
portions of the Pitakas so far made known. I have grouped together the available 
materials without any attempt at critical comparison; for which the time is hardly 
yet come. The Chinese version in Mr. Beal’s Romantic Legend must be received 


with great reserve. 
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bring deliverance to mankind from the restlessness of sin and sorrow. 
He had fulfilled the ten probationary courses, not for the purpose of 
realising his own beatitude, but that he might redeem the world.° 
Accordingly, he voluntarily descended from his high estate; and the 
inauguration of his career was worthy of so great a resolve. He 
became incarnate in Miaya,'’° the wife of Suddhodana, Raja of 
Kapilavastu, between Benares and the foot of the Himalaya, and 
came into the world as she was on a journey to her parents’ home at 
Devadaha. The Devas who received the babe, held him before his 
mother, saying, ‘ All joy be to thee, queen May, rejoice and be glad, 
for this child thou hast borne is holy :’!! while in the heavens the 
angels sang, ‘ This day is Bodisatta born on earth, to give joy and 
peace to men and Devas, to shed light in the dark places, and to give 
sight to the blind.” When the child was presented to his father, an 
aged saint, Asita, who had travelled from afar to see him, wept—un- 
like Simeon—as he predicted his future greatness. ‘ Alas, I am old 
and stricken in years, my time of departure is close at hand: reflect- 
ing on this strange meeting at his birth, I rejoice and yet I am sad. 
Mahiriija, greatly shall this redound to the glory of thy race. What 
happiness from the birth of this child shall ensue. The misery, the 
wretchedness of men shall disappear, and at his bidding, peace and 
joy shall everywhere flourish.’ '* As he was destined to be the esta- 
blisher of faith throughout the world, the name Siddartha (‘the 
establisher’) was conferred upon him.’ The years passed by, and 
the child grew in wisdom and in stature. He excelled in feats of 
prowess, and he taught his teachers." But the time for him to fulfil 
his career drew nigh. In spite of his father’s efforts to seclude him 
from all sights of sorrow, he found no satisfaction in the pleasures by 
which he was constantly surrounded. From the joys of his home, his 
young wife, his father, he resolved to flee. When the tidings reached 
him that a son was born to him, he only remarked, ‘This is a new 
and a strong tie that I shall have to break,’ !* and on that very night 
he left his home.’ The tutelary angel of the gate opened it in silence 
that he might escape without the knowledge of the guards who 


® Turnour, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii. p. 799. 

1 Burnouf, Za Science des Religions, p. 107, boldly affirms that Maya is now 
recognised as identical with Mary. Maya has also the meaning of ‘delusion.’ 

1 Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 47. 

2 Thid. p. 56: cf. Bigandet, Legend of the Burmese Buddha, p. 38: Alabaster, 
Wheel of the Law, p. 107. 

13 Beal, p. 60: cf. J.R.A.S.B., vii. p. 802: Alabaster, p. 108: Bigandet, p. 109: 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 148: Lalita Vistara, translated by Foucaux, p. 106. 

4 J.R.AS.B., p. 802. ‘He who has accomplished his aim,’ T, W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, p. 27. 

18 In a manner, however, analogous rather to the stories related of Jesus in the 
Gospel of the Infancy than to his sojourn among the doctors in the Temple. Beal, 
p. 70, sqq.: A-R.ASB., vii. p. 803: Lal. Vist., p. 121, sqq. 

6 Bigandet, p. 53: cf. J.2.A.S.B., vii. p. 805. 

* The beautiful description in Beal (p. 131) is of palpably late origin. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 46. 3U 
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watched around.'® But a more formidable enemy awaited him with- 
out. Mara, the tempter, appeared in the air, and promised him that 
in seven days he should attain universal sovereignty over the four 
great quarters of the earth with their two thousand isles."° To this 
Gotama replied, ‘I know that both empire and universal dominion 
are offered me, but I am not destined for royalty. Depart, O Mara’ 
But Mara could not thus easily relinquish the hope of overcoming 
him. He followed him as a shadow accompanies the body,” while 
for six years Gotama strove to attain the peace he sought: according 
to the approved fashion of the severest penances and fasts. These, 
however, brought him no lasting rest, and he at length determined 
to relinquish what was universally regarded as the only true method 
of holiness, to quit his solitude, and proclaim the way of peace to all 
in the renunciation of evil desire. ‘I vow,’ such is the thought as- 
cribed to him, ‘ from this moment to deliver the world from the 
thraldom of death and of the wicked one. I will procure salvation 
for all men, and conduct them to the other shore.’*! It was the occa- 
sion of a second great crisis. Under the shade of a large tree, hence- 
forth to be known as the Bo-tree, or tree of wisdom, in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Gaya, Gotama sat, while Mara gathered all 
his forces for the assault. He saw them approach like a- mighty 
storm. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘is it against me alone that such a countless 
crowd of warriors has been assembled ? I have no one to help me, 
no father, no brother, no sister, no friends, no relatives. But I have 
with me the ten great virtues which I have practised: the merits 
which I have acquired in the practice of these virtues will be my 
safeguard and protection.’* All that night the contest continued ; 
but the angels strengthened him, and the powers of evil were defeated. 
An ancient Gatha of the northern Buddhists relates the final victory. 
‘Let a man but persevere with unflinching resolution, and seek 
supreme wisdom, it will not be hard to acquire it. When once ob- 
tained, then farewell to all sorrows; all sin and guilt are for ever 
done away.’* This was the attainment of Buddhahood: Gotama 
had now gained complete enlightenment. It was signalised, like his 
conception and birth, by thirty-two great miracles. The blind re- 
ceived their sight, the deaf could hear, the lame walked freely, and 
the captives were restored to liberty. He himself was transfigured, 
and his body shone with matchless brightness.* For seven times 
seven days he continued fasting near the bo-tree: but the subtlest 


8 J.R.A.S.B., vii. p. 807: Bigandet, p. 57. 

9” J.R.A.S.B., vii. p. 807 : Bigandet, p. 57 : Hardy, Manual, p. 159 : Alabaster, p. 127. 

* Bigandet, p. 58: Davids, Buddhism, p. 32. 21 Beal, p. 194. 

22 Bigandet, p. 81: cf. Beal, p. 205, sqq-: Hardy, I/anual, p. 171, sqq.: Alabaster, 
p. 149: Lal. Vist. p. 281, sqq. The radical difference between Buddhism and 
Christianity may be estimated: by comparing this with the utterance ascribed to 
Jesus, ‘I am not alone, for the Father is with me.’ 

23 Beal; p. 225. 4 Bigandet, pp. 91, 95. 
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. temptation yet remained. The difficulty of imparting the knowledge 
_— of the truths at which he had arrived nearly overcame him. He saw 
that men sunk in the stupidity induced by evil passions, and he anticipated 
tr from his preaching no result but unprofitable weariness. The great 
on - Brahma, perceiving what was taking place in his soul, cried out, 
a ‘Alas, all mankind are doomed to be lost!’** His supplications 
wee filled Buddha with a tender compassion for all beings, and he set 
med forth ‘to establish the kingdom of righteousness, to give light to 
coreg those enshrouded in darkness, and to open the gate of immortality 
ling to men.’ *° 
ese, The true mission of Gotama as the Buddha, or ‘ enlightened,’ was 
ae now begun. He was thirty-five years of age: and he spent the rest 
hod of his long life in journeying from place to place, preaching the new 

“= gospel of escape from sorrow and the way of peace. Among the 
, : incidents which are spread over a series of years are many which have 
re their parallels in familiar stories in the narratives of the evangelists : 
rs they are such as naturally arose out of his mode of life, and his rela- 
- tions with his followers. The records, moreover, are full of descrip- 
ory tions of his miracles; but they are for the most part mere displays 
= of superhuman power. Only one work of healing is attributed to 

ve him, which is wrought upon his father, the Raja Suddhédana.” This 
ity aspect of his career we may dismiss; it presents no analogies to the 
sig miracles ascribed to Jesus. But the lives of the teachers do not 
es essentially differ. It was the mission of both to awaken men out of 

1% a state of spiritual indifference, to kindle within them a love of right- 

" eousness, to comfort the sorrowful, and to reprove as well as to 

4 redeem the guilty. Gotama, like Jesus, was the ‘ great. physician,’ ** 

: but he found disease even more widespread. Little by little disciples 

* gather round him, and he sends them forth to labour like himself for 

4 the deliverance of their fellow men,—to preach on the housetops 

“ what they have heard in the ear. ‘Go ye now and preach the most 

excellent law to all men without exception. Let everything respect- 

“ ing it be made publicly known and brought to the broad daylight.’ * 

“ Early in his career, he likewise preaches a sermon on the mount.’ 

f He has his hours of difficulty in the jealousy which springs up 

i among his disciples. Two of them, Moggallana and Siariputta, are 

) elevated to the dignity of the right and of the left, and the murmurs 

. of the rest come to the Buddha’s ears.*! Of one he anticipates the half- 

‘ formed resolve—almost as Jesus did with Nathanael—by addressing 









* Bigandet, p. 104: cf. Beal, p. 241, sqq.: Lal. Vist. p. 364. See the remarkable 
dialogue between Brahma and the Buddha on the inability of men to receive his 
teachings, Mahdvagga, I. v. 

76 Beal, p. 245. As the idea of immortality (at least in the Christian sense) 
has no place in Buddhism, it seems doubtful how far the Chinese, from which this 
is rendered, truly represents the original Pali: cf. Mahdvagga, I. vi. 8. 

37 Bigandet, p. 196. 28 In an old Gatha, in Beal, p. 138. 

» Bigandet, p, 124. % Ibid. p. 139. 3! Ibid. p. 153, 
3u2 
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him by a private name known to none’ other but his parents,” 
Another yields to his appeal. ‘Come, then, oh come my Yasada, 
take this way to the fearless Nirvana: the world-honoured one knows 
all things, he can read the thoughts of every heart, and so his words 
are full of hidden meaning.’** He has his hours of public triumph 
likewise. When he visits Kapilavastu, his native city, on his 
journey flowers arise in his path, and the rough places are made 
plain; as he approaches, marvellous rays proceed from him, lighting 
up the gates and walls, the monuments and towers; the whole city, 
like the New Jerusalem illumined by the Lamb, is full of light, and 
all the citizens go forth to meet him.* But through every ehange, 
he preserves a heart untouched by the desires of ease or fame or life. 
When a merchant who had joined the band of disciples was desirous 
of returning to his own home, to preach to his relations, he came to 
the Buddha to ask leave to depart. ‘ The people of Sunaparanta,’ said 
the teacher, ‘are exceedingly violent ; if they revile you, what will 
you do?’ ‘I will make no reply,’ said the disciple. ‘And if they 
strike you?’ ‘I will not strike in return.’ ‘ And'if they try to kill 
you?’ ‘Death,’ said the disciple, repeating the lessons of the 
master, ‘is no evil in itself. Many even desire it, to escape from the 
vanities of this life: but I shall take no steps either to hasten or delay 
the time of my departure.’ Buddha was satisfied, and the merchant 
departed.* Gotama himself did not escape the trial of his own prin- 
ciples. In the thirty-seventh year of his mission, Devadatta, his 
cousin, the Judas among his followers, hired thirty bowmen to kill 
him. But when they came into his presence, like the soldiers in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, awed by his majesty, they fell down at his 
feet.* Then, listening to his preaching, they were all converted. 
The subsequent attacks of Devadatta one by one were foiled, and the 
faithless disciple, confident in the unbounded mercy of his master, 
sought him in penitence to entreat his forgiveness.*” It is character- 
istic of the intensely clear perception of the chain of moral causation 
which distinguishes the ethics of Buddhism, that while Gotama 
frankly forgave him, the demerits of Devadatta were still left to work 
out their appointed penalty. At length the time arrives when 
the Buddha must depart. This is the occasion of a second assault from 
Mara,* after which the Buddha announces that in three months he 
will pass out of existence entirely. 


My age is ripe, my span of life is brief, 
I shall leave you and depart, having made myself a refuge. 
Be diligent, earnest in thought, of good conduct, monks, 


3? Hardy, Manual, p. 217. % Beal, p. 263. ** Hardy, Manual, p. 202. 
3% Tbid. p. 259. % Bigandet, p. 249: Hardy, Manual, p. 319. 
7 Bigandet, p. 252: Hardy, Manual, p. 328, 

88 Mahdparinibbana Sutta, p. 24. 
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With firm resolve watch over your own hearts. 
Whosoever shall live diligently in this Faith and Discipline 
Shall escape from the succession of births and make an end of suffering.® 


On the last day before his death, as though in premonition of his 
end, his body is again transfigured.© With words of tenderness he 
seeks to comfort those who will shortly be bereaved. ‘It may be, 
Ananda, that some of you may think “the word of the Teacher is 
ended, we have no Teacher more;” but you must not look upon it 
thus. The Faith and the Discipline preached and enacted for you 
by me, let these be your Teacher when I am gone.’*! At length the 
hour long foreseen is come. ‘O monks,’ says the teacher, ‘ this is 
my exhortation. The parts and powers of men must be dissolved ; 
with diligence work out your salvation.’‘? Shortly after, he yielded 
up the ghost, and at that moment a tremendous earthquake was 
felt throughout the whole world.** 

That a life of self-devotion thus conceived and fulfilled should 
remind us almost at every stage of the life which we have hitherto 
regarded as the highest type of self-sacrifice, is not perhaps after all 
so remarkable. The needs and cares, the desires and fears of men, do 
not change from land to land, or from age to age ; they were the same 
on the banks of the Ganges as on the shores of the Lake of Galilee. 
And hence it is also less surprising than it might at first sight appear, 
to find the same principles of human conduct declared, and the same 
methods of illustration employed to enforce them among the fields and 
palm-groves of India as among the pastures and the vine-clad hills 
of Palestine. If Gotama did not preach the first commandment 
of the ancient Hebrew law, he did not fail in that which Jesus 
selected as the second. ‘Let good will without measure, impartial, 
unmixed, without enmity, prevail throughout the world, above, 
beneath, around.’*4 To this he dedicated his life, of which the 
key-note had been struck in the conflict with Mara, ‘I want not an 
earthly kingdom.’* Protesting against slavish adherence to an 
immovable system, he declared that salvation was in the spirit 
and not in the letter,“* and with one single principle he overthrew 
a decayed ceremonialism; ‘Reverence shown to the righteous 
is better than sacrifice.’*7 When one asked him ‘ What must I do 
to lay up in store future blessedness ?’ he replied, 

Ministering to the worthy, doing harm to none, 


Always ready to render reverence to whom it is due, 
Loving righteousness and righteous conversation, 


3% Mahdparinibbina Sutta, p. 37. © Thid. p. 46. ' JTlid. p. 60. 

42 Ibid. p. 61: cf. Davids, Buddhism, p. 83. I may further express my indebted- 
ness to Mr. Davids for much information and many suggestions. 

43 Mahdapar. Sutta, p. 62; Bigandet, p. 323: J.R.A.S.B., vii. p. 1008. 

“§ Khuddaka Patha, translated by the late Prof. R. C. Childers, p. 16. 

4s Hardy, Manual, p. 164. % Khuddhaka Patha, notes, p. 22. 

47 Dhammapada, 108. 
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Ever willing to listen to that which may profit another, 
Rejoicing to meditate on the true Law, 
And to reflect on the words of Divine Wisdom, 
Practising every kind of self-discipline and pure life, 
Always doing good to those around you.*® 
As he passed up and down among his own kind, and stood by the 
farmer at work upon the soil, ‘I, too, plough and sow,’ said he, ‘and 
from my ploughing and sowing I reap immortal fruit. My field is 
religion ; the weeds I pluck up are the passions of cleaving to exist- 
ence; my plough is wisdom, my seed purity.’*® Or, changing the 
parable, as though in illustration of his maxim, ‘ Speak the truth, yield 
not to anger, give if thou art asked from the little thou hast,’ he 
described almsgiving to those advanced in perfections as ‘ good seed 
sown on a good soil that yields an abundance of good fruits. But 
alms given to those who were yet under the tyrannical yoke of pas- 
sions are like a seed deposited in a bad soil; the passions of the 
receiver of alms choke as it were the growth of merits.’ *'! Once more, 
with another familiar comparison, he likened the effects of passion on 
the unreflecting mind to rain breaking through an ill-thatched house, 
while the mind that had conquered evil desire could resist the storm.” 
Like Jesus, Gotama also placed the inward disposition above the 
ritual act, and taught that the real defilement consists in ‘evil 
thoughts, murders, thefts, lies, fraud, the study of worthless writings, 
adultery,—such are Amaghanda, and not the eating of flesh.’** And 
like Jesus, Gotama bade his disciples lay up for themselves a 
treasure where neither moth nor rust would corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal. ‘A man buries a treasure in a deep pit,’ he observed, 
‘ which, lying day after day concealed therein, profits him nothirg. . .. 
But there is a treasure that man or woman may possess, a treasure 
laid up in the heart, a treasure of charity, piety, temperance, soberness. 
It is found in the sacred shrine, in the priestly assembly, in the 
individual man, in the stranger and sojourner, in the father, the 
mother, the elder brother. A treasure secure, impregnable, that can- 
not pass away. When a man leaves the fleeting riches of this world, 
this he takes with him afterdeath. A treasure unshared with others, 
a treasure that no thief can steal. Let the wise man practise virtue, 
this is a treasure that follows him after death.’*4 
When so many elements of the Gospel records, alike in incident 
and teaching, are thus discovered in wide diffusion through the East 
before the birth of Jesus, the suspicion is not at first sight unnatural 
that some of them might have travelled to the West and been 
8 Beal, p. 279: cf. the blessings in Khuddaka Patha, p. 5. 
# Hardy, Manual, p. 215: Bigandet, p. 226. 
5° Dhammapada, 224. 5! Bigandet, p. 211: cf. Dhammapada, 356-359, 
52 Dhammapada, 13, 14. 
58 Amaghanda Sutta in Sutta Nipata, translated by Sir M, Coomara Swamy, p. 67. 
4 Khuddhaka Patha, p. 13. 
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reproduced in Christianity. The deeper differences which lay beneath 
these resemblances do not catch the eye so readily as these luminous 
points in the history of the great Indian preacher of goodwill. The 
figure which grows in clearness to our view as the mists of time are 

d, bears so remarkable a likeness to that of the Teacher of 
Nazareth, that the conjecture that some lineaments have been trans- 
ferred from the one to the other may be readily pardoned. But it 
must be recollected that in this case we have to do not with the 
common tales of a widespread folk-lore, or the general prevalence of 
a certain type of myth, but with the historical connexion of one 
series of events with another. If the story of Samson can be shown 
to contain elements arising out of an interpretation of natural pheno- 
mena common to other races beyond the Semitic boundaries,® we have 
at least no limits of time to shut up the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of prehistoric myths among the primitive peoples of Central 
Asia. But in this case we have to do not with the analogies of an 
indefinitely remote past, but with the contact of one highly organised 
civilisation with another, and the transmission of a complete set of 
conceptions almost without change. That the same tendencies of 
thought should illustrate similar careers with similar legends, 
adorning them from birth to death with the same miraculous em- 
bellishments, may well be conceded. They operate independently, 
and, though far apart, their courses may run more or less parallel. 
But if it is suspected that the sources of one have been replenished 
from the waters of the other, the channel of communication must not 
be assumed, it must be traced. Is there such a communication 
between Buddhism and Christianity ? 

The history of Buddhism, so far as it is at present known from 
Indian sources, cannot be said to present any such points of contact. 
For some time after the death of Gotama, it seems to have made 
little progress beyond the limits within which he chiefly preached. 
Its home was in Central India, especially in the territories of Magadha 
and Kosala, with the territories upon their borders. But from 
the troubles attendant on the conquest of the Punjaub by Alexander 
the Great in 327, Buddhism emerged with fresh vigour. The political 
disorganisation which resulted from this rude intrusion upon the calm 
of ages, enabled a man from the ranks, a Sudra, named Chandragupta, 
to overthrow the Macedonian supremacy and, by degrees, to conquer 
the whole of Hindustan. Sprung from the people, Chandragupta 
found it to his own interest and that of his dynasty to aid the 
followers of Gotama with their doctrines of universal equality 
in their struggles with the Brahmanical system of traditions and 
castes, against which his own career was one long revolt. His 


55 See the well-known Essay of Steinthal in the Zitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie, 
vol. ii. p. 130, sqq. 1862, translated by Mr. R. Martineau in Goldziher’s Mythology 
among the Hebrews. 
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grandson Asoka, after his accession to power, was formally converted, 
and became the Constantine of Buddhism. Under his government 
a great council was held at Pitaliputta (the modern Patna), when 
it was resolved to send missionaries to proclaim the Law throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.** Southwards they passed into 
Ceylon, northwards along the base of the Himalayas into Kashmir and 
the lands of Kabul: the spirit of enterprise was fully roused, and the 
passion of redemption found now its free scope. Asoka, however, did 
not confine his regards even to the countries embraced within this 
wide sweep. That he maintained relations of some intimacy with 
the countries of the Mediterranean may be inferred from the remark- 
able circumstance that though he is nowhere alluded to by the 
historians of the West, the names of five Greek kings appear in one 
of his edicts, engraved on a huge block of rock at Kapur di Giri in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Peshawur. Unhappily the in- 
scription is too mutilated to throw much light on the purpose for 
which these names are introduced ; and the evidence is entirely in- 
sufficient to support the idea that he had negotiated any treaties with 
these princes for the introduction of Buddhism into their dominions.** 
In truth, for some time the new religion was fully occupied in 
organising itself throughout the vast area over which it was thus dif- 
fused, from Ceylon to the Hindu Kush ; and it was destined to be tested 
by more than one rude shock. Driven from their ancestral homes in 
Central Asia about the year 160 B.c., the Scythians swept down over the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus, subdued Kabul and the Punjaub, and finally 
extended their conquests over the valley of the Ganges as far as the 
original home of Buddhist doctrine. Under the Indo-Scythian kings 
Buddhism entered on a second period of brilliancy, with the conversion 
of one of their most powerful sovereigns, Kanishka, a contemporary of 
Augustus. By his means the countries of the Indus became a centre 
from which Buddhism gradually won a large portion of Central and 
Eastern Asia.*® Early in our era it passed with some of its sacred 
books into China in response to the request of the Emperor, Ming-ti.® 
But its native historians claim no conquests for it[{in the far 
West. The civilisations of the Roman Empire offered ‘no field 
for its enthusiasm. The brief glimpse of three centuries,before had 
faded away. Syria, Egypt, Greece, appear no more in Buddhist 

56 Koeppen, ii. p. 11: Lassen, ii. pp. 241, 442. 

87 Westergaard, Ueber Buddha’s Todesjahr, p. 120, Breslau, 1862: ef. {Kern, 
Jaartelling der Zuidelijke Buddhisten, Kc. p. 91. Mr. C. W. King, relying on 
Prinsep’s version, speaks of Buddhism as ‘actually planted in the dominions’of the 
Seleucide and Ptolemies before the beginning of the third century, B.c.’ (Zhe 
Gnostics and their Remains, p. 23.) But more accurate copies of the inscriptions 
and more cautious scholarship have thrown doubt on Prinsep’s rendering. See the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Calcutta, 1877, vol. i. 

58 Koeppen, ii. p. 12. 8 Ibid. ii. p. 34: Hitel, Three Lectures, p. 6. 

® The term Yona or Yavana land, in Pali literature, refers to Baktria, and cannot 
be extended to the lands of the Mediterranean. 
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annals. They were lost from the view even of a religion that was 
designed to embrace the world. 

But even if no Buddhist missionaries carried the story of their 
Master’s life into lands so ready to welcome a new ideal of purity and 
self-sacrifice as the shores of the Mediterranean subsequently proved, 
can we reverse the connexion and track it through the travellers or 
the commerce of the West? The wide circle of the dispersion of the 
Jews does not seem to have reached to India. They are found on the 
banks of the Tigris, but the Indus was unknown to them. Among 
the four hundred and eighty synagogues for which Jerusalem was 
famous, there were many synagogues for foreign Jews; the citizens 
of Alexandria or of Tarsus had their own places of assembly; but 
the list contains no hint of any Indian name.*' Even after the Christian 
era the travels of Jewish scholars extended no further than Rome on the 
one hand, and the Parthian kingdom on the other. The tendency 
which arose after the conquests of Alexander to connect the elder philo- 
sophers with the East by imaginary journeys to India, has no 
counterpart in Jewish tradition. Among the teachers who gathered 
at Jerusalem during the century preceding the ministry of Christ, 
were several of Babylonian origin. Hillel himself, in whose liberal 
views has been sought one of the sources of the inspiration of Jesus, 
was of Oriental birth ; but the assumption would be a large one that 
Buddhism could have passed into Palestine through the valley of the 
Euphrates, when there is no evidence that it had ever penetrated 
there at all. That foreign influences did enter from that quarter 
into the teaching and literature of Judaism is of course obvious, but 
they were derived from Persia and not from India.® It has been 
suggested that the Essenes derived some of their tenets and usages 
from the Buddhist order, and the hasty assumption of a connexion 
between that body and Jesus has seemed to open up the line of 
transit of which we are in search. But the Essenes, if they were not 
a pure product of Judaism, find their analogies rather among the 

*\ Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, iii.p. 282. Ewald, History, v. 239, thinks that some 
Jews may have reached India, and even China; but this conjecture, which is not 
even founded on Is. xlix. 2, appears unsupported. 

® See the account of Akiba, Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, ii. p. 66, sq. 

*3 Mr. Beal, in his preface to the Romantic Legend, p. ix., says, ‘ We cannot doubt 
that there was a large mixture of Eastern tradition and perhaps Eastern teaching 
running through Jewish literature at the time of Christ, and it is not unlikely that 
a certain amount of Hebrew folk-lore had found its way to the East.’ The instances 
which he gives, are, however, by no means conclusive. The history of the Messianic 
idea fully accounts for the doctrine of the ‘kingdom of heaven,’ without recourse to 
the Buddhist dhammacakka, ‘religious kingdom.’ The statement that the Jews 
believed in the pre-existence of soulsand a modified form of metempsychosis (founded 
on a passage in Lightfoot, Evercitt. Talmm., John ix. 2) is a very large inference 
from very imperfect data. And it is certainly not necessary to explain 2 Pet. iii. 6, 
7, by reference to the Buddhist system of Kalyas, any more than by the Mexican 
theory of successive ages, in which the earth, having been once destroyed by water, 
would hereafter perish by fire; cf. Clavigero, History of Mewico, i. p. 288, sqq. 
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philosophical schools of Greece, and while the influence of Greek 
culture is apparent even in Palestinian as well as Alexandrian 
thought,® it is difficult to discover any evidences of acquaintance 
with any of the peculiar ideas and terminologies of the East. We 
cannot suppose that an obscure resident in Galilee could have caught 
up and popularised a system which has left not the faintest impress 
on the subsequent literature of his nation; and in this quarter, at 
least, the attempt to establish a connexion meets with no support. 
But it must be remembered that the New Testament contains 

many elements besides those which it derives from Jesus himself. 
The books which constitute it were written far apart, at different 
dates, and exhibit signs of various culture. It must not, then, be 
isolated from the general circumstances of the age in which it was 
produced. From an historical point of view it is only one among many 
diverse phenomena extending over many lands. It thus takes its place 
among the general movements of thought, into the midst of which 
Christianity was launched. It cannot be judged apart from them, 
and here, perhaps, the missing link may be recovered. The amount 
of intercourse between India and the countries of the Mediterranean 
has been very differently estimated, and the influence of Hindu 
speculation, whether Brahmanic or Buddhistic, on the later course of 
Greek philosophy is by no means a constant quantity in the histories 
of the schools. M. Vacherot, than whom no one has written with 
more eloquence, boldly declares that the philosophy of the Alex- 
andrians derived nothing from Greek philosophy but its language and 
its methods: the essence of its thought connected it with the East.% 
Even Ritter forsakes his usual calm to place at the head of his 
account of the neo-Platonic philosophy the general title ‘ Diffusion 
of Oriental modes of thought among the Greeks.’® He admits, 
indeed, that of the various schools into which Indian philosophy was 
divided, several were entirely inoperative in the West; and at most 
only a vague and imperfect influence could have been exerted. But 
in the doctrines of emanation, of the opposition between the body and 
the soul, and the mystic intuition of deity, he discerns elements which 
must be sought elsewhere than in the lines of Greek development. 
That he should find them in India is not surprising, for they are 
doubtless there. But he is unable to detect the process of trans- 
mission, and confesses that the mode by which these doctrines made 
their way to Egypt, Syria, and the rest of the countries of the Medi- 
terranean, must be matter for conjectures, among which every critic 

** Cf. the remarks of Zeller on Buddhism and Essenism, Philosophie der Griechen, 
1868, pt. iii. 2nd div. p. 278. Since the above Essay was written I find that the 
subject has been discussed by Dr. Lightfoot in an essay on the Essenes in his 
treatise on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, p. 151. 

65 Cf. for instance, the infusion of Greek words, Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. i. p. 303. 

© Hist. Critique de 0 Ecole d’ Alexandrie, iii. p. 250. 

8 Geschichte der Philosophie (1834), iv. p. 492. 
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may please himself. In this uncertainty, Zeller, impressed with the 
necessity of supporting indefinite theories of influence by definite 
historical facts, relinquishes the quest. Neither in Philo, nor in neo- 
Pythagoreanism, nor in neo-Platonism, do any .conceptions appear 
which can be ascribed with confidence to a foreign source. The 
analogies which look forcible enough on a first inspection, vanish 
when examined more closely. Under conditions generally similar, 
the human mind must be allowed to have expressed itself in similar 
forms ; and the Western doctrine of emanation, for example, may, on 
the one hand, be sufficiently accounted for out of Greek antecedents, 
while, on the other hand, the philosophical conception out of which 
it springs, is by no means identical with that which produced its 
counterpart in the East.® 

From these diverging judgments the only escape lies through a 
brief survey of the facts of the connexion of India with the West, so 
far as they may have influenced the transmission of philosophical and 
religious ideas. The first real knowledge of India was brought to 
Europe by the companions of Alexander the Great. But the works 
of Diognetus, Aristobulus, Nearchus, and others, soon dropped out of 
sight. They recognised in Hindu rites the worship of Dionysus and 
Herakles,” but their observations, made under all the disadvantages 
of a military expedition, while they may have served to stimulate 
curiosity, could hardly have contributed much to knowledge. The 
alliance of Seleucus Nicator, however, with Chandragupta, bore very 
different fruit. The Greek prince gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to the Indian sovereign, and sent an ambassador to reside 
at the court of Pitaliputta. It was from this ambassador, Mega- 
sthenes, that the Western knowledge of India was for a long time 
derived. Living in the very heart of the land, in a time of peace, he 
had far better opportunities of penetrating into the inner life of the 
people than the officers of Alexander’s army: and his statements 
have a proportionately higher value. They are preserved only in 
the extracts of later writers, and they contain numerous exaggera- 
tions ; but the sketch which he gives of the philosophers wears all the 
aspect of truth. They were divided, he remarked,” into two classes, 
the Brahmans, and the Germanes or Sarmanez. Of these the former 
were held in the higher repute, inasmuch as they were more agreed 
about their doctrines. Their philosophy in many respects resembled 
that of the Greeks. They taught that the universe had had a 
beginning and would havean end; that its shape was spherical ; and 
that the deity who created and administered it pervaded every part 
of it. The original elements of all things were different, the primitive 


8 Geschichte der Philosophie, iv. p. 414, sqq. 
® Zeller, iii. 2te Abth. p. 575, sqq. Cf. p. 385, sqq. 

7 Siva and Vishnu; see Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 181. 
1 Strabo, Geozraphy, xv. p. 711. 
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constituent of this world being water; while, in addition to the four 
elements, they believed in a fifth, of which the heavens and the stars 
were made. The earth they regarded as placed in the centre of the 
universe, while of the soul they related myths like those of Plato 
concerning immortality and the judgments of Hades. Of the Sar- 
man the most honoured were the Hylobii. They dwelt in the forests, 
and lived on leaves and fruit; their dress was woven of bark; and 
they abstained from all sexual intercourse. Owing to their peculiar 
sanctity, they were consulted by the kings, and they supplicated the 
deity in their behalf. Next to the Hylobii came the physicians, and 
beneath these again a class of diviners skilled in the rites of the dead, 
who gained a precarious living by wandering through cities and 
villages. The Sarmane have been identified by many critics with 
the Buddhist monks who subsequently appear in Greek literature 
under the name Samanzi. It is the opinion of Lassen, however, that 
the classification of Megasthenes is founded on the four a¢ramas or 
stages of ascetic life into which the Brahmans were divided. Of these, 
the Sarmane designated the ascetics, in distinction to those who 
shared the social life around them.’? They were not, therefore, 
Buddhists at all; the characteristic marks of the Buddhist mendi- 
cants are not attributed to them; while the Hylobii correspond 
exactly to the Vdna-prasthas (Wood-dwellers) or third Brahmanic 
order. Add to this the circumstance that Buddhism was as yet by 
no means powerful or established ; that its range was exceedingly 
limited, and the number of its adherents comparatively few, and that 
the name of Buddha appears to have been unknown to Megasthenes,’* 
and it may be inferred with much probability that his descriptions 
refer to the orders of the Brahmans alone. 

The intercourse with India which was thus favourably commenced 
was, however, only fitfully maintained. Megasthenes returned from 
Pitaliputta, and Damiachos, a Hellenised Persian, was afterwards 
despatched to the Indian court,” where Amitraghata had succeeded 
the great Chandragupta. But of his mission we know nothing, unless 
a story told by Athenzus may have come through him. Amitraghita 


2 Lassen’s opinion is also adopted by Professor Max Miiller, Pref. to Roger's 
Translation of Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. lii. Dr. Lightfoot, however (op. cit. 
p. 154), adopts Schwanbeck’s view that they were Buddhists. 

73 Lassen, Ind. Alterth. ii. (2nd ed.) pp. 705,711. Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 
p. 245. See Vana-pattho in Childers’ Dictionary. Wheeler, History of India, iii. 
p. 191, ignores the arguments of Lassen altogether, and states that the point in 
dispute is whether the Sarmanz were Buddhists or Jains. But it is very doubtful 
whether the Jains, originally a sect of Buddhists, had then made their appearance 
at all. 

7* Among the numerous classical writers who found their statements on the lost 
Indica of Megasthenes, Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and others, not one 
alludes to Buddha. 

** Eratosthenes, in Strabo, ii. 70; cf. Matter, Histoire de l’ Ecole d'Alexandrie, ii. 
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(Greek Amitrochates) wrote to Antiochus, asking him to buy sweet 
wine and figs, and a sophist, and forward them to him. ‘The figs 
and the sweet wine,’ replied Antiochus, ‘we will send you; but 
among the Greeks it is not lawful to sell a sophist.’”° Even this 
feeble effort at interchange between Oriental and Greek culture was 
not followed up. The edicts of Asoka have no counterparts in the 
West. The growing power of Alexandria made it the natural channel 
through which Indian influences might pass into Europe, but the 
traces of it are exceedingly scanty. Among the travellers sent out 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus to explore and report on distant countries, 
the name of Dionysius is connected with India,” but of the results of 
his journey nothing is known. Could we believe the statements of 
Eusebius and Epiphanius, Demetrius of Phalera drew the attention 
of Ptolemy to the sacred books of India,’ together with those of 
Persia, Babylonia, Assyria, and a host of other nations. But these 
flourishes are unfortunately destitute of all historical foundation,”? 
and the writers of this era exhibit no sign of acquaintance with the 
vast theological literature thus broadly indicated. We are already 
within a hundred years of Christ when India comes again into 
view. The cyclopedic works of Alexander Polyhistor, who was 
carried as a prisoner to Rome during Sulla’s war in Greece, appear 
to have embraced nearly all the known countries of the world. 
From his treatise on India a few scraps of information reach us 
through later writers. A description of an Indian order of holy 
persons, found in the writings of Clement of Alexandria,*° is com- 
monly referred to him.*! The order included both men and women. 
They were named ‘Semnoi’ or ‘ Venerable’; they lived in celibacy, 
devoted themselves to truth, and worshipped a pyramid beneath 
which they imagined the bones of a certain god to repose. The 
‘Semnoi’ are probably the Samanas, or Buddhist monks.*? The 
pyramid is the stépa or dagoba, found in nearly every temple, 
whose bell-shaped dome contains a relic of the lord Buddha. 
The secular Indians, however, worshipped Herakles and Pan; while 
the Brahmans abstained from animal food and wine, some of 
them only eating once in three days. They despised death, and 
counted life as of no value, believing that they would be born 


again. From another source, the reply of Cyril of Alexandria to the 





76 Atheneus, D.ipnosoph. xiv. 67; cf. Weber, ‘Die Verbindungen Indiens mit 
den Liindern im Westen,’ in Indische Shkizzen, p. 84. 

7 Diod. Sic. iii. 35,42: Plin. Nat. Hist. vi. 17: Matter, Hist. &e. i. p. 159. 

78 Euseb. Chron. p. 66, 2, ed. Scal.: Epiphan. De pond. et mens. 9. 

7 Matter, Hist. Xc., i. p. 139 sqq. 

% Strom. iii. 7; cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterth. iii, p. 356. 

8! On the other hand, see Priaulx, Indian Travels, kc. p. 135; Lightfoot, Zp, to 
Colossians, &c. p. 154. 

* Lassen, ibid., identifies them with the arhats, or persons in the fourth path: 


Monier Williams, Zndian Wisdom, p. 65. 
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treatise of the Emperor Julian against the Christians,** it has been 
inferred that Alexander mentioned the existence among the Bactrians 
of an order of Samaneans, who have also been identified with the 
Samanas.** These brief notices, however, by no means imply the 
transit of Indian doctrines towards the west during the century 
preceding our era. The statements of Alexander Polyhistor do not 
appear to have been derived from personal observation. Diodorus, 
the contemporary of Julius Cesar, still draws his chief information 
from Megasthenes, and mentions neither Brahmans nor Sarmanz, 
nor Samanzi. And it is again to Megasthenes that Strabo resorts 
in the reign of Augustus, with the complaint that the commerce of 
the Red Sea brought with it no information; ‘the merchants who 
visited India were few, they were uneducated persons, and contributed 
nothing to the exact knowledge of the land to which they sailed.’ *° 
The consolidation of the empire led to an important development 
of Indian commerce, and the Augustan poets beheld the Mede, the 
Scythian, and the Hindu, all brought beneath the protecting 
care of imperial Rome.** The fame of Augustus began to attract 
embassies from native kings. At Antioch, the historian Nicolaus of 
Damascus encountered the three survivors of an embassy from a 
monarch bearing the historic name of Porus.’ They carried with 
them a letter addressed to the emperor, and were on their way to 
Rome.** The insignificance of the presents which they carried, the 
difficulty of identifying Porus, and other circumstances, have been 
invoked to discredit the story. But one incident connected with it is 
of considerable interest and receives confirmation from another source. 
The embassy, it is said, was accompanied by an Indian named Zar- 
manoschegan, of Bargosa. Successful in everything he had hitherto 
undertaken, he feared lest longer life should bring him misery and 
disappointment; and so, when he arrived at Athens, he reared for him- 
self a funeral pile, and smiling, leapt into the flames. Upon his tomb 
was placed this inscription, ‘ Here lies Zarmanoschegan, an Indian of 

8 Contr. Jul. iv. p. 133, ed. Spannheim, 1676. 

84 Lassen, Ind. Alterth. ii. 2nd ed. p. 1092; iii. p. 355. On Brahmans among the 
Bactrians, see the dialogue of Bardesanes, with parallel passages, in. Hilgenfeld’s 
Bardesanes, der letzte Gnostiker, pp. 94, 125. The ascription of this passage to 
Alexander is, however, very doubtful ; cf. Lightfoot, Zp. to Colossians, p. 154. 

8 Geogr. xv. 1, 4. 

8 Hor. Carm. iv. 14; Virg. dn. viii. 680, sqq. 

87 Strabo, xv. 1,73; (cf. ibid. 4.) The chief incident of this embassy is also 
mentioned by Dion Cassius, liv. 9. He seems to have had other information besides 
the account of Nicolaus, as he speaks of tigers, ‘the first which were seen at Rome,’ 
of which Nicolaus says nothing. 

% Priaulx, Indian Travels, &c. p. 86, suggests that the embassy was originally 
intended for Alexandria only, and was sent on with the Greek letter to Augustus by 
the merchants of that city. But if so, it is difficult to see why they should have 
been met at Antioch. This circumstance indicates that they came overland through 
Palmyra, the nearest route from a kingdom such as that of Porus most probably was, 
in the west of the Punjaub, 
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Bargosa, who, according to the custom of his country, sought immor- 
tality.’ The monument was known long after as ‘the Indian’s tomb.’ 
If Lassen’s explanation of the name be correct °°—Sramanacharya, 
teacher of the Sramanas, or Buddhist monks—we have here the first 
trace of a Buddhist visitor to the Mediterranean. But the derivation 
on which this identification rests does not seem assured, and the 
severity of Gotama’s precepts against suicide makes it very doubtful 
whether a Buddhist devotee would have thus publicly defied the first 
principles of his master’s system. At all events, it cannot be sup- 
posed that either Zarmanoschegan, or the ambassadors in whose suite 
he came, contributed to the diffusion of Indian religion among the 
nations of the Mediterranean, any more than the arrival of a Chinese 
embassy at St. James’s propagates in this country the Confucian 
doctrine of Reciprocity, ‘ What you wish not done to yourself, do not 
to others.’ Of any further embassies during the reign of Augustus, no 
information has been preserved by any of the historians. According 
to the text of the will of Augustus, as it has been restored from a 
Greek translation on a monument at Ancyra, communications were 
frequent from the Indian kings.®' But this statement is unsupported 
by any other evidence, and the writers on India at the close of 
the century possess no more accurate intelligence than those at the 
beginning. Pliny reports a second embassy which arrived at Rome 
in the reign of Claudius. It arose out of the shipwreck of one Annius 
Plocamus, who farmed the taxes of the Red Sea. While sailing off 
the coast of Arabia, he was carried by a storm to the shore of Ceylon. 
The general value of the accounts of Ceylon which Pliny derived from 
the ambassadors need not be here discussed. It is sufficient to 
remark that though the island had long been converted to Buddhism, 
he asserts that Hercules was the object of its worship.°? The tenets 
of Gotama would not have been out of harmony with his own lofty 
agnosticism, but it is plain that he was entirely ignorant of them; 
and his brief allusions to the Brahmans show that on the ancient 
religion of India he was no better informed. Important as was the 
commerce between the Mediterranean and the FEast,®* it cannot be 
inferred that it served as a medium for the spread of ideas. The 
intervention of the Arabs in the Red Sea rendered it needless for 
many Europeans to extend their own voyages to India.* The only 
linguistic traces of intercourse with the natives are found in the 
names of the various products which were imported, such as sulphur, 
camphor, beryl, opal, and the like. But of any transmission of tle 
peculiar religious or philosophical terminology of the schools, no 


® Plutarch, Vit. Alezandri, 69. % Ind. Alterth. iii. p. 60. 
 Reinaud, Relations Politiques et Commerciales de V Empire Romain avec 1 Asie 
Orientale, p. 104, Paris, 1863. 
% Nat. Hist. vi. 24. Cf. Davids, Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 12. 
% For Pliny’s estimate of its annual value, see Wat. Hist. vi. 26. 
*4 Von Bohlen, Altes Indien, i. p. 70, % Weber, Ind. Skiz. p. 89, 
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evidence appears. Plutarch is still content to repeat that the 
Indians worshipped Herakles: and Pliny echoes the lament of Strabo, 
‘The merchants who sailed thither went for the sake of gain, and not 
of knowledge.’** How under these circumstances is it possible to sup- 
pose that either the incidents of Buddha’s career, or the principles of 
his philosophy, could have effected an entrance, and secured a place 
in Western culture ? 
Only one sign of distant acquaintance with the vast ranges of 
Indian literature greets us at the opening of the second century in 
an oration of Dion Chrysostom on Homer. Even the Indians who 
looked not on the same stars, sang in their own tongue of the woes of 
Priam and Andromache, of the valour of Hector and Achilles.” All 
that can be inferred from this rhetorical flourish is that the existence 
of a poem in India, bearing some general resemblance in its episodes 
to the incidents of the Iliad, had become known in the West. Por- 
tions of the Mahabharata, in the opinions of Weber and Lassen, 
fulfil this condition.** But the vagueness and inaccuracy of Dion’s 
allusion prevent it from yielding any support to the theory of such 
close and continuous intercourse as could alone produce a real infu- 
sion of belief. Nor can much greater stress be laid on his refer- 
ence to the presence of Indians at Alexandria. ‘I see among you, 
he exclaimed, ‘not only Greeks and Italians, and natives of the 
adjoining countries, Syria, Libya, Cilicia, and the Ethiopians and 
Arabians beyond them, but also Bactrians, and Scythians, Persians, 
and certain Indians.’ *® Such was the mingling of nationalities in the 
streets and at the public shows. Who these Indians were there is no 
further hint. But the fact that they attended the theatrical exhibi- 
tions with the rest of the multitude renders it in the highest degree 
unlikely that they were either Brahmans or Buddhists. When, some 
three centuries afterwards, some Brahmans did visit Alexandria, and 
were entertained with appropriate tendance at the house of a wealthy 
Roman named Severus, it was recorded of them with surprise that 
they made no use of the public baths, went to none of the city sights, 
and avoided everything outside the doors.' The silence of Dion and 
his contemporaries, therefore, suggests that these Indians were only 
some stray sailors or traders, whose presence was too insignificant 
to excite further comment. That the Christians of Alexandria began 
to cast their eyes eastwards before the century closed appears from 
the report of Eusebius that Pantzenus, under whom Clement of 
Alexandria studied, was said to have preached to the Indians.'® It is 
% Von Bohlen, Altes Indien, i. 70; cf. Nat. Hist. ii. 45. 
*? Orat. liii. vol. ii. p. 277, ed. Reiske. 
%° Weber's Indische Studien, ii. p.161; Lassen, Ind. Alterth. iii. p. 346. 
% Orat. xxxiii., vol. i. p. 672, ed. Reiske. 
i Extract from a life of Isidorus by Damascius, in Phot. Biblioth., ed. Bekker, 
. 340. 
: ™! Eus, Hist. Eccl. v.10, Eusebius indeed affirms that there were many evange- 
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certainly at this period that Buddhism comes most clearly into view. 
It is in the writings of Clement that the first mention of Buddha is 
now to be’found. After describing briefly the Brahmans and the 
Sarmanz he observes, ‘ There are also some who obey the precepts of 
Boutta, whom, on account of his eminent holiness, they honour as a 
god.’ In the tantalising brevity of this statement, it is impossible 
to conjecture how much Clement really knew, and speculations as to 
the possible sources of his information are equally fruitless. Certainly 
had he any closer acquaintance with the beliefs thus abruptly dis- 
missed, he might have added a long list of proofs to his indictment 
that the whole of the barbarian philosophy was borrowed from the 
Scriptures. 

Our fullest intelligence, however, we owe to a contemporary of 
Clement, whether somewhat older or younger, the Syrian Bardesanes. 
He had the good fortune to meet, in Babylon, some of the members 
of an embassy addressed to the Emperor Antoninus.’ From two 
of these, Damadamis and Sandanes, he derived a large amount of 
important information, a great part of which has happily been 
preserved in the treatise of Porphyry on Abstinence.’ Dis- 
tinguishing between the Brahmans and Samaneans or Buddhist 
monks, he observes that the former are all of one race, the others 
gathered from every nation of the Indians. The life of the members 
of the order is described in some detail. ‘Their renunciation 
of their property, their conventual dwellings, their simple meals, 
even the bell at the sound of which those who were not members 
of the order were obliged to withdraw—all pass under review. 
But of the inner principles of belief or aspiration, no tidings reach 
us, and just at the point at which we might have hoped, however 
late, to secure some link of doctrinal connexion, we are again 
baffled. Only Jerome, who was probably dependent on Barde- 
sanes, casually alludes to the birth of Buddha from a virgin,’™ a state- 
ment which, though not correctly representing Buddhist faith, had a 
foundation in the legends of the miraculous conception. The most 
explicit account of an Indian philosophical creed is supplied by the 
author of the Philosophumena.'* The author’s statements are, indeed, 


_ lists there. Dr. Davidson, Zntrod, to New Test. i. 469, interprets India as South 
Arabia. On the supposed preaching of Bartholomew on the coast of Malabar, see 
a controversy in the Indian Antiquary, vol. iv. pp. 153, 183, 306, 1875, vol. v. p. 25, 
1876, between Dr. Burnell and the Rev. R. Collins. 

102 Strom. i. 15. 

#3 According to Lassen, Ind. Alterth. iii. p. 62, Antoninus Pius (158-181, A.D.), 
not Antoninus Elagabalus (218-220). Porphyry, however, states distinctly that it 
was Antoninus of Emesa. See the whole evidence collected in Hilgenfeld’s Essay, 
Bardesanes, der Letzte Gnostiker, p. 12: cf. Priaulx, Indian Travels, &c. pp. 137, 153. 

14 De Abstinentia, iv. 17. 5 Contr. Jovin. i. 26. 

6 Philos.i.21. This account deserves much more attention than the extrava- 
gant narrative of Philostratus about Apollonius, which yields no data for our present 


purpose. 
Vou. VIII.—No. 46. 3X 
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deficient in precision, but they imply a greater amount of knowledge 
than any other writer seems to have possessed since the time of 
Megasthenes. The Brahmans are divided by him into two orders, 
the one admitting family life, the others ascetics, living in seclusion, 
and eating only fruits that had fallen upon the ground. It was the 
peculiarity of these last that they wore no clothes, declaring that the 
Deity had constituted the body a covering for the soul. They desig- 
nated God under the figure of light, not that of sun or of fire, but of 
the inward reason, the Logos, which found its expression not in ar- 
ticulate sound, but in the knowledge which is acquired by the wise. 
To this these Brahmans could alone attain, inasmuch as they only 
cast off all vain opinion, the last garment of which the soul ever strips 
itself. They saw that men were captive to their own evil passions, 
sensuality and concupiscence, anger, joy, sorrow, and the like. Against 
these, warring in their members, they maintained perpetual conflict ; 
he only who had reared a trophy over them, had access to God. 
Some of these principles are in singular harmony with the leading 
tenets of Buddhism. On the other hand, the conquest of all the evil 
passions centring round an ill-regulated individuality, was necessarily 
the aim of all ascetics everywhere. Buddhism knew nothing of any 
mystic intuition of the Deity; and the language in which these 
Brahmans are said to have expressed their conception of a pervading 
reason, would have sounded strange to the true followers of Gotama. 
In these naked philosophers it is probable that we must see the sect of 
the Niganthas or Jains, who were originally closely connected, if not 
identical with Buddhists, but subsequently became highly odious to 
them.!" 

Thus, then, do the notices of Indian thought become, as might 
be expected, a little more explicit as the centuries advance. But 
even at the latest they are singularly meagre, and afford little ground 
for the assumption of any widespread acquaintance with even the 
most rudimentary ideas of Brahmanism and Buddhism. No clue has 
yet turned up which may serve in any way to connect Christianity 
with these far-off systems. But it has been strongly urged that be- 
tween Gnosticism and Buddhism, at least, there are affinities which 
cannot be overlooked, and through these, possibly, we mav xetrace 


our steps to some hidden links which have left no marks on ordinary - 


literature. The first person to call attention to the apparent resem- 
blances between Gnosticism and Buddhism was Dr. J. J. Schmidt, 
whose studies in Tibetan Buddhism contributed so much to open up 
new and unfamiliar fields.'* His researches were largely employed 


107 Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 128; Childers’ Dictionary, art. Nigantho. 
108 Forschungen im Gebiete der Bildungsgeschichte der Volker Mittel-Asiens, p. 
241, sqq., St. Petersburg, 1824; Ueber die Verwandtschaft der Gnostisch-Theosophischen 
Lehren mit den Religionssystemen des Orients, vorziiglich dem Buddhaismus, &c., 
Leipzig, 1828. 
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by Baur, in his important investigations into Gnostic systems.’ 
Subsequent writers have laid stress on the same points in the direction 
thus pointed out. Von Bohlen refers the Gnostic doctrines of the 
inherence of evil in matter, of the access through virtue to union 
with the Deity, and of the psychic and pneumatic man, to Indian 
sources,!!° a view which also receives the support of Weber.'"' The 
resemblances between Gnosticism and Buddhism are summed up by 
Lassen under three heads: (1) the opposition between matter- and 
spirit, and the consequent worthlessness of all worldly things: (2) 
the representation of creation as a series of emanations from the 
supreme principle: (3) the high importance attached by Buddhists 
and Gnostics to righteousness.'!? The first two of these doctrines 
are very closely connected, and rest upon the same philosophical 
foundation. There can be no doubt that Adi Buddha, to whom Lassen 
resorts for the spirit which is intrinsically opposed to matter, largely 
fulfils the Gnostic requirements. When in the beginning all was 
perfect void, or ever the elements came into being, Adi Buddha (‘the 
first wise’) was revealed in the form of flame or light. Heis the cause 
of all existences; from his profound meditation was produced the 
universe. He thus stands in essential contrast with matter, and the 
existing system of things is only derived from him through five suc- 
cessive acts of Dhyana or contemplation. Each one of these produces a 
Buddha of its own. In the line of descent these Buddhas. stand 
related to each other as father and son, but they are only third in 
the scale of existence, Adi Buddha being the first."% That there 
is here a system which presents many elements of affinity with the 
Gnostic schemes, is at once apparent. Only one circumstance is 
wanting to establish the possibility of their dependence on it. It. is 
that of time. Adi Buddha, so far from being ‘the first wise,’ is him- 
self a creation of the tenth century. Primitive Buddhism knew 
nothing of spirit. No immaterial existence came within its view.'4 
A supreme essence filling the mystic space in silence before the worlds 
were, had no place in a system of endless change, decay, and death. 
But as if to anticipate the truth of Voltaire’s epigram, its later 
votaries, having no God, were obliged to invent one. This great 
departure from the original principles of Gotama Buddha only took 
place, however, in comparatively modern times. In the southern 
schools Adi Buddha is still unknown. Even in Tibet itself the doc- 

































1 Die Chrietliche Gnosis, p. 56, sqq. Mansel in his reference to the influence of 
Buddhism on Gnosticism appears to have contented himself with following. Baur, 
The Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centuries, pp. 29-32.. I find here that I 
have unwittingly travelled over ground already occupied by the writer of an article 
referred to by Dr. Lightfoot, Hp. to Colossians, &c., p. 157, in the Home and Foreign 
Review, 1863. For his remarks on Gnosticism and Buddhism see p. 143, sqq. 

0 Altes Indien, i. p. 371. 11 Indische Shizzen, p. 91. 

N2 Ind. Alterth. iii. p. 384. "3 Hodgson, Essays, &c. p. 27, sqq. 

"4 Brahmajala Sutta, in Grimblot’s Sept Suttas Palis. 
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trine concerning him is not canonical. Only in Nepal has it reached 
the dignity of an article of faith. The evidence which Lassen pro- 
duces in favour of its earlier origin cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
Although there is no literary trace of Adi Buddha, or the five-fold 
Dhy4na, for at least ten centuries after our era, he boldly assumes 
that they were developed in the interval between the third Buddhist 
synod under Asoka, and the fourth under Kanishka, the contemporary 
of Augustus." The foundation on which this hypothesis is erected 
is surprisingly insecure. It consists of a single coin of the Bactrian 
kings, on which he believes that he detects the legend ‘Odi Bod.’ ''* 
The theory has been overthrown by the recent demonstration of the 
incorrectness of this decipherment,''? and in the absence, there- 
fore, of any distinct proof of the existence of the doctrine of Adi 
Buddha, and of communication of thought between India and the 
West, the dependence of Gnosticism on Buddhism cannot so far be 
regarded as confirmed. 

The third of the resemblances enumerated by Lassen is hardly 
sufficiently strong to avail much by itself, though it might be thrown 
in as an additional weight where the scale is already well loaded. 
That Buddhism and Gnosticism should both attribute a high import- 
ance to righteousness, is not enough to vindicate any relationship 
between them. The same may be said in a broad sense for Christianity, 
and for every other great religion all the world over; and the analogy 
fails completely in its most essential point. To the Buddhist karma, 
the doctrine of merit and demerit, Gnosticism presents no parallel ; 
and if the moral law is administered by the Gnostic demiurg, 
he has no likeness whatever to the impersonal power which directs 
the destinies of men through the vicissitudes of successive births.''* 
The terminology, methods, and aims of Gnosticism, all betray the 
sources whence it was derived, Jewish, Christian, Greek. What further 
influences contributed to its development must probably be sought 
in Persia rather than in India; so that not even here do we find 
any vehicle for the transmission of Buddhist thought to Europe.'!* 


"5 Lassen, Ind. Alterth. iii. pp. 384, 389. 

u¢ Ibid. ii. 2nd ed. p. 845. What is here stated as ‘most probable,’ is afterwards 
assumed as ‘firmly established,’ p. 1103. 

"7 Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in Baktrien und Indien, Berlin, 


1879, p. 193. 
"8 On the supposed affinities of Origen with Buddhism, see Schultz, in Jahrbb. 


Siir Protest. Theologie, p. 224, 1875. 

19 Want of space prevents me from following this inquiry through the curious 
story of Terebinthus-Buddha connected with the origin of Manichzism by Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Epiphanius, and Socrates. But its late date, and the extraordinary per- 
version of facts which runs through it, add further evidence of the ignorance of 
Western writers concerning the great Indian reformet. The Arabic accounts of Mani- 
chzism do not connect it in any way with India, nor do they mention Buddha’s name; 
see the extracts from Arabic sources given by Fliigel, Mani, seine Lehre und seine 
Schriften —The first satisfactory evidence of acquaintance with any version of the 
story of Gotama appears in the very curious romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, of 
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It would be easy to gather analogies far more striking than those 
just examined from sources unquestionably independent : '” but the 
fact is that the existence of even a large number of analogies between 
different systems of thought and life, or even between the precepts 
of different teachers, cannot be regarded as sufficient evidence of 
their connexion. Every approach to truth must inevitably produce 
these resemblances ; but they may be easily overrated, and it should 
not be forgotten that the likeness between many of the sayings 
of Jesus and of Gotama covers a deep-rooted divergence. That a 
system which knows of no God, and preaches for its hope of 
deliverance the extinction of all being, should even bear any 
superficial affinities to Christianity, may appear at first sight strange. 
They are alike, however, animated by a passionate ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity ;’ they both protested against the worn-out traditions of 
a sacred caste, and flung wide open the way of truth to all. An 
absolute universality is common to them both, and each proclaims 
that in conduct lies the true path of salvation. But Gotama 
founded his teaching of righteousness upon a profound metaphysical 
theory of the power of accumulated merit or demerit to determine the 
conditions of men in successive existences ; Jesus saw in it the realisa- 
tion here of ‘ the will of the Father who is in heaven.’ The essential 
conceptions of Buddhism are intellectual rather than spiritual. The 
very name Buddha, ‘ the enlightened, indicates the avenue through 
which deliverance is sought. When the awakened believer has con- 
quered all evil desires, his final task is to free himself from ignorance ; '*! 
and even universal charity is scarcely so much an end in itself as it is 
the removal of the last cloud over that perfect wisdom which will lead to 
peace. Nowhere perhaps is this distinction brought more clearly into 
view than in the striking description of the ‘whole armour’ of 
Buddhism. 

Converting uprightness into a cloak, and meditation into a breastplate, he 
covered mankind with the armour of religion, and provided them with the most 
perfect panoply. Bestowing on them memory as a shield, and intellect as a sceptre, 
he conferred religion on them as the sword that vanquishes all that is incompatible 
with uprightness, investing them with the three wisdoms (t.e. of the three great 
truths, viz., the impermanence of all things, the presence of sorrow, and the non- 
existence of a soul), as an ornament, and the four phalé (the fruit of the four 
paths) asa tiara. He also bestowed on them the six branches of wisdom as a 
decoration such as flowers to be worn; assigning the supreme law to them as the 
white canopy of dominion which subdues the sins (of heresy), and procuring for 
them the consolation (of redemption from transmigration) which resembles a full- 
blown flower, he and his disciples attained Nirvana.!*? 





which the Greek form apparently dates from the ninth century. See Prof. Max 
Miiller, Contemporary Review, July 1870. 

1% Compare the extraordinary affinities of Mexican religion (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States of Central America, vols. ii. and iii.) with Roman Catho- 
licism ; or the parallel developments of Greek and Indian philosophy. 

121 This is the last of the Ten Fetters. Davids, Buddhism, p. 109, sq. 

122 Buddhaghoso’s Commentary on the Buddhawanso, translated by Turnour in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii. p. 796. 
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In short, the fundamental idea of Christianity, that of a personal 
relation between the soul and God, is diametrically opposed to a 
system which denies in the most unqualified manner the existence of 
either soul or God: and if from these positive and negative poles of 
faith apparently similar results proceed, it is because when the 
currents of moral impulse play upon the needs of men, they find 
that whatever be the truth about the soul and God, the sores and 
sins of the world are everywhere the same. The rarest of all gifts is 
that of clearing the vision of darkened hearts, and creating new ideals 
of life and duty. No two men of all our race, it would seem, have 
possessed this power in such large measure as the Indian philosopher 
and the Syrian prophet. And our trust in the capacities of humanity 


receives large increase when we recognise that it has produced in- 
dependently the two careers of Gotama Buddha and Jesus Christ. 


J. Estrin CARPENTER. 
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EARL RUSSELL DURING THE EASTERN 
QUESTION, 1853-1855. 


WaitE the Eastern Question again causes such grave anxiety, and the 
minds of men naturally revert to the last great crisis of the Question, 
it can scarcely be unimportant to consider certain much-discussed 
passages in the history of that period, and among them the grounds of 
the course then taken by so eminent a statesman as Lord Russell. I 
should not myself have presumed to enter on this task, had I not 
been favoured by the sight of despatches and memoranda not yet 
published. As might be expected, in looking over those of Lord 
Russell, one finds that same unswerving resolution, high-hearted 
courage, and sense of duty, which led him with steady step through 
years of patient toil and watching, undisturbed by factious agitation, 
undismayed by party opposition, until at last he stood victor in the 
forefront of the Reform party; which supported him at the Colonial 
Office in the darkest period of Canadian troubles, and made him come 
forward at a critical moment of the Corn Law struggle as the 
champion of Free Trade. Nor is the tact wanting—such tact as 
many must call to mind who have heard him handle some difficult 
problem before the House of Commons, or make one of his terse off- 
hand replies to the sallies of an opponent; nor his patriotic belief in 
the English race ‘destined to be the greatest among races ;’ nor the 
glory in the ‘ imperii porrecta majestas’ of England, which inspired 
the desire for an ever-closer union with the colonies, their direct re- 
presentation in London, and their perfect consolidation with England 
into one British Empire. Knowing that ‘to be weak is miserable,’ 
he did not cease to urge that there should be no niggardliness with 
regard to armaments, he being convinced that we should, if need 
were, be able to stand alone as the friend of oppressed nationalities. 
These, though it might be impossible to help with our arms against 
the giant Continental armies, we could nevertheless strengthen by 
our advice! and by a firm attitude, and he proved it in his own 
advocacy of Italian freedom. 

1 England, from her neutral position, has exceptional scope for political action 


in Europe; it was on this account that Lord Russell wished that the study of the 
history of international politics was more general among Englishmen, 
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His constant faith in the individuality of states, and its advan- 
tage to the world, rendered him always anxious to prevent the 
absorption of the smaller by the larger. He seemed to look upon 
it as an hereditary privilege of Great Britain to assert the natural 
independence of the states of Europe; for ‘has not the nationality 
of Holland, of Portugal, of Spain, of Germany, of Greece, of Belgium, 
been at various times upheld by the influence of England, and some- 
times supported by her arms?’ It must not be supposed that this 
faith in the independence of nationalities, coupled with his general 
distrust in the policy of exclusive alliances, induced him to neglect 
our national friendships and obligations. On the contrary, it made 
him keenly alive to the want of continuity in English foreign 
policy. For instance, he was grieved at any needless coldness on our 
part towards Austria, not only because ‘the maintenance of the 
Austrian monarchy is so bound up with European interests and so 
conducive to the continuance of European peace ;’ but also because 
for some years English statesmen have more or less endeavoured to 
preserve friendly relations with Austria in spite of her slow and 
timorous movement, believing her likely, as an improving nation, to 
become an effectual bulwark for Eastern Europe, and moreover, because 
the English people are naturally fond of the Austrians.? Yet, however 
strong the feeling for the continuity of our policy, it had from its very 
essence definite bounds. While he regarded Russia’s proposed par- 
tition of Turkey with the dislike, if not with the pity and horror, 
aroused by the partition of Poland, no one would have taken more 
stringent measures for her reform, for the overthrow of that despotism 
of the harem, ‘ more destructive than the plague in her cities, than 
the simoom in her deserts.’* ‘If the Turk wishes to remain in 
Europe,’ Lord Russell would say, ‘she must admit the Christian to 
share in the government, and reserve nothing but the throne to the 
disciples of Mahomet. Will she do so? Is there yet any vitality in 
the feeble monarchy of the race of Ottoman? If there is, it will be 
well with the Turk. If not, there are Christians enough in Roumelia 
and Greece to govern at Constantinople without the necessity of a 
conquest or the disgrace of a partition.’ He has even been heard in 
later years to suggest that as an ultimate expedient Constantinople 
would become a free port. Anyhow neither Turkey nor any other 
nation can be permitted to be the centre of disturbance to Europe, if 
Europe can prevent it. 

With such ideas of international duty, it is not surprising he 
should have held that ‘no English foreign minister who does his duty 
faithfully by his country can, in difficult circumstances, escape the 
blame of foreign statesmen.’ Happy indeed may he esteem himself 
if he escapes the blame of his own countrymen; and assuredly in 


* Lord Russell to Lord Westmoreland, January 1, 1853. 
3 Establishment of the Turks in Europe, p. 116. Lord Russell (1828). 
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Lord Russell’s own public career they were measures of foreign 
policy wearing the ‘guise of paradox’ which were most severely 
criticised.‘ 

It was in January 1853, that Lord Russell wrote his famous despatch 
about the Holy Places. The Holy Places were the Bethlehem Church of 
the Nativity, and the shrine of the Virgin at Jerusalem, and the other 
Holy Buildings of Palestine. The French averred that the Holy Places 
were consigned to the care of the Latin monks in the reign of Francis 
the First. The Greeks, it was said, subsequently asserted equal claims 
and obtained firmans from the reigning Sultan. The French on 
behalf of the Latin Church, the Russians on behalf of the Greek 
Church, came to words in 1819, as they had often done in bygone 
days. Nevertheless, the adjustment of these privileges was ad- 
journed, and in 1850 the French renewed the quarrel. The Porte 
now resolved to permit the Latin Church to celebrate their services 
in the shrine of the Virgin, and gave them the keys of the Church of 
the Nativity. The Sultan, however, would not allow any exclusive 
claims to the other Holy Buildings, but ‘ issued a firman, accompanied 
by an autograph letter to the Emperor of Russia, which confirmed 
eertain privileges possessed by the Greeks in the Holy Land.’* Russia 
then took a new point of departure. Angered by the judgment of 
the Porte in Palestine, and by the threatening attitude of France, 
she demanded that her rights of protectorate over the Greek Church 
throughout Turkey should be defined—rights claimed from the 
treaty of Kainardji, made in 1774 between Catharine the Second 
and the Sublime Porte. By this treaty protection was insured by 
the Porte for the Christian religion and its churehes; and the 
ministers of the Russian Empire were privileged to ‘make repre- 
sentations’ in favour of the new Greek Church at Constantinople. 
On this promise on the part of Turkey to protect her Christian sub- 
jects, the Russians based their claims to a sole protectorate over the 
fourteen million Christians of the Greek Church under the dominion 
of the Sultan. Prince Menschikoff, who was the reverse of a con- 
ciliatory diplomatist, was negotiating at Constantinople. The Porte 
would not listen; Russia persisted. She marched her troops, in July 
1853, across the Pruth into the Danubian Principalities. The 
Russian manifesto set forth that the occupation was not to be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war, but as a ‘ security’ for what was due to 
Russia. Constraint was put upon the Porte by the great Powers not 
to declare war. A conference was being held at Vienna, and the 

* See a fine passage in Lord Russell’s History of Christianity in the West of 
Europe: ‘He had too deep an acquaintance with the practical course of things not 
to be aware that the skill of the logician is not omnipotent over the affairs of life, and 


that he who would rightly avail himself of men and things must sometimes be-cotitent _ 
to wear that guise of paradox which the actual constitution of theWwerld’often 


exhibits in itself.’ 
5 Lord Aberdeen to Lord Russell, January 31, 1853. 
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‘Vienna note’ was the result. The English Cabinet also drew up a 
draft Convention. Lord Palmerston writes to Lord Russell : 


The Cabinet yesterday agreed provisionally to an amended draft of Convention 
to be proposed for Russia and Turkey, simply renewing the treaties of Kainardji 
and Adrianople without any extension. . . . This Convention made no mention of 
the Holy Places, because the French would not agree to a Convention between 
Russia and Turkey on that matter. All this is very well for effect and for a Blue 
Book, but in my opinion the course which the Emperor has pursued in these matters 
from his overtures for a partition of Turkey, and especially the violent, abusive, 
and menacing language of his last manifesto, seem to show that he has taken his 
line, and that nothing will satisfy him but complete submission on the part of 
Turkey ; and we ought therefore not to disguise from ourselves that he is bent on 
a stand-up fight. 


The Vienna note proved acceptable at Petersburg—not accept- 
able at Constantinople. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe read between 
the lines that it virtually embodied a formal acknowledgment of 
the sole Russian protectorate over all the Christian subjects of 
Turkey, to which we could never consent in consideration both of 
the progress of liberty in Europe and of the welfare of the Princi- 
palities. Turkey modified the note; Russia would not admit the 
modifications. A difference sprang up in our Cabinet as to the in- 
dulgence to be given respectively to Turkey and Russia. 


The failure of the attempts to avoid war (according to Lord Russell) ° did not 
arise from any reluctance of Lord Aberdeen to insist on the signature of the 
Austrian note by Turkey, but from a fundamental difference of opinion between 
Lord Palmerston and me, on the one side, and Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 
and various members of the Cabinet on the other, upon the respective claims of 
Turkey and Russia which arose after the refusal of the note by Turkey. This dif- 
ference of opinion caused hesitation in our language and bearing, and probably 
encouraged the Emperor of Russia in his aggression. The Emperor of Russia was 
at this time in a state of frenzy, and would not have been content with anything 
less than the total destruction of the independence and dignity of the Sublime 
Porte. ... . The real cause of the war was the discovery that the Vienna note as 
interpreted by Russia, and a project of treaty which was framed by the Russian 
Ambassador, were in effect a surrender of the whole government of the Christians 
of Turkey into the hands of Russia. 


Lord Aberdeen also gives the same reason for the origin of the 
warin a letter to Lord Russell. ‘ When the Emperor gave his reasons 
for rejecting the modifications, we found that he interpreted the 
note in a manner quite different to ourselves, and in a great degree 
justified the objections of the Turks.’’ On the 5th of October the 
Porte announced to Russia that unless she evacuated the Principalities 
in fifteen days, she would declare war. On the 14th of October the 
English and French fleets went to Constantinople. ‘La paix entre 
PAngleterre et la France est la paix du monde,’ * had been the mot of 

* Lord Russell to Sir Arthur Gordon, February 1875. 


7 Lord Aberdeen to Lord Russell, September 22, 1853. 
* M. Drouyn de Lhuys to Lord Russell, January 1853. 
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M. Drouyn de Lhuys, but the wholesale destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Sinope by the Russians roused England. ‘We could not do 
otherwise than take command of the Black Sea.’ The Emperor 
‘Napoleon wrote a letter to the Czar, and suggested an armistice on 
conditions. ‘The Czar of all the Russias’ rejected his overtures. 
¢ Few then doubted of the necessity of the war.’ Whether the war 
had grown out of our shortsighted vacillation or not, most people 
in England now argued thus: ‘The attempt to rule over Turkey, to 
weaken first by assuming the protection of her Christian subjects, then 
to reduce Moldavia and Wallachia under Russian sway, and lastly to 
govern either directly or indirectly at Constantinople, was an enter- 
prise not suddenly, not obscurely, but openly cherished by the 
Sovereigns of Russia.’ 

Our steps were—‘a treaty with France; a convention with 
Turkey ; the preparation of two fleets, one for the Baltic, the other 
for the Black Sea; and an expedition to the Black Sea.’ The 
British Government sent its ultimatum to Russia insisting upon 
her evacuation of the Principalities before April 30 (1854). No 
answer was returned. The allied armies sailed first to Constantinople, 
thence to Varna. A war Budget was brought in by Mr. Gladstone 
doubling the income tax and laying an extra duty on malt and 
spirits. In June advices were despatched by the Duke of Newcastle 
to Lord Raglan, urging him to proceed to Sebastopol. Lord 
Russell moved for a vote of credit of 3,000,000/. There was no great 
debate. No one just then dared to hamper the Ministry. England 
was enthusiastic for the war. Austria had approved the course of 
France and England, though she did not act, reserving her power for 
probable wars of independence in Hungary and Italy. But Prussia, 
afraid of Russia, had shrunk into silence, like a scared child ; and thus 
discarded the policy which she herself had advocated.’ In September, 
our troops disembarked at Eupatoria; in December, Parliament voted 
her thanks to the officers and men of the army in the Crimea. The 
Russian redoubts above the Alma river had been magnificently 
stormed, the charge of Balaclava had been made, and the battle on 
the heights of Inkerman had been fought and won. But this winter 
session of Parliament was full of anxious debates, and the Bill for 
foreign enlistment was passed. 

London gossip had murmured that it was a mere petty dislike to 
being second where he had been first which had made Lord Russell 
hesitate to take office under Lord Aberdeen in a coalition Cabinet, 
and which had induced him to oppose certain of Lord Aberdeen’s 
measures. Needless to say, the gossip was false. His love of 
England was such that, to do her any good, he would ‘gladly have 
been shoeblack to the whole Cabinet.’ 

Lord Aberdeen stood deservedly high in the estimation of those 
® Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. i. p. 107. 
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who knew him, yet his Government was accused of feeble preparations 
for the war. The truer statement would have been that ‘ Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government had rushed into war without adequate previous 
preparation’ in 1853 when we saw it imminent, but ‘a mightier 
effort was never made at the beginning of a war than that which was 
made in 1854.’ When our 25,000 British troops had first reached 
Balaclava, had Lord Raglan’s advice been followed, and had there 
been a bold advance, without delay, on Sebastopol, it would probably 
have fallen. General Canrobert carried the decision otherwise. 
*The evils of a divided command were already felt.’ Blunder 
succeeded blunder. Orders were slowly executed. Dilatoriness and 
gross carelessness were apparent everywhere. Lord Palmerston, in 
a letter to Lord Russell, from Paris, speaks of ‘the wants and dif- 
ficulties of the army, and the urgent necessity of sending them rein- 
forcements and supplies.’ ‘ We are ordering here,’ he adds, ‘ a great 
quantity of sheepskin cloaks, but I fear the frost will have pinched 
our men severely before their dresses can arrive.’'° Through the cold 
winter winds the soldiers had but bad food and insufficient clothing. 
In the hurricane their tents were torn to shreds or swept away. 
Blankets enough had not been sent to cover the men at night. In the 
hospitals, too, the necessary appliances, and wine and medicines, 
were wanting, and in the hospital wards paralysing confusion reigned. 
Although in the harbour, at no great distance from our camp, there 
was plentiful provision for men and horses, yet men and horses died 
through need of it, there being no possibility of transport. 

Those in power knew that it was ‘ the system, not any particular 
minister in office,’ that was to blame for our defective organisation ; 
but England clamoured for Lord Palmerston at the War Office. The 
correspondence between Lord Aberdeen and Lord Russell in November 
relative to the dissatisfaction in the country, the ‘ incompetence’ and 
‘lack of vigour in the conduct of the war,’ ‘the more rapid and 
punctual execution of orders,’ was laid before the Cabinet. Lord 
Russell thought it just to the country to recommend that the Duke 
of Newcastle should be transferred to the Home Office, Lord Palmer- 
ston to the War Office. All the Cabinet differed from him. He 
writes: °‘I felt, although not convinced, not entitled on my sole 
opinion to force upon Lord Aberdeen a change which he had told me 
he could not honestly recommend to the Queen.’ 

There was another question, however, to which Lord Russell’s 
thoughts were directed. It was certain that an inquiry into the 
conduct of the war would be moved in the House of Commons. 
There he would ‘not merely be one of a Cabinet,’ since ‘the chief 
responsibility of refusing inquiry would devolve upon him as the 
leader of the House of Commons.’ 

Until almost the last moment he thought that he could refuse ; 

1° Lord Palmerston to Lord Russell; Paris, November 23, 1854. 
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but when the moment came he felt ‘strongly in favour of inquiry,’ 
for honest men need not mind it. He remembered the modern pre- 
cedents for this ‘ salutary and constitutional check on public men and 
public measures.’"! In 1757 when Minorca was lost, in 1777 when 
Burgoyne capitulated, and when the Walcheren expedition failed in 
achieving its chief objects, there were inquiries in the House of 
Commons. Inquiry, he says, is indeed at the root of the powers of 
the House of Commons. ‘Upon the result of inquiry must depend 
the due exercise of those powers. If from vicious organisation the 
public affairs are ill-administered, the remedy is better organisation. 
If from delay and confusion in the execution of orders injury has 
arisen, the subordinate officers should be removed. If from negli- 
gence, incompetence, or corruption, the Ministers themselves are to 
blame for the failure which has been incurred, those Ministers may, 
according to the nature and degree of their fault, be censured, or 
removed, or punished.’ 

The sum of it all was that Lord Russell was so confident in the 
result of an examination into the conduct of the war, that he would 
have been prepared to remain in office, and to oppose, as he did 
oppose, Mr. Roebuck’s motion of censure. But he maintained that 
‘ it‘was not in his power to remain in office, and to take that course, 
for Lord Palmerston, as the organ of the Cabinet, opposed ail inquiry,’ 
and so he resigned. 

When the division on the motion for inquiry took place, Lord 
Palmerston was defeated by an immense majority. The announce- 
ment was received by the House with the silence of blank amaze- 
ment, then with shouts of semi-hysterical laughter. On the Ist of 
February, 1855, the Aberdeen Ministry formally resigned. Lord 
Derby was called on to form a government, after him Lord Russell. 
Both failed, and Lord Russell recommended the Queen to send for 
Lord Palmerston, who undertook the task, The new Ministry was 
appointed, and Lord Panmure stepped into the place of the Duke of 
Newcastle at the War Office. Lord Russell declined office altogether. 

Mr. Roebuck and his friends remained firm, and he gave notice 
for the appointment of a committee of inquiry. Lord Palmerston 
yielded to their wish, but Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, retaining their several objections, left office. 
‘The committee pursued their inquiries,’? and the bugbears of a dis- 


1 See speech of Lord Castlereagh, Jan. 23, 1810. 

12 See Lord Russell’s speech in the Sebastopol debate :—‘ With respect, however, to 
the Duke of Newcastle and the Right Honourable the Member for South Wiltshire 
(Mr, Sidney Herbert), I think no one who has looked at the evidence given before the 
committee will deny that, in spite of defects, in spite of an organisation which 
has been left too long at peace without interference or reform—in spite, I say, of 
those defects and that organisation, over which it would have been difficult for any 
man to triumph—great activity was shown in despatching to the Crimea the men, 
the food, and the clothing which the army required. No doubt many defects existed, 
and the accurate and sagacious mind of my noble friend the member for Totness has 
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solution of the French alliance, of the impossibility of procuring 
evidence on account of the absence of witnesses, &c., vanished into 
thin air.’ 

The new Ministry had set to work in earnest. Among other 
measures a sanitary commission was appointed, a commissariat com- 
mission was appointed, and some much-needed reforms were introduced 


into the transport service. 

The Cabinet vacancies were filled by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Sir Charles Wood (Lord Halifax), and Lord Russell—the latter taking 
the Secretaryship for the Colonies, the offer of which reached him on 


his way to Vienna. 
Suddenly in March the Czar Nicholas died. The Czar Alexander 
agreed to join the new conference at Vienna, whither Lord Russell had 


gone as our plenipotentiary, with ‘ very general instructions.’* During 
the negotiations Sardinia allied herself with England and France. 
Everything was unfavourable to peace; Sebastopol had not fallen, 
‘the pride of Russia was unchecked.’ Lord Russell had foreseen the 
difficulties of the mission (he had indeed regarded it as almost hope- 
less), and when asked to go had answered, ‘It would be awkward to 
go on a mission to Vienna with a return ticket.’ Lord Clarendon 


had urged him to go—" 


If you made peace, the country would feel that the best terms practicable had 
been obtained; if you broke off negotiations, everybody would know that the 
honour of England and the future safety of Europe rendered that decision ne- 
cessary. Your presence would give a dignity and importance to the negotiations, 
and your position and character would check Russian impertinence, and prevent 
any flagrant backsliding of Austria which you would be able to expose on your 
return. You ‘have followed the turnings and windings of the whole Eastern 
Question more closely than any member of the Cabinet except myself, whose special 
business it was, and Prince Gortschakoff would have no chance of imposing upon 
you in any of the arrangements involved in the four ‘ bases.’ In short, I can only 
hope that such a mission may be half as agreeable to you as it would be useful to 


the country. 


The four ‘ bases’ of the projected treaty were: the Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Principalities to cease, and the provinces to be 
placed under a collective guarantee” of the Powers; the navigation of 


pointed out where in various respects our organisation was defective, and where evil 
consequences resulted from that organisation; and I think that the labours of the 
committee will not have been thrown away if, with the knowledge they have gained 
in consequence of its appointment, the present Government are enabled, and Lord 
Panmure is enabled, to give a more concentrated power to the War Department, 
and to prevent those delays, and supply that want of energy, which resulted from 
the organisation of the former War Departments, of the Ordnance and its correspond- 
ing military departments.’ 

18 Lord Russell to Lord Panmure, March 28, 1855. 

14 Lord Clarendon to Lord Russell, February 10, 1855. 

8 Article 27 in the General Treaty of Paris: ‘If the internal tranquillity of the 
Principalities should be threatened or compromised, the Sublime Porte will come to 
an understanding with the other contracting Powers upon the measures to be 
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the Danube to be free ; '* the preponderance of Russia’s power in the 
Black Sea to be limited; the privileges of the Christians to be duly 
observed by the Ottoman Government, and the independence of the 
Porte to be recognised. It was not improbable that in the spring 
Sebastopol might fall; it was not improbable that Russia might be 
willing to hurry on a peace when she saw that her great arsenal must 
be destroyed, when she saw that her military resources were being 
hourly exhausted. Lord Russell had concluded that with such possi- 
bilities it was well to go. His appointment seemed to him to ‘imply 
that there was to be an endeavour to conciliate opposite views; to 
smoothe down difficulties: in short, to make some sacrifices for the 
sake of peace, and to reckon the cessation of a horrible carnage as an 
element in the consideration of such terms as might be placed within 
our reach.’ It was right not to decline a ‘task which offered even a 
possibility of peace,’ and Lord Russell’s recent withdrawal from the 
Queen’s service was a reason the more for his accepting the onerous 
post pressed upon him. 

No doubt it was quite competent for anyone ‘to say, “that the 
terms, which fulfil the objects of the war, cannot be expected in the 
present state of the war, but we will not make peace on less favour- 
able conditions, and we trust to future victories for the means of ob- 
taining them.” But in that case it would have been sufficient to send 
instructions to Lord Westmoreland in the most precise form to make 
these terms an ultimatum, and to desire him to break up the con- 
ference when these terms were refused.’ 

The first and third were the really important ‘ bases’ or ‘ points. 
The third was that which proved fatal to the projected treaty. 
Its object was to attach Turkey to the system of the balance of 
power in Europe by putting an end to the preponderance of Russia 
in the Black Sea. ‘There were only two ways of guarding against 
this danger; one was to make Turkey stronger, the other to make 
Russia weaker.’ Should the first way be tried? Should Great Britain 


taken for maintaining or establishing legal order. An armed intervention cannot 
take place without a previous agreement between the Powers.’ 

Certain diplomatists wished to throw a heavier responsibility on England and 
France. ‘A guarantee of the integrity of a kingdom is burdensome, of a dynasty 
perilous, but the guarantee of privileges of provinces partly subject to one Power, and 
partly influenced by others, must be doubly hazardous; hazardous, above all, to 
England and France, which do not touch the Principalities by land, and are forbidden 
by treaty from approaching them with an armed force by sea’ (Lord Russell). 

16 A statesman has said that ‘there is not a drop of water in the Danube which 
is not Austrian.’ Lord Russell remarks on this: ‘ Although this assertion is not 
strictly true, it is true to say that the Power which will derive by far the greatest 
advantage from the opening of the Danube will be Austria... . Before 1848 
feudal privileges and local institutions deprived the State of the due proportion of 
the revenue for the general defence, and debarred the inhabitants of different 
provinces of the same monarchy from the enjoyment on equal terms of home and 
foreign productions. The revolutionary flood swept away these mischievous barriers, 
and the Austrian Government has been too wise to set them up again,’ 
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and France aid Turkey with their forces? Even if this expedient, 
which would have entailed a constant expenditure, had not been out 
of reason costly, the ‘ uncertainties attending such a perpetual alliance 
between two great maritime Powers’ would have been most hazardous. 
The second expedient, that of making Russia weaker, was to curb 
her by limiting the number of her war-ships in the Black Sea, or 
by neutralising the Black Sea, and excluding all war-ships what- 
ever.!7 ‘Russia has in the Black Sea, by the regulation applicable 
to the Straits, a protection for her ships and coasts, so long as she is 
not at war with Turkey, which saves her from the ordinary opera- 
tions of war.’ ‘ Having an exceptional security,’ it was considered 
just that ‘she should submit to an exceptional restraint.’ '* 

The main objections raised against limitation were that, Russia 
and ourselves always having ships of war face to face in the Black 
Sea, would be too like an armed truce; that Russia might build 
men-of-war of extraordinary force or armament; and that she might 
keep any number of ships for commercial purposes, easily convertible 
into ships of war." We feared that Russia would regard any such 
limitation as derogatory to her dignity, and that, whatever restrictions 
dependent on good faith were placed on her in the Black Sea, she 
would probably contrive to evade them. M. Manteuffel recalled the 
fact, that when Napoleon bound Russia by treaty to maintain no 
more than 40,000 men, she always contrived to keep three times 
that number. 

The main objection raised against neutralisation was that it 
was preposterous to expect Russia to do away with all her ships of 
war in the Black Sea, her coasts lying unprotected, whereas to Turkey 
would be left the right of retaining ships of war in the Bosphorus. 

Both limitation and neutralisation were proposed to Russia. We 
disliked the former, we rather liked the latter. Both were rejected. 

Russia on her part made counter-proposals either to open the 
Straits to the ships of war of all nations, or to close them while she 
should be at liberty to maintain an unlimited naval force in the 
Black Sea, and the Porte would have the faculty of calling in any of 
her allies to the Bosphorus in case of aggression or threat of aggres- 
sion from a foreign Power. Neither M. Drouyn de Lhuys nor Lord 
Russell deemed these proposals conformable to his instructions. 

Then the hapless Austrian draft treaty was launched. If France 
and Great Britain agreed to accept the Proposals,” the Austrian 


17 ¢ Limitation,’ precisely defined, meant ‘that only four ships of the line should 
be maintained in the Black Sea by Russia, and two each by the allies of Turkey.’ 
Neutralisation, proposed by the French plenipotentiary, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, con- 
templated a much further ‘ reduction of force—namely, to eight or ten light vessels,” 
intended solely to protect commerce, and to ‘ perform the police of the coast.’ 

18 Lord Russell. 


1%” Lord Russell. 
20 The Proposals ‘included the following provisions : ’"— 
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Ministérs assured Lord Russell that they were ready to sign a treaty for 
a triple alliance with us to defend Turkey. A peace might have been 
concluded, Lord Russell thought, on terms which he ‘ could not consider 
entirely satisfuctory,’ but ‘by which all the concessions would have 
been on the side of Russia and none on the side of Great Britain and 
France. Russia would have renounced her exclusive protection of 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and all the advantages she had 
obtained on that head from the treaty of Kainardji to the treaty of 
Adrianople. She would have admitted an European commission to 
guard the free navigation of the Danube. She would have admitted 
the principle that all European Powers except Russia herself might 
pass the Straits of the Dardanelles.’ Lord Russell, therefore, informed 
the Austrian plenipotentiary,”! that he would be ‘ prepared to recom- 
mend to her Majesty’s Government the acceptance of the Austrian offer 
to send her alternative to Petersburg, and make the continuance of 
an Austrian mission at that Court contingent upon its favourable 


reception.’ ” 

English feeling, however, was still warlike. Englishmen did not 
believe in the sincerity of Austria,” for her alliance seemed to them 
to depend on our success. It was asked why Russia, having curtly 
rejected the first terms, should now have fresh proposals made to 
her. It was affirmed that we should play into her hands by giving 


¢1, A renunciation on the part of Russia of all the separate rights of interference 
which since 1774 had been formed into a complete net, including the Principalities 
in its intricate meshes. 

‘2. The confirmation and development of all the privileges of the Principalities 
under the guarantee of the principal Powers of Europe. 

*3. The freedom of the navigation of the Danube, so far as it could be free without 
any diminution of the territorial integrity of Russia. 

‘4, The guarantee by all the Powers of the integrity and independence of Turkey, 
as one of the States forming, or contributing to, the balance of power in Europe. 

‘5. The putting an end to the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea by ad- 
mitting Great Britain and France to pass through the Straits while Russia was to be 
prohibited from so doing, and regulating the respective forces in such a manner that 
in case Russia should increase the number of her ships, Turkey, France, and Great 
Britain together might maintain a force double that of Russia. Thus if Russia 
should have eight sail of the line, Turkey must have eight, and France and Great 
Britain four each. (Should this plan not prove acceptable to Russia, an alternative 
to be proposed that Russia should engage not to increase the number of her ships 
actually afloat in the Black Sea.) 

‘6. The equality of the Christian subjects of the Porte with the Mussulman 
subjects of the Porte to be enacted by the Sultan.’ 

21 The language of the Holy Alliance (of Russia, Prussia, and Austria) had been 
very explicit, its acts very positive. . . . It was a great object to break a compact 
alliance, which hung over Europe like a dark cloud, obscuring the day with its 
shadow, and threatening destruction from its thunder. I thought, therefore, that I 
was doing good service to my own country, to Europe, and the cause of freedom 
(Lord Russell), 

2 According to a high authority, it was said that at this particular time Lord 
Russell asked military advice as to whether the fall of Sebastopol was likely or un- 
likely—and that the answer was ‘ most unlikely.’ 

23 Cf. Count Buol to Baron Bourqueney, May 3. 
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her the time which she needed, and by sapping through delay, our 
own war energy. Lord Russell returned to England. - Lord Palmer. 
ston and Lord Clarendon did not think that the new terms: were 
‘ sufficient security for the integrity and independence of Turkey.’ * 
To some it appeared that Lord Russell had not fully apprehended the 
strength of Lord Clarendon’s views * on the subject, but had relied 
too much on the discretion allowed him; to others, that the terms 
had not received the consideration which their importance demanded. 
The Emperor Napoleon approved of the principle but not of the details 
of the Austrian proposals. Lord Palmerston said that he ought to be 
urged to express his opinion in clearer language; and, with Lord 
Cowley, warned him against the prejudices of the French Minister. 
They also entreated him not to listen to the tattle of the French 
Bourse. A telegraphic despatch arrived. The Emperor refused 
to accept the Austrian terms. Lord Russell’s ‘ position was at once 
changed.’ He had ‘always stated the policy of accepting the terms 
as doubtful,’ even when they were ‘ proposed in conjunction with the 
French Government,’ though it had seemed to him that they might 
through a lapse of years pave the way toward a ‘solid peace.’ But now 
his policy of doubt was exchanged for a policy of certainty owing to 
this decision of the Emperor Napoleon, and to his staunch friendship 
for France, and the fear ‘ that the discontent of the army might have 
disturbed the internal tranquillity of France.’ He declined any longer 
to put forward the Austrian proposals. He believed that, unless 
Austria should offer terms more acceptable to the Emperor of the 
French, and the English Government, the war must be carried on 
with the utmost vigour. Our Cabinet was in full accord. The 
French Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, resigned; and upon this Lord 
Russell contemplated taking a like step, but Lord Palmerston dis- 
suaded him from it. Lord Russell in a Private Memorandum relates 
the sequel : 


Adopting this advice, I could not but concur in every measure which would 
tend to bring the war to a satisfactory conclusion. For this purpose it appeared 
to me indispensable to hold the most decided language in the House of Commons. 
When, therefore, Mr. Disraeli brought forward in May a motion to overthrow the 
Ministry, I pointed out the danger of acceding to those propositions of Russia 
which I had rejected at Vienna. I also pointed out the dangers to be feared from 
the aggrandisement of Russia. In the whole of that speech, I spoke my own real 
and true sentiments, such as I had already stated in writing or verbally to the 
Cabinet, such as I entertained then, such as I have entertained ever since. It is 
true that I did not state the nature of the Austrian propositions, which I had at 
one time advised the Government to adopt. But could I have done so, consistently 
with my duty to the Crown? The negotiations with Austria were not then con- 
cluded, and to have revealed the substance of these negotiations, before the Govern- 


™ Cf. The Eastern Question, by the Duke of Argyll, vol. i. p. 4, on the meaning of 
the ‘ Independence of Turkey.’, 
** For the numerous pros and cons see Lastern Papers, pt. xv., 1855. 
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ment had advised her Majesty to lay them before Parliament, would have been 
to violate my oath as a Privy Councillor, and betray my duty to the country. It 
was even possible that Austria, finding her proposals rejected in Paris and in 
London, might have improved her terms, and have adopted that plan of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, which she some months afterwards sent to Petersburg. A premature 
declaration of what had passed would only have prevented any such termination. 
I therefore advised the House of Commons, as I had advised the Crown, to pro- 
secute the war. If the Austrian terms were not to be entertained, there was no 
other course to pursue. 

In the account which I gave of the power and proceedings of Russia, I merely 
gave the result of my observations at Vienna. What I had told to my colleagues, 
I told to the assembled Commons; such were my opinions then, such are my 
opinions now. So false and unfounded is the charge of having attempted a fraud 
upon the public. 

The country indeed was not informed that I had been of opinion that the 
Austrian terms should have been entertained. But until Count Buol—most un- 
warrantably—stated my opinion in a circular despatch, it would have been a 
breach of confidence in me to have made any such avowal. 

Everyone knows what followed. The despatches relating to the negotiation 
with Austria must have been produced, but the circular of Count Buol and the 
questions of Mr. Milner Gibson forced from me a premature declaration. My 
enemies took advantage of my avowal to cabal against me, and the Opposition 
naturally enough made my conduct at Vienna a handle for a hostile motion. Lord 
Palmerston, who had advised me to remain a member of his Administration, 
handsomely offered to support me, but he could not have done so without risking 
the existence of his Government, and the public interests required that he should 
remain at the head of affairs. I therefore retired. 


Had the disclosures taken place in the order of the transactions, 
there could, as we see, have been no ‘ handle’ for the ‘ hostile motion.’ 
With Lord Russell’s retirement the memoranda, from which I have 
been quoting, cease. 

The changes and growth of time would no doubt have enforced 
on him applications of his political maxims other than those of 
his own day. Yet not the less would the maxims themselves have 
stood firmly on the conviction, that it is not in arrogant assertion 
of individuality, nor in effacement of individuality, but in its highest 
development, and its honest use in the service of other individualities 
—first of those nearest by natural ties, and then, as occasion with 
ever-widening circle offers, of those more remotely connected—that 
a nation fulfils its loftiest destiny. 

HatiaM TENNYSON. 
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THE SCULPTURES OF OLYMPIA. 


Ar Olympia the earth had kept well her secrets of the past from 
many eager travellers in the present century, disclosing them in no 
material degree even to the French expedition of 1829. But 
German enterprise and love of classic soil could no longer be with- 
stood, and the result is now known. It is a gain of the first magni- 
tude if we consider only the interests of those whose minds are 
imbued with the history of art in ancient Greece. But it is a gain 
also of such a kind as may be expected to enlarge that circle. For 
though nothing has been found higher in art than what could before 
be seen in the sculptures of the Parthenon, yet along with the new 
statues there has come into play positive information about the men 
who made them, such as appeals to the natural desire of associating 
whatever is recovered from antiquity with some name surviving in 
tradition, and this must appeal in the first instance to a spirit more 
general than is the simple appreciation of sculpture. Nor is there 
danger in this desire now, when a long period of negative criticism 
has carefully defined its limits. 

In any case it is from this combination of historical statement 
with artistic interest that the sculptures of Olympia acquire the fas- 
cination of things which have been lost and are found again, as com- 
pared with others which when found answer to no description of a 
missing treasure. Such, for example, is the fact regarding the marble 
statue of the god Hermes, obtained in the ruins of the temple where 
Pausanias had seen it. According to him it was the work of Praxi- 
teles, but whether he found the name so inscribed on the base, or 
knew it otherwise, cannot well be determined so long as that part 
of the sculpture is missing. Its recovery, along with the lower 
part of the legs of the statue, while urgently demanded for artistic 
effect, might at the same time serve to settle a point of ambiguity 
which has been raised regarding the word employed by Pausanias 
which we have here translated as ‘ work.’ No doubt there was the more 
serviceable word ergon at his disposal, and equally true is it that 
techne, which he selects in this case, may under special circumstances 
correspond with our expression ‘school.’ Against this interpretation, 
however, in the present instance there is this to be said; that the figure 
stocd within a famous temple, into which, it is reasonable to suppose, 
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no work of art would have been admitted without the recommendation 
of a high name, or some extraordinary interest. A piece of sculpture 
merely of the school of Praxiteles could hardly have satisfied the con- 
ditions. 

At the same time, so slender a statement as that of Pausanias— 
and there is nothing more—does not, it may be argued, prepare us 
to expect in the Hermes a masterpiece of the great Athenian, even 
when we consider how often it is the case that ancient records fail at 
the most critical moments. Before taking them into account we 
must inquire whether the statue may not really belong to that class 
in the works of all celebrated artists, which, to say the least, have 
not been the foundation of their fame. Usually, in such cases, 
indulgence is craved for the insufficiency of youth, or for the decay of 
age. But to make a satisfactory inquiry of this kind, the means of 
comparison are necessary, and as regards Praxiteles, they do not 
exist, except in the form of late copies, which cannot adequately 
serve the purpose. On the other hand, it is a curious fact that 
between this statue, accepting it as the work of Praxiteles, and a 
marble figure in Munich, which has long been clearly traced to his 
father, Kephisodotos, we find in one respect a very remarkable 
agreement, or rather an instance of direct. copying, which becomes 
the more significant when we recall the statement of Pliny that 
Kephisodotos had himself also made a statue of Hermes nursing the 
infant Dionysos. The son, while under parental influence, and per- 
haps with his name still to make, could be easily understood to have 
adopted a motive already familiar in sculpture, from his father’s 
hand, while such a proceeding is barely conceivable at a later period 
of his life. If this be agreed to, as we think it must, it will follow 
that the Hermes of Olympia is to be regarded as one of the early 
works of Praxiteles, executed possibly before he had attained any 
great reputation, and valued afterwards enough to receive a place in 
that temple of Hera at Olympia where, as is known, things very old 
or very curious were preserved. 

The statue in Munich to which reference has just been made 
is generally called Leukothea. But it has been well ascertained that 
she is no other than Eirene with the infant Plutos on her left arm, 
and with her right hand raised as if resting on a sceptre, or at least in 
that attitude. Some have thought it the original work of Kephiso- 
dotos, others, a copy made in later times. Yet all agree in praising 
the sculpture, calling attention specially to the beauty of the compo- 
sition, and the sweetness with which Eirene bends towards the infant 
on her arm. Now a moment’s comparison with the Hermes will 
show that the infant Dionysos on his left arm is entirely iden- 
tical as an artistic production with the infant Plutos, and is besides 
carried in precisely the same way. It is also a peculiar infant, with 
drapery carefully arranged across its legs, as if it were an old person, 
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and not at all like the child Dionysos which Satyrs are seen fondling 
in many sculptures hitherto believed to be copied from works of the 
age of Praxiteles. It is in fact the child of an older age of sculpture 
than that of Praxiteles, and he, if I may say so, has adopted it. The 
question is, whether he adopted it from the Eirene and Plutos, or 
from that other group of Hermes and Dionysos attributed to his 
father, which has not yet been identified in any way. Perhaps in its 
absence, it will not be regarded as unreasonable if we assume that 
Praxiteles started from the Eirene. He would see that the sweetness 
of her action would not suit the god Hermes, and he altered that. 
He should have seen what spectators now plainly remark, that it was 
necessary to change the action of the child also in a corresponding 
degree, to save it from seeming to appeal in vain for the caresses of 
its temporary guardian. As it is, the infant meets with general pity, 
while the motive so charming in the Eirene is lost to a great extent, 
and this is the more eurious since an ancient writer has said of Prax- 
iteles that he was conspicuous in expressing the emotions, meaning, 
it is to be supposed, those gentler emotions which reveal themselves 
on slight occasions. 

These, then, are circumstances which seem, on the one hand, to 
preclude all possibility of the motive of the Hermes having been a 
spontaneous creation of the artist, and, on the other, to prove that it 
was an adaptation from the work of Kephisodotos, attended with 
just such want of success as would best be attributed to youthfulness 
in the sculptor. But how, it may be asked, is this to be reconciled 
with the excellence of the statue as a work of sculpture, apart from its 
character as an imaginative composition? That is a difficulty which 
I do not wish to underrate, though it may be pointed out that in the 
treatment of the hair there is certainly no excellence. But for the 
present it may be better to raise certain other points ; and first let us 
see what is to be made of the tree-stump, on which Hermes leans 
his left elbow to take off the weight of the infant Dionysos. The 
attitude would-be natural if it could be supposed that the god was 
in reality standing in a wood resting on a blasted trunk. But that 
is not the case. The stump is nothing more than a sculptor’s 
aecessory, introduced to support the. weight of marble in the upper 
part of the group. It may support the marble but it must not 
support the god. Yet that is what it obviously does, and thus two 
ideas are confused, which ought to be kept strictly apart, as they are 
seen to be kept in the great majority of instances in ancient art, 
where the tree-stump has no part in the composition, but is a mere 
accessory to be overlooked by the spectator. Nor is it a little 
remarkable that the exceptions are mainly, if not always, such as it 
has been usual to associate with the school of Praxiteles. Take, for 
instance,-any of the ancient statues traced to an original by him, and 
known as Apollo Sauroktonos. There the god leans well over to the 
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side, supporting himself with his left hattd«#tretched out to’ the 
stem of a tree. Up the tree runs a lizard, towardeawhich Apollo looks 
with the intent, it is supposed, of killing it in his‘function of lizard- 
killer (Sauroktonos). Here at least is a reason fot his leaning towards 
the tree. Yet it is obviously a very inadequate reafon. The insignifi- 
cant lizard could have been seen and slain without any such attitude. 
Indeed the attitude does not plainly indicate that it has been 
assumed either to see the lizard better or to kill it more effectively. 
No doubt, if it did, it would be described as realism or an approach 
to realism, and this would be strongly objected to in a sculptor of 
the age of Praxiteles. Still idealism also has its duties, and must 
take care that its symbols, however simple, are neither above nor 
below the mark. In the Apollo Sauroktonos this cannot be said to 
be the case, since it is impossible not to feel that the idea of the god 
leaning and looking at the poor lizard is entirely secondary to the 
desire of the artist to present one of those marvellously supple, grace- 
fully formed human beings of his creation, in an attitude best 
calculated to bring out those points of his art in which he was 
conscious of excelling. At the same time it is true that the display 
of form is accounted for by an intelligible, if not an adequate, motive, 
and in this respect the Apollo must be regarded as an advance on 
the Hermes. 

In the sculpture galleries of Europe there are a number of statues 
representing a youthful satyr standing idly with legs crossed and his 
elbow leaning on a tree-stump at his side. These statues are con- 
sidered to be Graeco-Roman copies from originals by Praxiteles or 
his school. With him, as the originator of the motive, we have here 
another advance on the two figures just described. For it is true to 
the nature of a satyr that he should be seen thus leaning idly on a 
tree. The satyrs were personifications of the joyousness of life in the 
vine groves, and if a sculptor chose to represent one of them in this 
attitude, it could not be said that he obtained the accessory support for 
his figure by any but fair means. In fact, there are few.‘ancient statues 
more pleasing in their composition than those idle young satyrs. 

There is then between the Hermes, the Apollo, and the Satyr, a 
gradual improvement in respect of the motive such as would justify 
our taking the first mentioned to have been the first executed, and 
probably a work of early years. Nor is it strange that a motive so 
characteristic of Praxiteles should have been invented in his youth 
and elaborated into perfection in his later life, the less so when we 
remember how in reality it is not altogether a pure invention, but 
rather in its origin an adaptation from his father. Unfortunately 
the best examples of the Apollo and the satyr appear to be only 
ancient copies, and cannot, therefore, be trusted to supply from their 
style and execution corrobative or contradictory evidence on this 
matter. ses 
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Again, as regards the drapery of the Hermes, with its extraordinary 
beauty, there is this to be said, that from the care with which it is 
made to conceal the stem of the tree, and from the prearranged 
nature of its folds, it gives the impression of a design worked out for 
secondary effect, showing the artist’s pride in the execution of details, 
rather than his grasp of the composition in its broad and equal truth- 
fulness in every part. I donot say that this treatment of the drapery 
is in itself evidence of youthfulness in the sculptor, because the 
search after secondary effects apparent in it may be only one of the 
many instances which prove that this was a line of development very 
successfully followed by Greek sculptors immediately after the time 
of Pheidias. Yet the obviousness of it in the Hermes may fairly 
be urged against its being the result of ripe study, and so far may 
confirm the argument we have used in favour of accepting the statue 
as a work of the early life of Praxiteles. 

Next in the varied interest it has created is the statue of Victory 
(Nike) which bears on its base the name of the sculptor Pzonios, and 
tells among other things how the cost of it had been defrayed from 
spoils taken in war by the Messenians and Naupaktians. So much 
Pausanias also had read and noted down, thinking it strange that the 
enemy was not specified. On inquiry it appeared that the Messe- 
nians had erected the figure to commemorate their part in the 
engagement at Sphakteria B.c. 425, but that from fear of the 
Lacedemonians they dared not own to it openly. This did not seem 
to Pausanias to be the truth. He would rather have it that the 
Acarnanians and (Eniad# were the enemy in question, from whom, 
he adds, nothing was to be apprehended in‘raising the monument. But 
in that case, it may be asked, why not write up their names? If there 
was no occasion for fear, there was none for delicacy. One reason may 
have been that the expedition into Acarnania, between B.c. 456-452, 
though in many respects a glorious feat of arms, was in the end a 
disaster rather than a victory for the Messenians, as Pausanias knew 
well, for he elsewhere describes the campaign. They had marched 
into Acarnania and had taken by siege the town of (Eniadez, which 
they held peaceably, and no doubt profitably for a year, when it 
became necessary to stand on their defence against a large army that 
had been raised in the surrounding country. First there was a sharp 
engagement in the open field, resulting in a serious loss to the small 
force of the Messenians, who then withdrew within the strongly forti- 
fied city. They knew that an assault on them was impracticable, and 
trusted to their provisions outlasting a siege. For a time this went 
well, but with all their display of food in the face of the enemy it 
proved in the eighth month of the beleaguering that they could hold 
out nolonger. They attempted to escape during the darkness of night, 
but were intercepted, and 300 of them fell. Only a few succeeded 
in making their way home to Naupaktos. 
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At the same time it may be argued that the original capture of 
{Eniade had yielded considerable spoils, which may reasonably be 
supposed to have found their way to Naupaktos during the year of 
peaceful occupation. From a tenth of them the statue may have 
been commissioned. Nor is there in the final disaster any fatal 
objection to the commemoration of the campaign as a whole by means 
of a figure of Victory. At least Pausanias, who was acquainted with 
the facts, did not think so. But there are other complications in the 
records. The inscription on the base of the statue itself states that 
Peonios who made it, also executed the akroteria of the temple, that 
is, the great temple of Zeus; and if the line which conveys this in- 
formation was not added sometime afterwards, it obviously affirms 
that these akroteria, whatever they were, had been completed before the 
statue of Victory, and it therefore implies, if we accept the date pro- 
posed by Pausanias for the Victory, that they were executed previous 
to B.c. 450. But this does not fall in with other facts. For it 
appears that Alkamenes made part of the sculptures of this particul 
lar temple in the period from B.c. 438-432, and it is improbable that 
his colleague Pzonios should have preceded him by so many years. 
On the other hand, there is nothing unlikely in this last line of the 
inscription being a later addition. Indeed it is on the opposite view 


abnormal], while as an afterthought it permits us to accept the date 


of Pausanias, and to reconcile the making of the akroteria with the 
time when the other sculptures of the temple were being executed. 
But suppose Pausanias was wrong in doubting what was told him 
about the statue having been set up in honour of the victory at 
Sphakteria in 3.c. 425. That was a great event for the Messenians, 
though apparently their share in the spoils was small. One diffi- 
culty is that the last line in the inscription could not then be 
regarded as a subsequent addition, since the sculptures of the temple 
must have all been finished before this time. But that difficulty is 
no more than conjectural, and would not be an obstacle if the condi- 
tions of art observed in the statue were found to be more consistent 
with the later than the earlier date. On this opinions vary. 
Disputes about dates ordinarily have little interest except for points 
of detail. But in this instance the question really resolves itself 
into whether Peonios made his statue of Victory after he had come 
into contact with Pheidias and Alkamenes, and had thereby been 
brought under the influence of the Attic school, or whether he had not 
rather made it previous to the arrival of these sculptors in Olympia, 
having learned his style and manner in his native town of Mende in 
‘Thrace. On the latter theory it has been argued at great length 
that in the generation before Pheidias there existed in Northern 
Greece, including Mende in Thrace, a school of sculpture which had 
been largely influenced by the sister art of painting, also practised in 
that region with even more success. In this school we are to suppose 
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Pzeonios was trained. When it is asked how it could have happened 
that sculpture by him should possess in the main so much affinity 
with sculpture of the Attic school under Pheidias, the answer is that 
this very Attic school owed a special impetus in the previous genera- 
tion to the painter Polygnotos, who came from Thasos, an island near 
to Northern Greece, and settled in Athens, possibly inducing other 
artists to follow by his favourable reception. Thus the immediate 
effect on Athenian sculpture would be an approximation to that of 
Northern Greece. From this Pheidias developed his ideal, leaving 
the style and manner in which Pzonios grew up far behind, but still 
in sight. Such is the theory. But the facts are very scarce, especi- 
ally as regards the supposed influence of Polygnotos and others on 
the Athenian schoo]. On the other hand, the rich mining districts of 
Northern Greece had enjoyed from the earliest times an active 
intercourse with Asia Minor, and probably it was in this intercourse 
that they obtained their ideas of art along with. their well-known 
habits of luxurious living. Fortunately there exists still enough of 
the early sculpture of Asia Minor to show that in principle it was 
considerably influenced by the art of painting, and if we could 
assume that in this condition it was prolonged, so to speak, into 
Northern Greece, Brunn’s theory would gain a support, which at pre- 
sent it is much in need of, owing to the sad scarcity of monuments to 
illustrate it. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. In Athens there 
had been generations of sculptors before Pheidias, and busy com- 
munication with Northern Greece, where her artistic influence was 
likely to have been felt. It would be the influence of sculpture, 
not of painting, and its effect would be to check, if not to destroy, 
the pictorial element originally derived from Asia Minor. Not 
Athens only but Argos, Sikyon and other centres were, in this 
period, alive with the productions of sculpture, the fame of which 
was known far and wide. So that, the moment we think of Pxonios 
as a young and ardent student in Mende, we cannot avoid associating 
him with the influence of Southern Greece if not of Athens directly. 
His sculptures go far to prove this, though, no doubt, they still leave 
it an open question whether he came under the Attic influence pre- 
vious to his meeting with Pheidias at Olympia, or after that event. 
The colossal statue of Zeus in gold and ivory, which Pheidias made 
for the temple at Olympia, held out in one hand a figure of Victory, 
but how far it may have served as a prototype for Pxonios cannot 
be determined. 

To speak now of the statue by Peonios, it will be observed that 
he has represented Victory in the act of descending through the air, 
and, if I am right, he has indicated the element of air by placing 
under her feet an eagle with outspread wings flying from right to 
left, as in cases of good omen. In the same way the figures of Nereids, 
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as they are usually called in the British Museum, are shown to be 
moving over the sea, by the fish, sea-bird, or shell, under their feet. 
It is, at the same time, right to state that the Victory has been sup- 
posed to be lighting on the earth, and the eagle to be a bird of some 
other kind. What this indefinite bird indicates is not said, and from 
want of a reasonable explanation of its function I should much prefer 
to retain it as an eagle, and to adhere to the description of its part 
in the composition I have just given. The Victory then is descending 
through the air, letting herself down with her wings, which have been 
raised in a vertical direction. What she has held in her hand, or 
what her face was like, cannot be ascertained. But it can be seen 
plainly that she is on the whole of a very noble form, and draped as 
no other ancient statues are draped, except those of the Parthenon. 
To say that she is much behind them both in form and drapery, is 
what everyone will admit. But by very general consent she is next 
to them, not, however, without considerable rivalry in some respects 
on the part of the Nereids just mentioned. They fail beside her in 
the impressiveness of a bold and large conception. But they are 
often delicate where she is coarse. For there is no other word to 
describe the treatment of the sculpture below her girdle in front, or 
the management of her drapery on the left side above the girdle. 
These are faults which are not to be explained away by Brunn’s theory 
of the artist having been trained under pictorial influence. They are 
inherent vices,.and are the more conspicuous from the largeness and 
boldness with which the figure altogether is conceived. 

If it be asked where the sculptor had obtained this largeness of 
style, the most obvious answer would be, from contact with Pheidias 
at Olympia. But this, as has been seen, is only possible if we accept 
the date told to Pausanias, and decline that which he proposes in its 
stead. At the same time, there are other considerations involved. 
In the first’ place if the Victory had been made subsequent to the 
sculptures in the east front of the temple of Zeus, as Pausanias im- 
plies, it ought to present more affinity than they to the Athenian 
school. The case would stand thus: Pzonios arrives at Olympia, 
and is employed on the sculptures of the east front of the temple while 
Alkamenes is engaged on those of the west, and while Pheidias is occu- 
pied with his gold and ivory statue of Zeus. During the progress of 
the work Pzonios adapts his style to that of the Athenians, and after 
he has fairly succeeded, he makes the Victory. Nowa considerable part 
of his work on the east front of the temple has been found, and though 
despised in comparison with that of Alkamenes, it is admitted to possess 
broadly the same style, and therefore to prove a community of artistic 
feeling between the two sculptors. How far this artistic feeling may 
have been shared by Pheidias also, is the question at issue. 

It is a question which admits of illustration from the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, where there are, on the one hand, the statues of the 
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pediments and the bas-reliefs of the frieze representing, as has always 
been supposed, the true art of Pheidias, while, on the other hand, 
there is the series of metopes reflecting in many ways the training of a 
different, apparently an older, school. I refer to the metopes in the 
British Museum, which alone have been well preserved. They com- 
pare with the statues in the pediments at Olympia, just as the 
statues in the pediments of the Parthenon compare with the Victory 
at Olympia. Even the subject of these metopes is the same as that 
of the pediment by Alkamenes—that is to say, a combat of Centaurs 
and Lapiths. His two principal groups are formed each by a Centaur 
seizing a female Lapith, and in both cases the artistic conception is 
identical with that of one of the metopes of the Parthenon. Or again 
in his secondary groups, where the capture is effected in another way, 
we have the same design as on a very archaic silver coin found 
in Thrace. Probably enough, one or both of these conceptions had 
been familiar in art for some time, and for that reason the occurrence 
of one or other in two places would not justify the claim of one 
sculptor for both. Indeed, the execution at Olympia shows such a 
different degree of ability that this cannot well be thought of. But 
there are other points of contact between the Parthenon metopes and 
the temple sculptures, both those of Pzonios and of Alkamenes ; 
above all, the singular and striking manner of realising such types 
of lower beings as Lapiths and river-gods,in whom the human 
physiognomy is made to express the phrase ‘a child of nature,’ with 
a completeness that does not occur elsewhere. For example, in the 
head of the river-god Kladeos found last year, every feature is normal 
according to the type of higher beings, and yet on the face altogether 
is an open simplicity which seems as if it could comprehend nothing 
beyond the obvious phenomena of nature, and was content with that— 
content with what the ever-flowing river told in its constant musings. 
This head was by Pzonios, but in point of its being a personification 
of nature, it is identical with the head of a female figure by Alkamenes, 
while in type of face it is essentially the same as the heads of the 
Lapiths on the Parthenon. These examples could be multiplied, 
but let us take another order of beings—the Centaurs. Here 
Alkamenes and the sculptor of the Parthenon metopes have chosen 
the same type. In that circumstance itself there may not be any 
strong argument, since this type of Centaur was perhaps common at 
the time. With no great variation it occurs on the frieze from 
Phigaleia which is attributed to Iktinos, one of the architects of the 
Parthenon. Yet how different the details, especially those of drapery. 
In the Phigaleian frieze the drapery may be described as florid. In 
the Parthenon and at Olympia it is the reverse, being not only very 
simple in its lines, but being also curiously constrained, as if perfect 
freedom in the treatment had not yet been reached. Reference to 
the eighth metope in the Museum series will make this clear. For 
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. there the drapery of the Lapith, exquisitely beautiful though it be, 


does not fall freely, but clings to the background as in cases where a 
sculptor has not complete command of his art. At Olympia, whether 
in the work of Pzonios or of Alkamenes, we have the same effect 
with this difference—that the sculpture is there coarsely executed. 
How far this coarseness may be due to the want of skill in the 
subordinate artists employed at Olympia, or whether in the original 
marbles colour, now lost, may not have been so applied as to give 
refinement of detail, cannot at present be decided. 

We have thus in Athenian sculpture for which Pheidias was 
directly responsible two materially different styles of art, the one 
represented by the metopes, the other by the statues of the pediments. 
At Olympia, again, we have the same divergence of style, though 


attended with coarseness, between the pediment sculptures and the 


statue of Victory. The natural inference is that this double phase 
of artistic style was taken from Athens to Olympia by Alkamenes 
and Pheidias, and that Pzonios there adapted himself first to the one 
and next to the other, following Alkamenes in his sculptures of the 
pediments, and Pheidias in his figure of Victory. 

These then are some of the questions which have arisen from the 
successful excavations at Olympia, and my object has been here to 
show that they involve considerations worthy of general interest 
apart from the extraordinary merits of the sculptures as works of art. 


A. S. Murray. 
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THE PROBABLE RESULTS OF THE 
BURIALS BILL. 


A tonG controversy, in the course of which a good deal of bitter 
feeling has been evoked and perhaps some angry words spoken on 
both sides, has resulted in a settlement which, in the view of the 
Primate, ‘ contains concessions to the claims of both sides.’ For the 
catholic spirit which he has brought to the discussion, for his anxious 
efforts to bring about a compromise, and for his desire that the 
passing of the Government measure may have a conciliating influence, 
the Archbishop deserves the thanks not only of the lovers of peace, 
but still more of the best friends of the Church. It must be very 
hard for one occupying his venerable position to yield one iota of 
the claims of the institution of which he is the head, and whose 
members look to him for an unflinching defence of all its privileges. 
The high tone of Church feeling which at present prevails, and to 
which he himself alludes as one of the least desirable results of the 
‘ Catholic revival,’ must have made such surrender even more difficult 
for Dr. Tait than it might have been for some of his predecessors. 
‘ My predecessors in the episcopate had,’ he says, ‘I think, less diffi- 
culty than we should experience nowadays in welcoming the co- 
operation of such men as was Robert Hall in the days of our fathers, 
and wishing them God-speed in their labours to resist prevailing 
infidelity.’ But it must be harder to concede a demand to a Dissent- 
ing agitation than to accept the help of Dissenting earnestness and 
ability in the defence of a common cause. The greater the credit 
which is due to an archbishop who does not hesitate to make what 
must have been for him a painful sacrifice, at the certain risk of mis- 
construction by those whose approval he is naturally most anxious to 
deserve. It needed the sagacity of a statesman to see that the time 
was come when a protracted resistance must be injurious to the 
Church itself, but when this conviction had been formed it required 
no little courage to own it and to act uponit. There may be very 
grave questionings as to the value of the ‘ compromise,’ whiich, it may 
be assumed, is due to the combined wisdom of the Primate and Lord 
Selborne, but there will be a general agreement among all but the 
most_ heated partisans that the Archbishop, in his willingness to 
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make terms, has shown a far sounder judgment and a truer appre- 
ciation of his own duty as a loyal son of the Church, than if he had 
counselled a policy of ‘ No surrender’ and so kept alive a controversy 
which while it lasted was only intensifying hostility to the Establish- 
ment itself. It would, as I believe and shall endeavour to prove, 
have been better for the Church and the clergy if there had been no 
attempt at compromise at all; but an unconditional acquiescence was 
scarcely to be expected even from so liberal a primate, and would 
certainly have made his relations with his clergy more embarrassing. 
There is, at all events, reason for congratulation, especially on the 
part of those who desire to prolong the existence of the Establish- 
ment, but also for all who do not wish that the battle of great prin- 
ciples should be fought on so narrow a field, that he did not play the 
part of the Bishop of Lincoln and put himself at the head of the 
Irreconcilables. Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ brilliant chaff’ and the wild 
accusations of excited clergymen notwithstanding, the Archbishop 
has proved himself the best defender of the Church. 

His conciliatory utterances in regard to Nonconformists are all 
the more to be commended because there is in them no suggestion 
that the settlement of this burials controversy ought to be the end 
of all differences between us. On the contrary, he frankly recognises 
the antagonism of principle by which we are placed in opposition to 
each other. ‘At home important questions of policy may keep us 
apart. Certainly it is our duty to resist all efforts for subverting the 
national constitution of our Church, which makes it the authorised 
teacher of all our people, and the mouthpiece through which our 
common Christianity speaks in all our public acts as a State.’ The 
Archbishop is far too just and sensible a man not to admit that 
Dissenters who hold an opposite principle owe a duty to it which 
they are equally bound to discharge. Neither party has a right to 
ask the other to be silent, or to expect, or indeed to desire, anything 
more than that we should, to use the Archbishop’s words, ‘all feel 
that it is our duty to meet the inevitable state of circumstances in 
which we find ourselves in a tolerant Christian spirit.’ The settle- 
ment of the burials difficulty may serve, at all events, to foster this 
temper. There have been incidents connected with this contention 
which have made it specially irritating, and now that it is ended 
it may be hoped that the discussion of the great principles which lie 
behind may be conducted with more moderation and good feeling. 

That the clergy will accept the law and obey it, and that Non- 
conformists will abstain from any proceedings calculated to produce 
needless irritation, may be taken for granted. Exceptions there may 
possibly be, but there is too much of Christian principle on both 
sides to allow of the perpetuation of the embittered feelings produced 
by a controversy on which Parliament has pronounced a definite 
verdict. So far as Nonconformists are concerned, I feel that I can 
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confidently say that the friendly sentiments expressed by the Primate 
are heartily reciprocated, and that it will be their endeavour to 
avoid all cause of offence. Their right has been conceded ; it will be 
for them to use it with proper consideration for the feelings of 
Churchmen. It is probable that in the early days of the Act the 
relations between the clergy and their Nonconformist neighbours may 
be subjected to a severe strain, which the very unwise provision 
relative to Sunday funerals may tend to aggravate, but it will be for 
Dissenters to prove that they can be as considerate of the suscepti- 
bilities of others as they have shown themselves tenacious of their 
own rights. That there will be unseemly manifestations in connection 
with Nonconformist funerals will not be thought credible by those 
who have any acquaintance with our real sentiments; and if, unfor- 
tunately, there should be exceptional cases where hot-headed men in 
the intensity of their own feeling, or in response to some provocation, 
real or fancied, give way to a vulgar and unchristian ostentation of 
triumph, such outbursts would be condemned by the public opinion 
of Nonconformity. We have not been fighting against a church, 
still less against its clergy, but against what we felt to be an in- 
justice, and in the hour of success the last act of which we should be 
guilty would be to insult opponents whose convictions are as sincere 
and conscientious as our own. 

Still it is impossible for us to fritter away the significance of our 
victory in deference to the feelings of opponents. The member for 
Wolverhampton, speaking as a Nonconformist, and arguing for a 
position which he admitted to be logically indefensible, said the 
settlement ought to be effected not in a spirit of conquest but of 
compromise. Conquest it was nevertheless. The Primate and some 
of his colleagues were ready to accept the Bill on certain conditions, 
but the opposition of an overwhelming majority of the clergy and of 
the Tory party was unrelenting to the last. The success of the 
measure was a Liberal triumph, due solely to the victory of the 
Liberal party at the polling booths. When the battle had thus been 
fought out to the bitter end, it was a little out of place to talk of 
settlement by compromise rather than by conquest. If by the ‘ spirit 
of conquest’ was meant only an overbearing, inconsiderate temper, 
which would trample ruthlessly upon the clergy, it was needless to 
repudiate it, as there was no one by whom it was ever entertained. 
It was necessary to assert a principle, and its acceptance by the 
nation is a triumph, the value of which we cannot consent to minimise. 

The compromise which the Government, at the instigation of 
Lord Selborne, forced on their reluctant supporters, and of which Mr. 
Fowler was content to appear as a Nonconformist defender, was really 
no concession to the clergy at all. They had fought for their own 
exclusive rights, and had lost them. An entirely new question was 
raised by the illogical and inequitable proposal of the Lord Chan- 
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cellor. The principle laid down by himself in his speech on the 
second reading of the Bill was that every parishioner had a right to 
be buried in the parochial burying-ground with such rites as he might 
desiré. The contention of the clergy was that such right was limited 
to those who were content to be buried with the Anglican service. The 
present Bill sets aside that limitation, but instead of carrying out its 
own principle, which is that of perfect liberty, it introduces an 
entirely new restriction, and provides that the service must be 
‘Christian.’ It is unnecessary here to inquire whether the accep- 
tance of the condition was necessary in order to secure the passing of 
the Bill. That is a simple question of policy, the decision of which 
must be affected by a great variety of considerations, the relative 
value of which will be very differently estimated by different in- 
dividuals. There are those who do not regard immediate success as 
the paramount object, and who would rather have suffered a year’s 
delay than allow a great reform to be marred by the mutilation of its 
cardinal principle ; and there are others who believe that even with 
a view to present results the bolder policy is the wiser one. Still it 
must be granted that the position of the Government was a difficult 
one. The time was very limited, and the Opposition watchful and 
eager to seize any opportunity for obstruction ; the sacrifice of the 
Bill would have been a considerable loss of prestige, as well asa 
bitter disappointment to numbers who were eagerly expecting the 
relief which it gives. The Bradlaugh incident had created a prejudice 
which would have made it extremely difficult to do justice to un- 
believers, and, despite the eloquent and convincing demonstration of 
the futility of this ‘ Christian’ restriction by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, it is probable that its removal would have meant the post- 
ponement of the measure, especially as it was desirable, even if not 
imperative, to secure the concurrence of the Primate. On grounds 
of policy it is possible, and perhaps even probable, that the Govern- 
ment were right. But it should have been argued on these grounds 
alone. The Nonconformists have not shown themselves unreason- 
able and exacting, and they would have given their full weight to 
any appeal of the kind. But when Mr. Osborne Morgan, tacitly 
ignoring the fundamental principle of the Bill, argued that it was 
intended mainly as a measure of relief for Dissenters in rural dis- 
tricts in general and Wales in particular, he irritated those whom it 
should have been his business to conciliate. His argument reduced 
the whole question from one of national right to a mere Dissenting 
grievance, and the days are past for this sort of appeal. Dissenters 
ask no special privileges. They have been contending for a right, 
not supplicating a favour. Their demands and the reasonings by which 
they are sustained have been put forth so distinctly that Liberal states- 
men, at all events, should have no difficulty in understanding them. 
Sectarian advantages or indulgences they do not seek, but simply 
VoL. VIII.—No. 46. 3Z 
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the acknowledgment of rights which belong to them not as Non- 
conformists or Christians, but as citizens, and in whichtthey desire all 
other citizens to have equal participation. 

If this be borne in mind, it will be seen how misleading is the 
suggestion of compromise in connection with this establishment of a 
new test within the graveyards. It does not touch the members of 
Nonconformist churches at all. They have everything which they 
could desire for themselves, and if this be the compromise, they 
secure it by the very cheap expedient of a surrender of the rights of 
others. The grievance of Mr. Ashton Dilke under the new law is 
precisely the same as that of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Welsh Noncon- 
formist clients under the old one, and every argument which has 
been employed against the one tells with equal force against the 
other. A Nonconformist who talks of the necessity of moderation 
shows a very easy, cheap generosity, when his moderation consists in 
coolly sacrificing the demands of others while insisting upon the 
uttermost farthing of his own. We could understand Dissenters 
deferring so far to the feelings of the clergy as to accept the clause 
forbidding Sunday funerals, and even admire the generosity with which 
they surrendered a point on which in strict equity they might have 
insisted. In this there would have been a real compromise, for it is 
not to be denied that there are many Nonconformists among the 
working classes who would have felt the pressure of this restriction. 
But to resist this concession, and then to urge the acceptance of the 
limitation of services to those which are Christian, is not to exhibit 
Nonconformity in a very noble character to the unbelievers who are 
left out in the cold. We have been told that it is not reasonable to 
complain, seeing that we have got nineteen shillings, or possibly even 
nineteen shillings and sixpence, in the pound. But this is a very 
fallacious representation. A number of creditors who realised so 
much out of a bankrupt’s estate might indeed be marvellously con- 
tent and even complacent. But suppose these creditors numbered 
twenty, and the arrangement was that nineteen should be paid in 
full, provided the twentieth was left to recover his debt as he 
best could, is it very probable that the unfortunate man who got 
nothing would see the equity of the compromise, or would be 
likely to listen with much patience to one of his more fortunate 
companions who urged the necessity of moderation? Would he even 
be prepared to give the nineteen credit for perfect integrity? In 
such case the nineteen, were they honest men, would certainly insist 
on an equality of payment all round, and to me it seems that we, as 
Nonconformists, are bound to do the same. 

Canon Barry maintained, in the September number of this Review, 
that the passing of the Burials Bill will not affect the question of dis- 
establishment. There is.a-sense in which the assertion is true, but it 
is, after all, only one side of the truth. When he says ‘that the 
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Dissenters will get into the churches through the churchyards I do 
not believe,’ and that ‘ the arguments gravely advanced that a “ shower 
of rain,” if it drive mourners for a few moments under shelter, 
will achieve an ecclesiastical revolution, are hardly worth any serious 
refutation,’ I fully agree with him. Such confidence might indeed 
seem misplaced when it is remembered how narrowly we were saved 
from the extraordinary and sweeping revolution which Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, carrying out the suggestion of Mr. Fowler, was prepared to 
inaugurate. Still only panic could suggest the idea that some 
temporary inconveniences at the grave-side would sweep away the 
Act of Uniformity and give Dissenters right of entrance into parish 
churches. Excited churchmen may dismiss all apprehension on this 
score. There is not the slightest probability that the Liberation Society, 
having thrown open the gates of the churchyard, will now commence 
an agitation for similar liberty within the churches. Necessity 
forced on the movement which has now been crowned with success, 
but no such plea can be advanced in the other case. The clergy 
are not likely to be disturbed in their pulpits, except as the result of 
disestablishment ; and whenever that event shall come they may be 
assured that in this as in every other point their claims will be met 
in a spirit not only of equity but generosity. 

But, while these visionary fears may properly be dismissed, the 
question still remains whether this fresh assertion of the control of 
the nation over property held by the Anglican Church is not another 
advance towards disestablishment. If indeed it can be shown that 
churches and churchyards are held by a different tenure, the settle- 
ment of the one point may have no relevance to the other, but the 
proof of this is not forthcoming. Canon Barry contends that this 
difference exists, but it is not easy to see on what grounds his con- 
tention rests. The original relations between the churches and the 
churchyards are in truth points which interest the ecclesiastical 
antiquarian, but will hardly be taken into account by the lawyer, and 
assuredly will not influence the decision of the statesman. The 
Canon himself speaks with modesty, and well he may, considering 
how contrary is his view not only to the ideas of Nonconformists, but 
also to those which have been persistently put forward by Church 
defenders. It may be that the connection between the church and 
the churehyards was originally accidental, but it puzzles us to under- 
stand what practical bearing this has upon the subject. The con- 
nection dates back so many centuries, and has become so universal in 
our parishes, that any attempt to establish a distinction between the 
tenures by which they are respectively held comes somewhat late. 
There are no doubt a great many curious points of law and usage 
which the careful student may exhume from the record of the past. 
Our ecclesiastical, like our civil, institutions have been a growth, and 
in the archives of the Church may possibly be found some facts which 
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are altogether opposed to our modern ideas. But to require that we 
are to go back a thousand years and recast all our notions about 
Church property because of something that is said to have taken 
place then, but the evidence for which is extremely doubtful, is to 
ask a little too much. Churches and churchyards have for some 
centuries been a part of the estate enjoyed by the National Church, 
Churchmen maintain that both alike are her own private property. 
Nonconformists, on the other hand, contend that they are all the 
property of the nation, which has already altered the mode of appropria- 
tion and can do so again. The Burials Bill is practically a Parliamentary 
decision in favour of the Nonconformist contention, and that decision 
has been made all the more emphatic by the refusal to bring the grave- 
yards belonging to Nonconformist communities within the provisions 
of the Bill. It may be long before the principle now applied to the 
churchyards will be carried out in reference to the churches, but its 
admission is a significant fact, the force of which even Canon Barry’s 
ingenious pleadings will not avail to weaken. 

The present Bill, Canon Barry says, ‘will not have a particle of 
influence in diminution of the fury of the crusade against the 
Establishment and the Church.’ (So far as Nonconformists are con- 
cerned, I must repeat here that there is no crusade against the Church, 
and I hope even that against the Establishment may be kept free 
from fury.) ‘ But, on the other hand, it will not strengthen the forces 
against us, except so far as, by embarking in a hopeless antagonism, 
we have discredited the Church by defeat, unless indeed (which I cannot 
believe), the Bill, if passed, be met by obstruction and evasion’ 
(p. 511). This is a very large exception to make, but when it has 
been made, Dr. Barry’s estimate is probably correct. Defeat must 
always involve some loss of prestige and power, while victory, on the 
other hand, brings an accession of spirit and energy. The conflict in 
which the clergy chose to engage on this question was impolitic in 
the last degree, but, having embarked in it and sustained a crushing 
defeat, they cannot hope to escape the consequences of their own want 
of foresight and consideration. The statesmanlike spirit which the 
Primate and some of the other bishops have shown in the later stages 
of the controversy has done something towards mitigating the results 
of the defeat. But all their efforts have been crossed and thwarted 
by the action of men of another spirit. What infatuation can have 
possessed the Archbishop of York when he marred the effect. of pre- 
vious liberality by proposing an amendment which there never was a 
chance of carrying, but which indicated the reluctance with which 
the measure was accepted, it is hard to understand. The Bishop of 
Lincoln was at all events intelligible, and so were the clergy who 

persisted in flaunting the flag of ‘No surrender’ to the last, and so 
did their utmost to neutralise the moderating influence exerted by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. To the end there was no sign of 
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graceful concession, and they who thus fought @ owtrance, and fought 

in vain, must feel that their cause has been damaged by their ob- 

stinacy. Far be it from me to hint a censure of their resolution.’ 

They believed that they had a sacred trust to guard, and they deter- 

mined that they would never yield it. For this they are entitled to 
the admiration of all who are struggling for principle themselves. 
But that admiration cannot alter the fact that their unbending re- 
sistance has involved them in defeat, and that defeat has, as Canon 
Barry admits, discredited the cause of the Church. 

A still more manifest gain for the principle of religious equality 
has been secured by the new position which the Bill gives to Dissenters, 
their services, and their ministers. It is true that it does not deal 
with Dissenters as such, and gives neither recognition nor privilege 
to their ministers. It is possible also that some funerals of the 
Nonconformists will be conducted by men who do not fill the 
ministerial office. But, after these deductions have been made, there 
still remains the fact that the Dissenting minister will, from time to 
time, be seen discharging the duties hitherto jealously restricted to 
the Anglican clergyman. The law has not established the Dissenting 
minister, but it has so far disestablished the parish clergyman that 
it has stripped him of the exclusive right to conduct services in the 
parochial burying-ground. Canon Barry says that ‘ the serious thing 
which it does do is to order, not only that silent burial shall be 
in all cases allowed, but that what is in the eye of the law lay 
ministration shall be sanctioned at the grave, on the demand of the 
representatives of the deceased, and shall be, as lay ministration 
mostly is, unconfined to any set form of funeral service.’ This is a 
very ingenious statement, but smooth words cannot get rid of ugly 
facts. Technically, Dissenting ministers may be treated by the law as 
laymen, and their services as lay services, and it may be very gratifying 
to the advocates both of the high sacerdotal and the Erastian theories 
to have them so regarded and described. But, as a plain matter of 
fact, the design of the Bill has been to provide, net for the ministra- 
tions of Anglican laymen, but for the services of religious com- 
munities which have thrown off their allegiance to the Established 
Church. The significance of this change cannot be abated in the 
slightest degree by any designation which the clergy may see fit 
to give to these new services and those by whom they are 
conducted. The Dissenting minister is not less a minister in the 
eyes of the people because he is described by the high Anglican 
who knows no Christian minister unless he be in the Apostolic suc- 
cession, or the strong Erastian who treats as an intruder every one 
but the religious official commissioned by the State as a layman. Of 

ecclesiastical theories they know little, and for them they care less, 
especially if they contradict the palpable facts of their daily experience. 
To them the Dissenting church and its minister are realities, and 
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when they see their services celebrated in the parochial graveyard 
they will understand that the old relations of the two eommunities 
have been materially altered. Some of the opponents of the Bill have, 
as might have been expected, adduced this as one of their strongest 
objections to it. It is perfectly true the law still leaves very much 
to the incumbent. The churchyard remains under his control; the 
fees for funerals are still to be paid to him; on Sundays, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday, he can forbid a funeral if he states a distinct 
objection to it in writing. But he can no longer determine who shall 
officiate at the graveside, and the Baptist minister or the Wesleyan 
local preacher is just as much entitled to conduct a service, if the 
friends of a deceased parishioner desire it, as the rector himself. In 
the graveyard the rights of the parish have taken the place of the 
rights of the Church or of the clergy. The rector is not disendowed, 
but a very large step has been taken towards disestablishing him so 
far as his services in the churchyard are concerned. 

It may indeed be said that so important a concession will disarm 
many of the opponents of the Establishment, and that the completion 
of the work may be almost indefinitely postponed in consequence of 
the secession from the ranks of the assailants of some who are satisfied 
with the removal of what has been to them a grievance, and do not 
care to press further the demand for absolute equality. There may, 
no doubt, be some of this type, but I do not believe that they are 
numerous, or that the friends of the Establishment can calculate on 
any important accession of strength from them. They are not the 
men who have done much to win this battle, and the Liberation 
Society will not find itself weakened though they should refuse to 
take any part in the struggles of the future. The character of 
those coming conflicts must undoubtedly be considerably affected by 
a success which leaves Nonconformists with few if any actual wrongs 
to be redressed. The gradual clearing away of the long list of 
grievances against which the principal efforts of the Dissenters of the 
last generation were directed has changed the entire aspect of the 
controversy, and may to some extent affect the relative positions of 
parties. There are Liberal churchmen who are extremely anxious 
that the Establishment should press as lightly as possible upon 
Dissenters, but who are not prepared to surrender the Establishment, 
and who do not see that its maintenance involves a positive injustice 
to all who cannot conform to its requirements. They have been 
supporters of the Burials Bill, but they will be opponents of disesta- 
blishment, unless they can be convinced that religious liberty is 
incomplete so long as the State favours any one class of religionists, 
But they have never been among the supporters of the Liberation 
Society, and the termination of the temporary alliance between them 
in consequence of the accomplishment of the object for which it was 
formed does not mean any weakening of the force contending for 
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religious equality. If indeed in the ranks of the society there’ were 
those who were contending for sectarian ends and not for a great prin- 
ciple of national policy, they may now cease from further efforts. But it 
may be questioned whether their withdrawal will be a subtraction of 
real strength, or whether the loss, such as it is, will not be more than 
compensated by the movement being freed from the purely sectarian 
element and. assuming a more distinctly national character. 

Canon Barry very clearly perceives that the course taken by many 
of the clergy is, to say the least, as likely to advance the cause of 
disestablishment, as is the suecess achieved by the Dissenters in the 
Burials Bill. He sees that the State Church cannot live as a merely 
privileged sect, and that they who desire the continuance of the 
Establishment must treat it as the Church of the nation, and accept 
all the responsibilities which this implies. But how is it possible to 
create this tone of thought and feeling among churchmen? They 
know that the nation is not within their Church, and they cannot 
always act and speak in accordance with what after all is only a 
legal fiction. Hence we find them demanding to have the same 
freedom as Dissenters, complaining that they are hedged in by 
restrictions to which the feeblest sect in the country would not 
submit, clamouring for self-government and claiming for Convocation 
an authority at all events co-ordinate with that of Parliament. 
Church defenders have even been known to speak of theirs as the 
most powerful denomination in the country. The language is 
perfectly intelligible, for it is perfectly true, but it is utterly incon- 
sistent with the idea of a National Church, which alone has any chance 
of survival in those collisions of opinion to which we are rapidly 
drifting. Nonconformists contend against the theory, but they will 
be materially helped in their opposition to it if churchmen themselves, 
and especially the body of the clergy, practically ignore it, and act 
and speak as though their own Church were a privileged Church 
among Churches, and not the Church of the nation. 

Holding this view, I feel that the provisions in the Bill for the 
relief of the clergy are those which are really most menacing to the 
Establishment. In order to meet their wishes a serious breach has 
been made in the Act of Uniformity, the full consequences of which 
are not yet apparent. They would have been much worse had Mr. H. 
Fowler’s original amendment been carried, and the way opened for 
the introduction of any variety of service which a clergyman might 
choose to adopt. It was certainly a great improvement to require 
the approval of the bishop, although the provision is only another 
example of a legislation which has been doing much to establish an 
episcopal autocracy with the possibility of different ‘ uses’ in different 
dioceses. But even worse than this tampering with the constitutional 
law of the Anglican Church is the liberty of option given ‘to the 
clergyman as to the form of service which he will use in each case, 
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which is nothing less than to invest him with a right to pronounce a 
judgment on the individual life. If this be not a fruitful source of 
trouble, clergymen must indeed be endowed with an extraordinary 
wisdom and judgment, the signs of which have certainly not been seen 
in their mode of dealing with this burials question in the past. 
Should controversies arise, they will be of a personal and therefore 
bitter character, and are sure to tell against the Church. No right- 
minded man can be surprised at the anxiety of the clergy to escape 
from the painful necessity of having to read the sublime words of 
faith and hope which are found in the Burial Service of their Church 
under circumstances in which they must feel that they are nothing 
better than hollow mockery. But the difficulty is to see how this 
is to be avoided in a Natienal Church except by an alteration of the 
formulary in all cases. As it is, the liberty secured for the clergy 
may yet prove a grave peril for the Establishment. 

It may be hoped that when the natural irritation of the time has 
subsided, one effect of this much-debated, and by the clergy much- 
hated, Bill, will be to produce more kindly relations between Church- 
men and Dissenters. It will be something if we are spared 
wranglings about questions of detail, and have instead discussions of 
principle. But still more important will be the increased intercourse 
between the clergy and their Nonconformist neighbours which cir- 
cumstances will almost necessitate. Had they known each other 
better, probably many hasty and unfounded charges on both sides 
would have been unspoken. Nonconformists have certainly felt that 
they were strangely misunderstood when it was gravely argued that 
they might make the graveside the scene of demonstrations against 
the Establishment or its representatives. But they have now the 
opportunity of giving a practical refutation of a suggestion showing 
such entire ignorance of all their views and habits. It will not be 
long before the fancy pictures of Dissenting irreverence and an- 
tagonism, by which so many excellent churchmen have been alarmed, 
will be shown to be the creations of prejudice, ignorance, or panic ; 
and I can anticipate a not distant time when some of the keenest 
opponents of the measure will ‘look back with surprise on the ex- 
aggerated alarm with which they anticipated, and the vehemence 
with which they denounced, a measure which has not only been 
perfectly harmless in its operation, but has served to promote a spirit 
of unity among old antagonists. 

The proceedings at the Church Congress, followed by the action 
of the Congregational Union, showing an anxious desire to take 
advantage of this pause in the controversy in order to mitigate 
something of iis bitterness, encourage the hope that the laudable 
wishes of the Primate will be fulfilled. Very much, however, will 
depend on the clearness of the understanding between the opposite 
parties. It is simply impossible that the differences relative to the 
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existence of the State Church can be held in abeyance. If there 
could be a general agreement to this effect to-day, circumstances 
would be pretty sure to arise which would destroy it to-morrow. 
There are movements of thought which are not to be controlled by 
these pretty little arrangements of those who may, for the time, be 
representatives of contending principles. What those who are out- 
side all our churches, and indifferent if not hostile to all our creeds, 
would think of the religion of Christian men, who could only agree 
to dwell together in peace on condition that they suppressed their con- 
victions on an important point at issue between them, and who had so 
little reverence for what they hold to be truth, that they would sacri- 
fice it for the sake of a hollow friendship, it is not necessary to inquire, 
for such silence is altogether impossible. There are, indeed, no indi- 
cations that the churchmen who expect it from Dissenters would 
observe the terms themselves. It is not intended that there should 
be anything of mutual concession. What they mean is that Dissenters 
should be silent as to the injustice and evil of the Establishment, 
not that they should cease to proclaim its inestimable advantages. 
The Bishop of Liverpool gave the most distinct expression to this 
spirit. His paper was in exceptionally bad taste, and was all the 
worse because of the contrast it presented to the breadth of view 
shown by the Primate in his charge, and the consummate tact and 
judgment with which the Bishop of Peterborough replied to the 
address of the Nonconformist ministers of Leicester. Dr. Ryle was 
ready enough to acknowledge the religious work of Dissenters, but it 
seemed impossible for him to hide his antipathy to Liberationists. 
He caricatured their representations and demands; but he is so much 
in the habit of presenting the case of his opponents in a form so ex- 
aggerated as to distort it altogether, that there is nothing surprising 
in the alarming picture which he drew of the abject destitution to 
which the ‘ wild men’ who are opposed to the Establishment would 
consign the clergy. His great mistake, however, lay in his attempt 
to persuade himself and the congress that only a very small section 
of Dissenters desire religious equality. ‘I believe that the vast 
majority of serious, God-fearing Nonconformists have no sympathy 
with this kind of language, and thoroughly dislike it. Although 
attached to their own chapels, they have no wish to quarrel with the 
clergy, and are willing to “think and let think.” The empty tubs 
always make the most noise.’ The last suggestion is rather a 
dangerous one for an orator like the Bishop. But, waiving that point, 
has his lordship really been able to persuade himself that it is only ‘a 
rabid minority ’ of Dissenters which desires Disestabiishment? As to 
the language he condemns, I dislike it as much as he does, but I know 
not who uses it. If it is meant to be descriptive of ‘the reasonings 
or demands of Liberationists,’ the Bishop is as unjust in his idea of 
that spirit as he is incorrect in his estimate of their number. The 
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most remarkable feature of the whole is that, after this illustration of 
his own liberality, Bishop Ryle should pass on to exhort his friends to 
‘ cultivate the habit of treating Dissenters with kindness, courtesy, and 
consideration.’ Happily there are in the Church, and on the Epi- 
scopal Bench, men who have already acquired the habit. Even the 
narrowness of the Bishop of Liverpool will not undo the effect of the 
healing words of the Primate, who, with true statesmanship, recog- 
nises the folly of attempting to stifle controversy, but with true 
Christian charity desires that even in our discussions we should re- 
member that we are brethren. 
J. Guinness Rocers. 














PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION AND 
ITS REMEDIES. 


Tue subject of Obstruction in the House of Commons, to which atten- 
tion was called in these pages a year ago, has certainly not ceased to 
attract public interest in the interval. A new Parliament has come 
into existence; a new Ministry has assumed the reins; an over- 
whelming majority has seated itself behind the leaders, whose more 
energetic policy was to revive public spirit and dissipate the stagnant 
atmosphere, which was held to make Obstruction possible. Yet the 
evil, so far from having disappeared, would seem to prevail to such a 
degree, as to have wrung from at least one eminent parliamentary 
censor the avowal that the clétwre in some form or other has become 
indispensable, if the House of Commons is to recover its ancient 
authority. As neither Lord Sherbrooke nor myself has had the op- 
portunity of studying the question during the recent session from the 
benches of the House of Commons, I hope to be acquitted of pre- 
sumption in saying, that while much of what he has written must 
command the assent of every one who has the privileges of free debate 
and the honour of the House of Commons at heart, his conclusion 
appears to me to be highly inexpedient in itself, and to be reached by 
somewhat random reasoning and imperfect observation. 

The writers who denounce obstruction unquestionably have a right 
to be angry; but those who propose a remedy should not let their 
anger blind them toa just definition of what really constitutes the 
Parliamentary misdemeanour of which we all complain. Nor, in their 
haste to apply the most revolutionary remedies, should they ignore 
the first principles of Parliamentary government itself. It would 
almost seem as if there is rising up in our midst a class of publicists, 
who believe the House of Commons to be, not so much a representa- 
tive assembly convoked to deliberate as to the highest interests of the 
empire, as a branch (and a very ineffective branch) of Her Majesty’s 
civil service. There can be no doubt, that in some minds a theory 
prevails that such a transformation would be beneficial to the State ; 
and that a legislative chamber, whose only function it would be to 
register the foregone conclusions of an autocratic Minister (with so 
much of verbal amendment as the Elect of the people would permit), 
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must be a more serviceable piece of political machinery than any now 
available. Those who hold these ideas naturally reprobate an estate 
of the realm which is bound by constitutional doctrine, no less than 
by the history of six illustrious centuries, to be the jealous guardian 
of public and of private rights, and the vigilant if not unfriendly 
inquisitor upon each and every proposal of the Executive Government. 
That there are theorists to whom a bouleversement of these cardinal 
principles of our Constitution will commend itself, few Englishmen 
can now venture to doubt. That there should be found practical 
politicians, by whom such a change is already regarded as a fait 
accompli, would be incredible if it had not been proved to demonstra- 
tion. 

While it is necessary to lay some stress upon the original and 
unaltered scope of,the constitution of Parliament, it would of course 
be idle to contend that a body, without which the Ministers of the 
Crown are practically powerless except for purely administrative 
purposes, is not morally bound to co-operate with the Government, 
which depends upon its confidence, in effecting such reforms and 
carrying out such a policy as it finds itself able toapprove. The first 
duty of the House of Commons is still to examine and check the esti- 
mates of national expenditure—this is recognised by every Speech from 
the Throne :—its second function, to act as the Grand Inquest of the 
nation and to take care that abuses are corrected, or at least satisfac- 
torily excused, before the Ministers can exercise an entire control over 
the public purse. When these tasks have been performed, and the 
Mutiny Bills have become law, it is obvious that the Government have 
a claim for the consideration and reasonable despatch of the legisla- 
tive proposals which they have thought it incumbent upon them to 
submit. But that Parliament is bound to pass such measures with- 
out examination or debate would hardly be seriously maintained by 
Lord Sherbrooke or by anybody else. It is by carefully measuring 
the extent of the examination, the amount of debate which it is 
justified in bestowing upon the projects of law which are submitted 
to it, that we shall be able to define the limits that separate legiti- 
mate Opposition from real Obstruction. It is upon a clear apprecia- 
tion of this distinction that any suggestion of an effectual remedy 
must rest.. And to nobody is Obstruction more indebted than to 
those who wilfully or hastily confound two essentially different 
systems of resistance to the will of the majority. 

The distinguished critic, to whom I have already referred, appears 
to me, if I may in all humility say it, to have altogether missed this 
radical distinction. We are told that Obstruction has taken place in 
the last Session, and the first and most glaring instance alleged is the 
Bradlaugh controversy. Now, setting apart for the moment the 
question whether or not such a controversy was legitimate, it must 
be admitted that Obstruction must consist in obstructing the will of 
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somebody. Was it the Government that was obstructed? It was the 
Government itself which originated the controversy by twice proposing 
a Select Committee to consider the question, and was in such a hurry 
to do this that the first Committee was proposed before the House was 
fully constituted, or a single member of the Cabinet in his place. Was 
it then the will of the majority that was contravened? If so, it was 

by the majority itself, which ranged its forces against Ministers and 

their protégé. Was it, then, Mr. Bradlaugh who was unduly retarded 

in taking his seat? Surely it is notorious that Mr. Bradlaugh himself 

offered at the second stage of the conflict to take the oath, which, if 

taken by him in the first instance, would have precluded all discus- 

sion whatever. It would seem, then, that if we had to charge any 

person or persons with obstruction in the matter, it would be rather 

Mr. Bradlaugh and the Government, who threw upon the floor of a 

newly-elected House of Commons such a pretty bone of contention. 

But those who regard the matter as one of the highest constitutional 

interest, and as one which has stirred public feeling more deeply than 

any other conflict for ten years past, will be slow to blame the 

authors, whosoever they may be, of so important a discussion, even if 
it has ended by involving the House of Commons only too probably in 

that very conflict with the Courts of Law which the Prime Minister’s 

unlucky ingenuity has given an opportunity to arise, although almost 

any other conceivable solution must have avoided it. 

This digression, by way of reference to the Bradlaugh episode, 
may, I trust, be excused, not because it can be justly brought within 
the compass of a discussion of obstruction, but as a means of showing, 
by Lord Sherbrooke’s own selected illustration, how dangerous it is 
for any one who would eradicate that evil to set about his task with a 
haste which is likely to prove at least as injurious to the wheat as to 
the tares. And as might be expected, the remedy is as vague as the 
undiscriminating diagnosis on which it is founded. The clétwre in 
some form or other is, we are informed, the only method left to us of 
abating the evil, though we are still left in the dark as to whether 
the cléture is to consist merely in closing the mouth of a particular 
peccant member, or whether it is to extend—as in its most usual 
sense it would extend—to the arbitrary abrogation of free debate at 
the will of the majority. If Lord Sherbrooke desires the former only 
of these remedies, there can be no doubt that, subject to certain de- 
finitions and accompanied by certain safeguards, the House of Com- 
mons must, and the sooner the better, defend itself by some such 
form of discipline. But if it is sought by loose assertion and mis- 
taken instances to stimulate public opinion to the suppression of 
Parliamentary minorities, all that can be said is, that the remedy is 
the one thing that can be imagined more intolerable than the disease. 
If we are asked to adopt the French cléture, in order to preserve the 
dignity of Parliament, I can only say that this is the most striking 
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example recently to be found of the disposition ‘propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas.’ Parliaments exist for the purpose of free 
debate ; but we are to put down free debate in order to maintain the 
prestige of Parliament. Here indeed is a reductio ad absurdum of 
constitutional theory. We are threatened by a new constitutional 
danger, which seems not unlikely to culminate in the ‘ survival of the 
unfittest,’ and in order to save ourselves from this we are invited to 
jump into the pit in which so many other legislative assemblies have 
sunk never to rise again. 

Having employed Lord Sherbrooke’s Bradlaugh illustration as a 
specimen of what does not constitute obstruction, let us proceed to 
examine once more the limits which can be drawn between that 
legitimate opposition which it is the first duty of every member of 
Parliament to offer to proposals which he regards as detrimental or 
inexpedient, and that modern system of Parliamentary resistance 
which has come to be stigmatised by the title of Obstruction. That 
any member of the House of Commons is entirely within his right in 
speaking as often as the forms of the House permit against any 
measure of which he disapproves, and of speaking at such length as 
can be justified by the matter or the arguments which he has to ad- 
vance, will not be seriously questioned. That he is also entitled to 
employ such manceuvres as a knowledge of Parliamentary forms will 
suggest can hardly be disputed. But though the performance of 
such acts must remain free and uncontrolled so far as the acts 
themselves are concerned, the intention which prompts them 
requires most careful watching, and, where it is subversive, the 
severest treatment. The privileges of a representative of a free con- 
stituency are and ought to be virtually unbounded, but the under- 
standing between the House and its members which alone makes such 
liberty possible, is that these privileges should always be exercised 
with due respect to the House itself, and with absolute loyalty to 
that Constitution of which the House of Commons forms the strongest 
part. There were bores in the House before Mr. Brotherton, and 
coxcombs and fanatics before the first Reform Bill, and in such we 
may be sure no Legislature ever has been or will be deficient. That 
a member should sometimes, by stupidity or conceit or indiscretion, 
impede the course of public business, is what must happen in every 
deliberative assembly. It is unnecessary to subscribe to the astounding 
paradox that ‘every one who addresses the House is the enemy of 
the transaction of public business either in posse or in esse,’ inasmuch 
as the principal contribution to public business which either House 
can afford must be found in those debates which tend to modify, 
change, or defeat the measures brought before it. But it is none the 
less true that any member who rises to speak without wishing to 
assist in maintaining the honour and usefulness of the great assembly 
to which he belongs, or without recognising his obligation to facili- 
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tate as a loyal subject the ordinary administration of affairs by Her 
Majesty's advisers, is deserving of even more emphatie censure than 
that so generally dealt out. If we apply the test. which I am anxious 
to suggest to the conduct of those who in the present or preceding 
Parliaments are at hap-hazard charged with obstruction, how absurd 
does it appear to seek one and the same remedy for every speech or 
motion which may appear to the dominant party unduly to embarrass 
the Minister of the day. It is no part of my task on this occasion to 
vindicate the course taken by those who constitute what is called the 
‘Fourth Party,’ or those achievements of Mr. Lowther and others 
under Mr. Gladstone’s former Administration, which are at this 
moment merely reproduced with greater oratorical ability by Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his friends. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona ; 

and the late Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland might 
point to precedents in his own experience created by those who in 
former Sessions resisted the Parks’ Bill and Sir B. Leighton’s Game 
Act, including even, if I remember rightly, the present occupant 
of the Chief Secretary's Lodge. What I venture to advance is, 
that if the standard which I would recommend is adopted, all 
these cases fall outside it altogether, and the resistance offered by 
such combatants to measures which they have disliked, if such as 
might sometimes expose them to the imputation of faction, is quite 
a different thing from that Obstrvction, a plant of new growth and 
special characteristics, with which the House of Commons has been 
engaged for the last four years in a desperate struggle. 


Grecia Barbariz lento collisa duello. 


That Obstruction, then, which the House of Commons must put 
down, if it is to retain either its authority or its credit, is one which 
is, in its essential spirit, hostile to the prestige of Parliament, and to 
Parliamentary government. A man whose ambition is Parliamentary, 
whose object it is to win power and to attain fame by Parliamentary 
achievement, may indeed lend himself to factious enterprise in the 
course of his career, but will never wilfully set himself to impair 
the reputation of that body, by association with which he hopes to 
gain honour. If, however, a combination can be shown to have been 
formed—and the evidence of this is scattered broadcast—to diminish 
the authority and cripple the action of the House of Commons, not 
merely with regard to particular measures, but throughout the whole 
ratige of its functions, there can surely be no difficulty now, as there 
never has been in the past, in proceeding against those individuals 
who make no secret: of their design or of their contempt for the 
assembly which has so long forborne to punish them. 

If the late Government had taken action ‘against the ringleaders 
in this enterprise, when they were distinctly challenged to do so by 
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formal resolutions moved and adopted at a public meeting in one of 
our largest cities more than three years ago, the evil might have been 
readily stamped out, provided that the Opposition of that day could 
have been depended upon to show anything like the energy in vindi- 
cating the fair fame and rightful authority of the House of Commons, 
which some of their spokesmen so indiscriminately exhibit at present. 
There was no question of Parliamentary privilege on the part of the 
persons implicated; nor is there any in dealing with such a speech as 
that which is quoted by Lord Sherbrooke. A flat defiance of the House 
of Commons uttered outside its walls is at least as great, if indeed it 
is not a far greater offence against the privileges of that House, when 
it proceeds from one of its members. Ifthe House had, in the first 
instance, when such an outrage was brought to its notice, severely 
reprimanded the offender, and suspended him from his right of speak- 
ing or voting until he had made at the Bar such public apology, and 
such assurance of future good conduct as should satisfy them, there 
would have been, as I think, little likelihood of its repetition. 
Some may think it rather late in the history of these malpractices to 
seek to suppress them now by summary correction of this sort, 
although they can hardly deny that it is worth while to try the 
experiment. But with a Minister at the head of affairs, who only a 
year ago thought so little of the Obstruction then rampant as to 
describe its perpetrators as ‘mere accessories,’ while ‘ the Executive 
Government was the chief offender,’ it would be unreasonable to 
expect a just appreciation of the difficulties which he will, neverthe- 
less, not be long in beginning to experience. 

There are always to be found in every community persons who 
justify their fear of vigorous measures by the cant phrase which de- 
precates ‘making a martyr’ of somebody. No one, I should hope, 
would seek in these days to make an example of anybody for merely 
talking nonsense, even if it be offensive nonsense; but when the 
enterprise of talking nonsense is elevated from the mere retail business 
which any individual can set up in at a moment’s notice, to the whole- 
sale manufactory which has recently been undertaken with the expressed 
purpose of causing detriment to the State; when a person to whom 
we are exhorted to refuse the palm of martyrdom proceeds to make 
martyrs of all his fellow-members, and, what is much more to the 
purpose, to visit with a lingering death the Constitutional privileges 
of the House of Commons, one is reminded of the well-worn anecdote 
of the man who was ready to abolish capital punishment ‘ if Messiewrs 
les Assassins would begin first.’ Self-preservation calls upon the 
House of Commons not to let itself be tortured into imbecility, so 
long as it has still the power to defend its position. As is usual at a 
crisis in anybody’s experience, and not least in that of Mr. Gladstone, 
there are‘three courses open for our choice. The House of Commons 
may go on enduring the ills which it has from fear of others which it 
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knows not of, or it may adopt Lord Sherbrooke’s heroic remedy, and, 
in order to ensure abundant legislation, put an end to free debate; or 
it may take measures for punishing particular offenders and fortify 
itself by preventive regulations against their recurrence. For the 
last two or three years, as we know, it has been sought to devise a 
remedy against future attempts to pervert by systematic audacity the 
forms of the House. Committees have sat, evidence has been taken, 
debates have followed, resolutions have been adopted; and yet al- 
though it is too soon to condemn the standing order of last February 
as wholly inoperative, it may safely be said that Obstruction has lost 
none of its power or of its probability. I have said that the Standing 
Order, which, fortunately for the present Government, is a Standing and 
not a Sessional Order (as Mr. Forster desired to make it), should not 
yet be regarded as useless. And I am inclined to think that such an 
Order, after the House had publicly arraigned, judged, and sentenced 
one or more culprits for their open machinations to subvert its 
authority, might in the hands of a determined Speaker or Chairman, 
supported by a courageous Minister, and backed by a hearty concert 
of both parties, be found adequate to control members who had been 
impressed by a salutary example. But without speculating on the 
probability of a concurrence of all those favourable circumstances 
(though some, at least, of them we certainly possess at present), I 
doubt whether any preventive measure of this sort, perhaps whether 
one of any sort, will be found sufficient, before the House has 
made a public example of some offender. It is putting the cart 
before the horse to expect submission to a law against. practices 
which are unquestionably offences already, if their perpetrators 
are suffered to go unpunished for acts at least as punishable as 
any others which they are likely to commit. If a combination 
such as is avowed out of doors and exemplified inside the House of 
Commons is not now an offence against the privileges of Parliament, 
let us think once, twice, and thrice, before we take any steps to 
create a new Parliamentary misdemeanor. If it does amount toa 
real breach of privilege already, let us commence our corrective reform 
by inflicting such penaities upon the offenders as in the opinion of 
the House they now deserve. Lord Sherbrooke will not, I trust, con- 
sider a debate upon this subject as great a loss of time as he seems 
to have thought the Bradlaugh controversy ; at least he may rest 
satisfied that if those who are responsible for the general conduct of 
public business can be sure of their own minds, and can depend upon 
the support of their majority, a week spent in thus dealing with the 
question at the commencement of a Session will bear very remunera- 
tive interest within the compass of that Session itself, while it will 
leave to future years a recovered heritage of Parliamentary freedom. 
To return to the new Standing Order as a specimen of what can 
be done to restore to the Chair that authority which it formerly derived 
Vou. VIII.—No. 46. 4A 
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from the willing obedience of members, and the wish which every 
member had to enjoy the good opinion of the House and of the public, 
there can be no doubt that it arms the Speaker or Chairman with a 
documentary weapon, so to speak, which is, however, we may infer from 
its latest paragraph, not intended to supersede his more ancient and 
more extensive power by naming a member to invite for him the 
censure of the House. If it should be wrongly construed, it would 
really curtail very greatly that authority for repressing disorder or dis- 
respect to the House which has always been considered to be inherent 
in the Chair. Everybody will be able to understand that a purely 
discretionary right to invoke for any misconduct an expression of the 
House’s displeasure is far more valuable as a means of preserving order 
than one which can only be put in force after two warnings have been 
given, each such warning, as experience demonstrates, being likely to 
engender fresh digressions in debate, and to produce a corresponding 
waste of time. While, however, it is to be hoped that no occupant of 
the Chair will ever interpret it as a substitute for the more elastic and 
comprehensive powers which have always been attached to his office, 
there can be no doubt that in any case in which it is put in force it 
does most effectually diminish the power of the House to vindicate its 
authority. The very limited penalty which it imposes may, of course, 
on a repetition of the offence, be seriously magnified, and for the 
immediate requirements of the case, viz., the instant removal of a 
temporary nuisance, may be found sufficient; but it must not be 
forgotten that on the only occasion on which it was employed during 
last Session, it was brought to bear on a member who stood quite 
alone in the course by which he had incurred the displeasure of the 
Committee; and it remains to be proved how far its very slight 
penalty will on some other occasion deter from protracted irregularities 
the friends and associates of a member who has thus been censured. If 
it should unhappily come to pass that the enforcement of such a trifling 
punishment serves only to generate anew acrimonious and irrelevant 
discussion, the new Standing Order may perchance tend rather to the 
waste than the economy of public time. Let us, however, hope that 
it will not be needed so frequently as to obtain that familiarity which 
breeds contempt. And as has been already stated, there should be 
no reason why, if associated with other and more formidable indica- 
tions of the temper of the House, it should not render some service 
at least so long as it remains in the shadowy background of things 
unfamiliar to experience. 

Although a good deal has happened since the last Committee on 
Public Business examined their witnesses, I see no reason to depart 
from the opinion then expressed that a Standing Order, which should 
impose a penalty not more severe, but differing considerably from 
that now in force as regards the circumstances and method of its 
application, would certainly assist the House in the discharge of its 
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functions. Whereas the existing Order can only be put in force by 
the personal interposition of the Speaker or Chairman, and that after 
two previous warnings have been disregarded, the procedure should 
be one enabling any member to rise and call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact ‘ that the honourable member for is obstructing 
the business of this House (or Committee).’ An absolute discretion 
should rest with the Chair whether or not to submit this question to 
the House (or Committee). In the event of the question being thus put, 
the proceedings should follow the lines of the existing Order, and the 
penalty, which for reasons easily to be explained may prove insufficient 
under the standing order as it exists, would be adequate, in view of 
the much greater facility for exercising it, as a means of enforcing 
the Order which I would propose to substitute. One disadvantage of 
the existing Order is to be found in the fact that it makes the Speaker 
or Chairman, whose duty is that of a Moderator, the sole accuser of the 
member inculpated. And it follows not only that the authority of 
the Chair is gravely compromised by its occupant being brought 
into antagonism with any individual member in a controversy which 
must be decided by members present, and in which therefore the 
decision may be opposed to the action of the Chair, but also that the 
conduct of the Speaker or Chairman, in thus taking the initiative, may 
be open to incrimination at the next sitting of the House either by 
the member who has been censured or by his friends, and thus 
create a new and fertile source of waste of time. In the Order 
recast as has been suggested, the initiative would be taken by a 
combatant member who is not in the same degree responsible to the 
House for the exercise of his discretion, as is the functionary to 
whom it looks for guidance and direction. In such a case, the only 
function which I should assign to the Chair would be the determina- 
tion whether or not the Obstruction thus denounced was of such a 
character as warranted its consideration by the House (or Committee). 
And hereby an opportunity is afforded for warning the member 
charged of the consequences which would follow any persistence in 
the conduct complained of, by which the necessity for putting the 
question would be usually avoided; and at the same time, frivolous 
interposition on the part of any member who ‘called attention,’ 
merely for the purpose of interrupting or delaying business, would be 
very effectually checked ; it would only be necessary in such a case 
for the Speaker or Chairman to remind the member so interposing 
that his conduct in so doing brought him within the scope of the 
Standing Order, or if the offence was a flagrant one, at once to put 
the question to the House (or Committee), whether the honourable 
member who had interposed was not guilty of Obstruction. This 
procedure still seems to me the most free from objection of any of 
the various proposals that have been made from time to time. It is 
simple, it is expeditious, and I am certain that, if enforced with 
4a2 
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prudence and vigour, it would prove effectual. In either case the 
House (or Committee) is the judge which decides the case, but the 
neutrality of the Chair is far more carefully guarded, and its power 
to preserve order much more substantially fortified by this method 
than by that which the House has recently adopted. 

An alternative mode of proceeding was that attempted by Mr. 
Gladstone during last session, in the case of Mr. O’Donnell’s attack 
on M. Challemel-Lacour. That the Speaker had no warrant in any 
express rule or known precedent for refusing to put the question, 
that Mr. O’Donnell be no longer heard, will probably be conceded. 
But it might be argued with equal force, that no rule or precedent 
existed, by which authority for putting that question could be estab- 
lished. Somewhere or other in the antiquarian reminiscences of the 
Stuart Parliaments there lingers a tradition of a member who was 
thus constrained to ‘hold his peace.’ But the danger and inconve- 
nience of such an attempt to revive a disciplinary power so long in 
abeyance, without carefully considered precautions, was fully illustrated 
in the course of the same evening, when another member proposed 
(with apparently as much right as the Minister himself) that the Home 
Secretary be no longer heard. This reductio ad absurdum probably 
sufficed to warn even the present leader of the House, that the ancient 
tradition on which he relied might be found an exceedingly handy 
weapon for obstructive purposes, if his doctrine came to be accepted 
by the House. That every deliberative body must possess the power 
of regulating the order of its own debates, even by silencing, if neces- 
sary, any one of its members, is not to be disputed: as to the way in 
which this power is to be exercised, there is, as we know, room for 
considerable divergence of opinion. And the rashness of Mr. Glad- 
stone, in suddenly, without any concert with the Opposition, or pre- 
sumably any previous intimation to the Speaker, extorting from the 
chair a sanction for such an obsolete and arbitrary mode of pro- 
cedure, although it fortunately involved no greater immediate pub- 
lic injury than the waste of a single night, might well, if any 
Obstructives had cared to imitate it, have produced a suecession of 
scenes of infinite disorder. This is not the time or place to discuss 
whether Mr. O’Donnell’s attack on the French Ambassador was of 
such a character as to make him hostis humani generis in a sense 
which should disentitle him to the privileges of a member of the 
House of Commons, but as far as information exists respecting the 
precedents for Mr. Gladstone’s motion, it might, I think, fairly be con- 
tended that there is nothing to show that conduct which was not una- 
nimously condemned should be made the subject of such a motion, at 
least until a new Standing Order had been framed to define and formu- 
late the jurisdiction of the House. What will occur to many will be 
that such a proposal, as matters now stand, if put at all from the chair, 
should only be put if the propriety of doing so were recognised by 
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the House nemine contradicente. And the mere fact that debate 
ensued left behind an unpleasant impression that the Government, if 
zealous to vindicate the comity of nations, in which all parties would 
cordially support them, were at the same time actuated in their ex- 
cessive anxiety to silence Mr. O’Donnell by some other reasons not 
equally apparent to the rest of the House. 

Tire most hopeful feature in all the miserable altercations which 
Obstruction has provoked is to be found in the ready loyalty with 
which the body of the House, irrespective of party, has supported the 
Chair. Ministers may come and Ministers may go, but the House of 
Commons, as at least all patriotic Britons believe, goes on for ever. 
There may be and there will be ofteu gentlemen occupying what is 
called the post of leader of the House, who may be not exactly those 
best qualified to sustain the authority of Speaker or Chairman. It is 
quite possible to conceive a case in which, from a desire to escape re- 
sponsibility, or to avoid opposition, a Minister may cast upon the Chair 
ashare in the direction of public business which can only devolve upon 
it in consequence ofa real if unconscious dereliction of duty on the part 
of those to whom the House naturally looks for initiative. Nor is it 
beyond the range of probability that a Speaker or a Chairman may 
sometimes find his authority when exercised and disputed rather 
left to take care of itself by the occupants of the Treasury Bench. 
Moreover, there is a contingency in the opposite direction which can- 
not now be overlooked, viz. that of some ardent enthusiast being 
placed at the head of a majority and impelled thereby to usurp the 
functions of an arbiter and interpreter of Parliamentary Order. 
But whatever may be the difficulties which the varying composition 
of Governments may bring to embarrass the occupant of the Chair, 
all experience, and especially that which is the most recent, has 
shown that the most cordial and ungrudging assistance may be 
expected from the House at large by its officers. Perhaps it may be 
permitted in connection with this branch of the subject to deprecate 
the introduction of a practice, entirely irregular, of encouraging a 
reference from the Chairman of Ways and Means to the Speaker as 
to rulings which have proceeded from the Chair in committee. Such 
a proceeding involves an entire misconception of the relations sub- 
sisting between the Chairman and the Committee of the whole 
House, and of those between the Speaker and the House itself. The 
function of either officer is not one independent of the assembly over 
which he presides, nor is he responsible to, or to be overruled by, any 
authority except that of that assembly itself. If the Speaker inter- 
prets the unwritten or expounds the written law of the House 
erroneously, it is for the House itself to correct the utterance of one 
who is its mouthpiece but not its master. In the same way, if the 
Chairman in Committee of the whole House makes a mistake, it is 
for the Committee to set him right, not for him to defer to the autho- 
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rity, however justly respected, of the President of another body. If 
any difference of opinion between the Chairman and the Committee 
should by way of appeal find its way to the House, though the 
Speaker’s opinion would doubtless be invited, and would necessarily 
carry with it the greatest weight, it would not prevail to settle such a 
question except by the acquiescence of the House. The distinction 
may seem superficial, but it is real. If the Chairman of Committee is 
to be exposed to a constant risk of appeal from himself, who is per- 
sonally cognisant of the circumstances involved in a controversy, to 
Mr. Speaker, who is necessarily without that knowledge, his authority 
will rapidly disappear. Another and peculiarly scandalous oppor- 
tunity will be created for those who wish to disturb or preclude the 
transaction of public business, and those who know full well how far 
the judgment of the Committee then present would support the 
ruling of the Chair might yet find scope for endless disquisition on a 
motion to refer some plainly intelligible point:of order to an 
extraneous court of appeal. 

Some suggestions which I made last year in these pages, for the 
simplification of some of the forms and the general acceleration of 
the business of the House of Commons, may be found by those who 
are sufficiently interested in the matter to refer to the Nineteenth 
Century of twelve months back. I will not recapitulate them on this 
occasion. What, however, I would lay especial stress upon now, as I 
did then, is the futility of any such or any other amendments of proce- 
dure to cure the evil of Obstruction of a genuinely Anti-Parliamentary 
character. That must be met, as I have already urged, by special mea- 
sures directed against those who avow their contempt of the High Court 
of Parliament, and their determination to paralyse the action of the 
House of Commons. The mere avowal might be treated with indiffer- 
ence, if the intention was not exemplified by overt acts. The acts, if 
unaccompanied by the avowal, might be difficult to distinguish from 
other dilatory or factious proceedings which have always more or less 
prevailed in the House of Commons, and which are certainly dictated 
by very different motives. But when the House of Commons is con- 
fronted by such a combination as we have seen to exist, the task of 
suppressing it cannot be said to be one demanding qualities more 
uncommon than manliness and common sense. When the House has 
once vindicated its authority at the expense of those who systematically 
set it at nought, it may be able, if so disposed, to scramble through 
its business as it did before the year 1876, with the aid of the 
Standing Order of the 28th of February. How much it might gain 
by adopting the alternative procedure which has been suggested 
above, has been already indicated. But whether one or the other 
weapon is to be kept in the armoury of Parliament as a terror to evil- 
doers, after a signal example has been made of the original promoters 
of systematic disorder, it would be much to be regretted that so 
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exceptional an opportunity for a general revision of the forms of the 
House of Commons should. be lost. 

Let us then, without entering again into the minutie of the 
yarious modifications which might advantageously be introduced 
into the conduct of Parliamentary business, consider, in the light of 
Lord Sherbrooke’s new revelation, two proposals, the nearest to the 
eléture in their operation which it seems possible to adopt without 
undue interference with the freedom of debate. Leaving things as they 
stand with regard to the order of debates in the whole House—and 
this appears to me essential, if the character of our Constitution is not 
to undergo a complete change—may it not yet be practicable to cur- 
tail the license now allowed to discussions in Committee without 
precluding the expression of opinion or impairing the value of 
detailed scrutiny ? Everybody of course is aware that any member 
may make any number of speeches upon any question before the 
committee ; that he may multiply those questions by moving any 
number of verbal amendments to the clauses of a Bill or of reduc- 
tions of items in a vote in supply; that he may supplement these 
legislative opportunities by any repetition of his views upon any 
dilatory motion (to report progress, or that the Chairman do leave 
the chair), which it is open to any member to move. And while 
the ordered freedom of debate in the House may be, and too often 
has been, abused by factious or obstructive members, it will be 
evident that for one opportunity which offers itself for such conduct 
while the Speaker is in the chair, at least ten times as many are 
supplied by the laxity of the procedure which still prevails in com- 
mittee. A few years back a Sessional Order was adopted with the 
object of limiting the right of any member to a single dilatory 
motion on each separate question, but as it has been allowed to 
lapse, it may be doubted whether a Chairman would now feel justified 
in thus restraining the ancient liberty of members with respect to such 
motions.. And even if it were still enforced, it could be of little 
substantial utility, as the ingenuity of members could always be 
trusted to devise some fresh amendment to the question before the 
committee, which, however trivial, would nevertheless become itself 
a substantive question, and thereby renew the dilatory potentialities 
exhausted by a former motion. The time has now come, as I venture 
to think, for abridging much of this superabundance of controversial 
facility. Without abrogating the right of any member to bring 
forward as many amendments as he chooses to any question in com- 
mittee (and this surely would afford free scope for the expression of 
individual opinion), it has really become necessary to limit to one 
speech any member who addresses the committee on the amend- 
ment (excepting of course, the member in charge of the Bill, or 
the vote in supply, and the mover of the amendment). And a 
new rule might well treat a second dilatory motion on the same 
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question, when negatived, as tantamount to what is called ‘the - - 
previous question,’ when rejected, and consequently entailing an 
instant decision by the committee on the main question itself. 
When it is remembered that any member may discuss the 
main question as freely as he pleases on a motion to report 
progress, or that the Chairman do leave the chair (for in his 
appreciation of the merits or demerits of the proposal must rest 
his warrant for wishing to have it deferred or affirmed), nobody can 
fairly say that such a new rule could be practically employed to 
stifle discussion. But if the House will only consent in these two 
particulars to bring the discussions in committee within bounds, laid 
down in accordance with the spirit indicated by its own rule of 
proceeding, people will be astonished in a Session or two to recognise 
the improvement in quality, no less than the diminution in quantity, 
in the debates. The mere fact that a speaker knows that he has 
only the one chance of impressing his views upon an audience in- 
sensibly concentrates his mind upon his argument, and intensifies the 
force with which he applies it. And the very same rule which will 
exclude much vain babbling on the part of those who do not aspire 
to speak well or to persuade will be found equally valuable in making 
those speak better who are now too often shut out from speaking 
at all. 

There remains another suggestion which was received a year ago 
with horror by some of the leading organs of Liberal opinion. I mean 
that recommending for consideration the American method of expe- 
diting discussions in Committee. The plan which is stated to have 
been tried at Washington is one by which the House fixes by antici- 
pation the day on which the Committee is to report a Bill that has 
been referred to them. This arrangement, providing, let us say for 
example, a space not exceeding tour days for the consideration in 
Committee of the details of a particular measure of some importance, 
renders it necessary, when a certain ‘ measurable distance’ only inter- 
venes before the appointed end of the discussion, that the Chairman 
should put the remaining Clauses and the amendments to them, of 
which notice has been given, without debate, so that the judgment of 
the Committee may be pronounced before the space allotted for its 
labours has terminated. Few will be found to regard such procedure as 
perfectly satisfactory; but, happily, the mere fact that it was possible 
would greatly tend to obviate the occurrence of circumstances calling 
it into play. Those whose one object is the obstruction of public 
business, and who protract indefinitely a particular discussion, not with 
the view of amending a particular Bill, but with the intention to 
' bring about a Parliamentary deadlock, would have no object in useless 
prolongation of debates not intrinsically interesting to them, when 
the real end of their prolixity was not to be compassed. Othello’s 
occupation would be gone. And the consequence would be that, 
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* instead of a three or four days’ debate on the question that Clause 2 


stand part of the Bill, reasonable expedition might be confidently 
anticipated in getting to Clause 10 or Clause 20, or any other Clause 
containing really debateable matter. It will be borne in mind that 
any haste or carelessness in Committee admits of rectification at the 
next stage when the Bill is considered as amended in the full House. 
And with the opportunities that exist both for recommitting a Bill at 
a subsequent stage, and for its further amendment in the second 
House of Parliament, it may fairly be questioned whether such an 
experiment would unduly confine the provision made for examination 
in detail. It would probably be found expedient that the House 
should delegate to a small Standing Committee the function of 
fixing the limit of time for consideration of each Bill in Committee, 
and in the chair of such a committee it would be desirable to place 
the Speaker or Chairman of Ways and Means. With such safeguards 
it may be prognosticated that some regularity would be effected with- 
out much risk of important measures being ‘rushed’ through the 
Commons; but the remedy is undeniably a very drastic one, and 
should not be attempted until other means have been found to fail. 
It will beyond doubt be an occasion both for shame and anxiety 
if matters should be allowed to drift to such a pass, that a treatment 
even so remotely akin to the genuine clétwre should be found indis- 
pensable, even if it is to operate only within the limited area of the 
Committee of the whole House. If the principle is once accepted, it 
will be found increasingly difficult to resist its application in a more 
stringent form and on a more extended field. The enemies of free 
discussion, and these are to be found at least as often among the 
doctrinaires and philosophic politicians as among the rude _ per- 
verters of our parliamentary procedure, will certainly not be slow 
to press further any innovation which may serve to augment the 
tyrannical pressure of a tyrant majority. While therefore I must 
confess myself unable to conceive any state of things which could 
make the cléture itself an improvement in the transaction of Par- 
liamentary business, Iam most unwilling to see adopted any procedure 
which might tend to its introduction, until every other imagin- 
able reform has had a trial. But, as far as I can judge, there 
is as yet no reason to despair of the House of Commons. If those 
who lead it will rise to a due sense of the crisis through which it is 
passing, and will have the courage to arraign before the House those 
who have openly striven to cripple and to thwart it in the discharge 
of its duties, we shall soon have heard the last of real Obstruction for 
many a year to come. If these should shrink from their duty—and 
they may unhappily point to great hesitation in realising what that 
duty was on the part of their predecessors—it will still be open to the 
House itself to vindicate its privileges and its authority. When 
those who glory in what should be their shame have met their deserts, 
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and when any attempt to follow their example has been sternly 
repressed by such a Standing Order as has been sketched above, the 
House will have breathing time so to remodel some of its more 
dilatory forms as to diminish the opportunities for vulgar vanity, 
or factious manceuvre to impede its deliberations. And it will 
be well that the chance should not be thrown away. But let. not 
that body which, as Lord Sherbrooke has eloquently said, con- 
stitutes now the single anchor of the State, fail to hold its own 
against the tornado which seems to perplex the present at least as 
much as the former crew. If the vessel is to be allowed to drive 
before the gale, she will, as we all know, be speedily among the 
breakers. But if it is attempted to set her head in a particular direc- 
tion without ascertaining the direction or force of the wind, she may 
quite as probably find herself on her beam-ends. Those who confound 
Parliamentary opposition, even when it is most factious, with the new 
theory of resistance to constitutional authority which has grown up 
during the last few years, are only less dangerous to the. liberties of 
the House of Commons than the Obstructors themselves. If the 
latter are summarily dealt with, the former may, at least for the 
time, be safely disregarded. But if a policy of disregard is still to 
be maintained in the case of those who brave the displeasure of 
Parliament, it is only too likely that the day is not far distant when 


the resentment provoked by it may bring within the range of 
practical politics even such a proposal as Lord Sherbrooke’s. After 
King Log comes King Stork. This House of Commons has not yet 
had time to prove whether with the reputation it has inherited the 
wisdom of more ancient Parliaments. If it wishes to be thought 
wise, it must be wise in time. 


Henry Ceci Ratkes. 
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